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CHASE GOAT BRAND PLUSHES AND 
IMITATION LEATHER 


Quality standards are fixed and dependable 


Several months ago a seat cover of Chase Plush was sént to us with the 
statement that it nad been in continual service for twenty-four years. 


Hh, L. C. CHASE & CO. 


Saas 880 Franklin Street, BOSTON. 826 W. Madison Street, CHICAGO. 321 Fourth Avenue, NEW YORK. 303 Majestic Bids OBETROI®, 






















THERMOSTATIC CONTROL 





HOT WATER—VENTILATION 
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iS YOUR HEATING MAINTENANCE CHARGE HIGH? 
vVAPOK ~~ WHY NOT APPLY A SYSTEM THAT WILL CUT THIS IN HALF? 


Gold’s Thermostatic Control System Saves 50% in Steam Consumption, 
Uses Less Pipe and Fittings—Positively Gives a Uniform Temperature. 


Thermostatic Control Can Be Applied to Your Existing Systems. 
GOLD CAR HEATING & LIGHTING CO., 17 Battery Pl., New York 





















UFFALO T°{AN SYSTEM 
he 2 eee 


For Locomotive Roundhouses, Railroad Shope and 
Industrial Buildings. Solves Heating and Ven- 
tilating Problems in the Most Efficient and 
Economical Manner. 


Send For Booklet and Learn Why. 
BUFFALO FORGE CoO. Buffalo, N. Y. 














DICKINSON DEVICES 


Cast Iron Smoke Jacks 
Light Fire-Proof oudie Jacks 
Ventilators All Materials 
Cast Iron Chimneys 
‘Cast Iron Buildings 
Telephone Booths 


PAUI DICKINSON Inc., 3354 South artesian Ave., Chicag 























SARCO MINERAL RUBBER ASPHALTS 


SABCO No. 6 Waterproofing SARCO Mineral Rubber Floors 
SARCO Sa ne Putty SARTAC- “aa ty to 
SARCO 5-M P SARCO R. 5S. A. Specifications 
SARCO Rofrignenter Compound SARCO Root Cement 
SARCO is sates A ba PURITY AND RELIABILITY 


oe—Efficiency 


<Qe SARCO PETROLEUM PRODUCTS COMPANY <p 
Formerly STANDARD ASPHALT AND RUBBER CO., and 
THE PETROLEUM PRODUCTS CO. 
CHICAGO 














Specify BUCKEYE JACKS 


and be assured that you are getting the best jack ix 
design, capacity and longevity that is manufactured 
Send for Catalcguse 


BUCKEYE JACK MFG. CO.“33 
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an __ Punkhannock a 


ineers and draftsmen who work on 
ficult problems realize that their pen- 

cis must be as. nearly perfect as human 

skill can mae them. They use 


ELDORADO 


the master drawing pencil ai 


because it never fails to prove itself ‘‘the 
master drawing pencil.”’ 

JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
Dept. 105-J 
| Jersey City 
New Jersey 
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Better Observance 


of Signals As developed in connec- 
‘ tion with the Simmen 

Is Obtained System, cab signals are 
: practical, reliable, low in 

By Using first cost and maintenance 


Cab Signals 


cost, and adaptable to a 
variety of traffic condi- 
tions. 


Simmen Automatic 


Railway Signal Co. 


1575 Niagara Street 


Fiecrenstve Elguaiine™ Buffalo, N. Y. 
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The announcement has been made that the International cratic method of defending our great republic.” The rail- 


Railway Fuel Association will hold its annual meeting at 
Chicago, May 14. The reason why it 
is taking this step at a time when the 
Will Be American Railway Association and the 
leading mechanical department associ- 

Held ations have thought it advisable to 
postpone their meetings, is that the fuel problem promises 
to be a most severe one ‘during the months to come and it 
seems desirable to hold such a meeting in the interests of 
fuel conservation. Whether the discussions which will be 
held and the action that may be taken will affect the immed- 
iate situation sufficiently to warrant the holding of such a 
meeting at this time remains to be seen. Unless those in 
charge have a program in mind which will do this there 
is a question as to whether the convention should be held. 
The association has done splendid work in the past and in a 
comparatively few years has come to be known as one of the 
strongest and most effective railway associations. With the 
congestion under which the railways are now laboring and the 
stupendous tasks which confront them, every employee must 
put forth his very best efforts, and the Fuel association in 
holding its meeting must produce practical results therefrom, 
which will fully justify the course that it is taking. 


Fuel Convention 


Congress has declared for conscription and universal service. 
Seldom in the annals of American history have public opin- 
a ion and the underlying common sense 

The Railroads of a democratic people triumphed more 
Are for effectively than in the pasneee of this 

«as bill. But, while our legislators are 
Conscription engaged in putting the finishing touches 

on this legislation, it is time for the railroads to consider 
where they must stand on this matter. The Railway Age 
Gazette believes that the railroads are for conscription, and 
that is why the members of its staff last week joined with 100 
other trade and technical journals of the New York Business 
Publishers’ Association in a telegram to Washington, saying 
“they unanimously oppose the volunteer system for raising an 
army, and declare themselves emphatically in favor of uni- 
versal military service in war as the only practical and demo- 





roads in the coming months are going to prove one of the most 
essential parts of our military strength, and it needs no repe- 
tition now to show the American people that efficient railroads 
are of absolutely untold value towards carrying an army and 
its supplies to war. The railroads feel, therefore, that they 
must not be asked to supply for the rank and file of the fight- 
ing forces men engaged in the active operation of their sys- 
tems and those necessary to repair and maintain cars, loco- 
motives, track and terminals. These men must be left at their 
work; it is just as important that they keep at their present 
work as it is that the munition workers stay at their lathes. 
The railways want to do their full part in supplying men 
for the front and the Pennsylvania Railroad will try to solve 
the problem by the use of female labor. The railroads abroad 
solved the problem by the use of such labor, and even use 
women ticket takers and women engine cleaners. The other 
railroads should, like the Pennsylvania, give the matter im- 
mediate attention. There are certainly some employees, how- 
ever, who can be spared or replaced, possibly by female labor. 
It is among these that the railways’ quota will be obtained 
and it is these employees that will have the glory of upholding 
for American railway men, the patriotism that has signalized 
the railway men abroad. 


What is happening to railway earnings as a result of the 
enormous increase in expenses of all kinds is clearly shown 
by the complete returns of revenues and 


Railway expenses for February, just issued by 
Earnings in the Bureau of Railway Economics and 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

February 


While total operating revenue, amount- 
ing to $1,147 per mile, showed an increase of 0.6 
per cent over February, 1916, the operating ex- 
penses per mile, $899, were greater by 12.3 per cent; the net 
operating revenue per mile, $248, showed a decrease of 27 
per cent; taxes, $60 per mile, rose 10.9 per cent; and the net 
operating income per mile, $188, showed a decrease of 34.1 
per cent. That the tendency which these figures reveal has 
not yet had its full effect is shown by the fact that the Feb- 
ruary figures do not in many cases include the increased 
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prices of fuel, which the railways will have to pay under the 
new contracts being made for the coming year, and the in- 
creased wages brought about directly and indirectly by the 
Adamson law. ‘The figures compiled by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and the Bureau of Railway Economics 
are the same, but the bureau also gives per mile figures and 
the percentages of increase over the corresponding month of 
1916. The ratio of operating expenses to operating revenues 
in February, 1917, was 78.37 per cent as compared with 70.19 
per cent in 1916. For the eastern roads the operating ratio 
was 86.15 per cent as compared with 71.78 per cent in 1916. 
The southern and western lines showed a much smaller per- 
centage of increase in the operating ratio and still show slight 
increases in total revenues, as compared with February, 1916, 
but the eastern roads, which have been showing decreases in 
operating income since October, show a decrease in this item 
for February of 63.9 per cent. Their revenues fell off 3.9 
per cent per mile, while their expenses increased 15.4 per cent. 
The southern roads show a decrease in operating income per 
mile of 5.4 per cent, which is their first decrease since the 
period of increased earnings began in 1915. The western 
roads, which showed their first decrease in operating income 
per mile in December, had an increase in January, but a de- 
crease in February of 13.5 per cent. February is, therefore, 
the first month since December, 1914, in which the railroads 
in eastern, southern and western districts have all shown a 
decrease in operating income. 


The total shortage of freight cars in the United States on 
April 1, according to the reports made by the railways to the 
American Railway Association, was 
143,059 cars. This is the largest short- 
age ever reported. On March 30, the 
latest date for which figures have been 
compiled, there were 89,371 loaded and 
empty cars, which for different reasons could not be moved, 
standing in accumulations at various places in the country. 
This is the smallest number of cars reported as thus held in 
accumulations since February 17, when the high water mark 
was reached, and in spite of the reduction in their number, 
a record car shortage is reported. One of the remarkable 
features of this record-breaking car shortage is that it comes 
so late in the spring. The only other occasion when a net 
shortage was reported at this time of the year was on April 
10, 1907, and it was only 81,117 cars, which was a reduction 
of 56,730 cars, as compared with the shortage a month be- 
fore. There is just one explanation of the present situation 
which really explains it, and that is that the railways of the 
United States have not enough freight cars and other facil- 
ities with which to handle the available freight traffic. The 
only remedy for the condition is to increase facilities; and 
facilities will not be and cannot be adequately increased 
without a vast investment of new capital. 


Present 
Facilities Are 
Inadequate 


Probably no other means available can be used more effec- 
tively to conserve the resources of the railways of the United 
States, to effect economies and to in- 
crease the capacity of the roads for 
Service and handling freight during the war, than 
that of following the example of the 

the War British lines in curtailing passenger 
service. Our passenger train service is the most luxurious in 
the world, and it is the most uneconomically conducted part 
of our railway transportation. We have fewer passengers 
per train than any other country for which statistics are 
available, except Denmark. We provide more car space and 
carry more dead weight per passenger than is done in any 
other country. In no other country are there operated so 
many sleeping cars, buffet smoking cars, dining cars and ob- 
servation cars. Very large economies can be effected and the 
efficiency with which railway facilities are used can be greatly 


Passenger 
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increased by reducing the speeds of passenger trains, cur- 
tailing the number of them and eliminating many of the lux- 
urious features of passenger service. The difficulty of do- 
ing these things in Great Britain has been relatively small, 
because, as the government guarantees the net return of the 
individual lines, it makes no difference to their managers 
how much their service is curtailed relatively or absolutely. 
In the United States, on the other hand, since the govern- 
ment does not guarantee net return it will be no easy matter 
for the central executive committee to work out reductions 
and economies in passenger service in such a way as to be 
just and satisfactory to the various competing companies. 
But the managements seem to recognize the fact that unless 
they voluntarily subordinate the rights and interests of their 
individual lines to the welfare of the railways and the coun- 
try as a whole they will be forced to do so by the government, 
and that the results of this would probably be far more harm- 
ful than those of any voluntary action that they may take 
under the direction of the central executive committee. 


To those who are seeking to increase the capacity of loco- 
motives and to decrease the fuel consumption per ton-mile, the 
brick arch tests made on the Pennsy]l- 
vania Railroad test plant and described 
Brick elsewhere in this issue, will be of special 
Aoch Tests interest. These tests are the most com- 
plete of any yet made on this particular 
device and may be considered the most accurate, for with all 
conditions under control, which is possible on a locomotive 
test plant, a true comparison under like operating conditions 
can be made. The tests show principally that the drawbar 
horsepower of the locomotive tested, a modern Mikado loco- 
motive of 320,700 lb. total weight, is imcreased from 11.5 to 
16.7 per cent at combustion rates varying from 7,000 to 4,000 
Ib. of coal per hour. It was also shown that with this par- 
ticular locomotive, no additional power or drawbar pull was 
obtained at low speeds, but at speeds above eight miles an 
hour the drawbar pull was increased, and at 29 miles an hour 
this increase was 6.4 per cent. The reason for this is that as 
the speed of the locomotive with a tonnage train is increased, 
the drain on the boiler becomes greater, and since the 
brick arch causes an increase in the evaporation, more steam 
is produced for the cylinders at the high speeds. The in- 
crease in the amount of water evaporated with like amounts of 
coal varies between 9 and 9.7 per cent between firing rates 
of 4,000 and 6,000 lb. of coal per hour. These figures may 
be considered conservative as the “no arch” tests were made 
with the arch tubes in place and these, it has been determined, 
are responsible for some improvement in evaporation. ‘The 
function of the brick arch is, therefore, to produce better com- 
bustion of the fuel in the firebox and thereby produce more 
heat and evaporate more water per pound of coal. By its 
use less fuel is required and a greater amount of steam is 
provided. 


Locomotive 


CLOSER CO-OPERATION FOR MECHANICAL 
DEPARTMENT ASSOCIATIONS 


Ae conventions are held by about a dozen asso- 
ciations, all of which are more or less closely asso- 
ciated with the work of the mechanical department. All 
of these associations are doing excellent work in helping 
and inspiring their members, but every one of them could 
do far more effective work if they were to co-operate more 
closely with the other organizations and if all of the work 
was carried on under the general direction of a central 
board or organization. The Railway Age Gazette had ad- 
vocated for a number of years a closer co-operation on the 
part of these associations, but no great progress has as 
yet been made looking toward that end. True, there has 
been a report on the proposed consolidation of the Master 
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Mechanics’ and Master Car Builders’ Associations which in- 
dicated the wisdom of taking such a step; this action, how- 
ever, has been prevented by sentiment, although the report 
was made many years ago. In addition, the Master 
Mechanics’ Association has had a committee on co-operation 
between it and the minor mechanical associations, but this 
committee has made little real progress. 

The national crisis has forced the railroads to get to- 
gether and act as a unit and in all probability, if the war 
lasts many months, it will result in a permanent understand- 
ing as to the wisdom of making the American Railway As- 
sociation a strong central controlling body with power to 
insist upon the adoption of such standards and methods as 
it may decide upon. This association will of necessity have 
to delegate the work of investigation and recommendation 
of standards to those organizations which are made up of 
the experts in each department. 

So far as the mechanical department is concerned, the 
Master Mechanics’ and Master Car Builders’ Associations, 
which are now the leaders in that field, should put aside 
sentiment and combine to form a Railway Mechanical As- 
sociation. Instead of two three-day conventions, spread 
over a period of eight days, as at present, five days will 
probably be required for the annual meeting of this associa- 
tion. For the convenience of those who may be interested 
solely in the work of either the locomotive or car depart- 
ment, the program can be so arranged as to group the loco- 
motive subjects at the beginning and the car subjects at the 
end, or vice versa. 

A remarkable exhibit is assembled at the conventions of 
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equipment, the various conventions should all be held at about 
the same time. 

As a practical suggestion on how to start this movement 
with the smallest possible amount of friction, a diagram has 
been prepared showing a proposed schedule of annual con- 
ventions for next year. This covers a period of two weeks 
and includes all of the important mechanical organizations, 
with the exception of the Chief Interchange Car Inspectors’ 
and Car Foremen’s Association. A large part of the activi- 
ties of this organization is devoted to studying and getting 
a correct interpretation of the M. C. B. rules as they are 
changed from time to time by the Master Car Builders’ As- 
sociation. ‘This makes it advisable to have this association 
meet several months after the Master Car Builders’ Associa- 
tion. 

As may be seen from the diagram, it is proposed to hold 
a joint meeting of the Master Mechanics’ and Master Car 
Builders’ Associations extending over a period of five days 
and with a joint session on the third day. If it is not pos- 
sible for the executive committees to provide for a consoli- 
dation before that time, the members of the association could 
act upon it at the joint meeting. The Association of Rail- 
way Electrical Engineers ordinarily holds its annual con- 
vention in the fall, with a six-months’ progress meeting at 
the same time as the Master Car Builders’ annual conven- 
tion. The June meeting is not nearly so.well attended or 
so extensive as the annual meeting in the fall. As the an- 
nual meeting will probably. be cancelled this year, it is 
suggested that the next annual meeting be held in June so 
that all of the members may take advantage of the exhibit 
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Arrangement of Mechanical Department Conventions to Provide for Closer Co-operation 


the Master Mechanics’ and Master Car Builders’ Associa- 
tions each year, the educational value of which has fre- 
quently been commented upon in these columns and which 
cannot be questioned. Smaller exhibits are held at each of 
the minor mechanical conventions, and these conventions 
are held at different times of the year and at different places, 
although of late years the tendency has been to meet at 
one central and easily accessible point. The Atlantic City 
exhibit is perhaps of greater value to the subordinate 
mechanical officers than to those at the head of the mechan- 
ical department and it is really unfortunate that so many of 
the subordinate officers are unable to attend these meet- 
ings. An arrangement which would permit the use of one 
gy by all of the associations would be most desir- 
able. 

The logical procedure in order to secure the greatest 
benefit from the mechanical. department associations, and 
with as little friction and loss of time as possible, would 
be for the American Railway Association to request the 
Master Mechanics’ and Master Car Builders’ Associations 
to form a Railway Mechanical Association and to take steps 
also to create a central board to direct the work of all of 
the mechanical department organizations. Such recommen- 
dations as the minor mechanical associations might make 
should be referred to the major association and finally 
receive the approval of the American Railway Association 
before being made effective. As an aid in securing closer co- 
Operation on the part of all the associations, and in order to 
ave the joint use of the exhibit of railway supplies and 





and possible opportunities of co-operation with the larger 
mechanical department organization. The Railway Store- 
keepers’ Association is not primarily a mechanical depart- 
ment organization, but it has much in common with the 
mechanical department and its members would undoubtedly 
make good use of the opportunity to visit the exhibit. The 
Master Car and Locomotive Painters’ Association and the 
Master Boiler Makers’ Association could very well meet 
during the same week as the Railway Mechanical Associa- 
tion, as the members of these associations could easily be 
spared from their work at the same time as the higher 
mechanical department officers who would attend the larger 
meeting. 

During the second week it is proposed to hold a joint 
meeting of the International Railway Fuel Association and 
the Traveling Engineers’ Association along the same lines 
as the Master Mechanics’ and Master Car Builders’ Asso- 
ciations during the first week. The Air Brake Association 
could meet during the earlier part of the week to good ad- 
vantage in order that its members might also participate 
in certain parts of the Traveling Engineers’ Association pro- 
gram which might be of special interest to them. The meet- 
ing of the International Railway General Foremen’s Asso- 
ciation is scheduled for the latter part of the week in order 
that members of this association might not have to be away 
from their work at the same time as the higher mechanical 
department officers. The International Railroad Master 
Blacksmiths’ Association and the American Railway Tool 
Foremen’s Association could very well meet at the times 
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scheduled without interfereuce with the other associations. 

While many of the associations have made it a practice 
to hold four-day conventions, with two sessions on each day 
with the exception of the last day, it is believed that they 
could consolidate their work into three days and still have 
sufficient time in which to visit the exhibit, or if not they 
could remain over for another day with that purpose in 
view. It is quite possible that arrangements might have to 
be made to hold these joint conventions at a place which is 
centrally located and readily accessible to the minor mechan- 
ical department officers. Under the direction of a central 


board of control it might be advisable to arrange for a joint 
meeting of some of the organizations which would be in ses- 
sion at the same time for the consideration of topics which 
might require joint discussion to facilitate their handling. 


MOBILIZING THE FREIGHT CARS 


Ta Executive Committee of the American Railway Asso- 

ciation Special Committee on National Defense, to 
which was committed authority to outline policies for the 
operation of the railways as a system during the war, has 
begun its work by issuing orders for the regulation of the 
freight car supply of the country through its sub-commit- 
tec, the Commission on Car Service. In addition to order- 
ing that preference shall be given until further notice to the 
movement of coal and ore, the committee has called upon 
the roads to put into effect revised car service rules and 
regulations designed to conform to the emergency conditions 
created by the war, which represent a distinct departure 
from the principles of the rules which have been in effect 
since February 21. 

For years the freight car supply of the country has been 
managed practically as an unregulated pool, with the re- 
sult that in times of an unusual movement of traffic even 
railroads that had provided what seemed to be an adequate 
supply of cars were unable to supply the demands of their 
shippers and were often blamed by the shipping public more 
than other roads which perhaps had been less provident, but 
which were more fortunate in being able to retain foreign 
cars. This situ-iion has been experienced in an aggravated 
form during the ast year or so because of the great increase 
in export traffic, which had a natural tendency to draw 
western cars to the east and to keep them there. The Com- 
m‘ssion on Car Service, which has been sitting at Washing- 
ton, has attempted, in co-operation with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, to remedy this condition by a redistri- 
bution of cars on a basis more nearly in accordance with 
ownership. This effort has met with but indifferent suc- 
cess, on account of the abnormal conditions which have pre- 
vailed. Shippers with freight awaiting transportation have 
had little patience with rules requiring the movement of 
cars in another direction and now that the country has be- 
come directly involved in the war and conditions are likely 
to become still more abnormal, it has become necessary to 
ignore individual ownership to a greater extent than ever 
before. 

The car service rules which have required the return of 
freight cars to the owning roads and provided penalties for 
diversion, are now suspended, probably for the duration of 
the war, and are superseded by new regulations, which may 
be suspended or amended from time to time by the Com- 
mission on Car Service, recognizing the right of the owner 
to the prompt return of special equipment but treating box 
cars virtually as if they were pooled. Box cars are to be 
used “in the best interests of traffic originating on each 
road,” and while the regulations say that foreign cars 
“should, as far as practicable, be loaded to or in the direc- 
tion of the home road” the Commission on Car Service will 
undertake to regulate car supply as the exigency may re- 
quire. A railroad may refer to it any situation where car 
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efficiency is involved or may appeal concerning the handling 
and use of its freight equipment by another railroad and the 
commission’s decision will be final; but the penalties jor 
the diversion of cars are suspended for the future, and those 
that have accrued are canceled. 

The purpose of the new regulations and the elimination 
of the penalties, of course, are to make it possible to handle 
cars as the exigencies of military traffic demand, regardless 
of rules. Cases have already arisen in which a railroad 
was ordered to furnish a certain number of cars for a goy- 
ernment shipment in a direction opposite to that of the home 
road. The railroad naturally had to use such cars as were 
available regardless of owner; but under the rules it would 
have been penalized. 

The regulation providing for the recognition of owner- 
ship of special equipment, such as coal and refrigerator 
cars, is entirely consistent with the rule that box cars shall 
be used in the best interest of traffic originating on each 
road, because the roads that have provided an adequate sup- 
ply of coal, automobile or refrigerator cars have done so 
because of the amount of traffic requiring such cars that 
originates on their lines and it is unfair to them as well as 
inconsistent with the highest efficiency to use them for ship- 
ments that require only ordinary box cars. 

While the rules which have recently been in effect have 
aroused a great deal of criticism among shippers and by 
many railway officers, the committee has apparently not at- 
tempted to deal with them permanently but has simply post- 
poned consideration of permanent rules and substituted emer- 
gency regulations which may be changed from time to time by 
the Car Service Commission. For authority the Executive 
Committee has the agreement of most of the roads in writing 
to obey its directions, the fact that Commissioner Clark of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission participates in its ses- 
sions as an ex-officio member, and the fact that it is work- 
ing for the government, under the Council of National De- 
fense, and that there is a law on the statute books giving 
the President of the Un‘ted States power to take possession 
of any system of transportation in time of war, if neces- 
sary. 

The Executive Committee announces that if failure to 
observe its special rules occurs it will adopt disciplinary 
measures, including the publication, where deemed neces- 
sary, of the names of officers and railroads refusing or fail- 
ing to respond to its appeal. Such a step at this time would 
probably have much greater effect than the action of the 
Car Service Commission last December when it published 
the names of roads that had failed to comply with its orders. 
At that time the public did not understand what the orders 
meant and was more inclined to blame the road that was 
short of cars which it owned than the road that was using 
the other’s cars and would not return them. The fact that 
the country is at war, however, gives the matter another 
aspect and the committee is confident that the roads will 


do everything in their power to serve the best interests of 


the nation. 

The new rules should be pleasing to the shippers, who 
have long objected to the rules which attempted to prevent 
them from reloading a car in any direction they cared to 
send it and who have advocated a plan for pooling box 
cars. A committee of the National Industrial Traffic 
League has several times made such recommendations. The 
league and the Interstate Commerce Commission have also 
co-operated with the railroads in their efforts to increase 
the demurrage rate in the interest of car efficiency. The 
progressive scale of demurrage from $1 to $5 a day, which 
has been in effect temporarily sirce last December, expired 
by limitation on May 1. Under the conditions that have 
prevailed it has been difficult to show definitely the effect 
of the higher rate, but there has been no room for argument 
on the proposition that the use of freight cars for storage 
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should be discouraged at such a time as this and the ship- 
pers have readily agreed to the railroads’ proposal that a 
higher rate be continued. They suggested, however, a 
change of the rate to $2 a day for the first five days and $5 
thereafter; and upon the joint request of the demurrage 
committee of the National Industrial Traffic League and 
the American Railway Association the commission allowed 
the new rules to become effective on five days’ notice. 

The editorial published in last week’s issue in connec- 
tion with the announcement of a contest on car interchange 
was printed before the Executive Committee had issued its 
orders putting into effect the revised rules. What was 
there said naturally applied to rules designed to meet per- 
manent conditions. The Special Committee on National 
Defense has not entered its rules in the proposed contest, 
but they seem to be admirably adapted to the emergency 
of a war. 


EXPEDITING THE RATE CASE 


Ys sarees may be the final attitude of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission towards the request of the 
railroads for permission to advance freight rates generally 
15 per cent, the commission has at least displayed a com- 
mendable attitude in responding to the request of the rail- 
road men that the case be handled as expeditiously as pos- 
sible. 

While a considerable amount of time has elapsed since 
the first statement to the commission by railway executives 
on March 22 that they proposed to ask for a general advance, 
those who are familiar with the technical questions of detail 
that have had to be threshed out realize that this time has 
been fully occupied and that the commission has been able 
to move in its settlement of the many details involved about 
as rapidly as the railroad men were able to place their vari- 
ous proposals in concrete shape for its consideration. When 
the railroad executives asked the commission for a general 
‘advance in rates, apparently little consideration had been 
given to some of the points entering into the question as 
to how the increase should be made effective and while the 
roads told the commission originally that they would like 
to make June 1 the proposed effective date of the new rates, 
it was soon discovered that it would be impossible to file all 
of the proposed “simple supplements” even 30 days in ad- 
vance of that time. The fact that the commission has set 
the proposed effective date as July 1, therefore, does not rep- 
resent any purpose on its part to delay matters. The com- 
mission’s permissive order requiring the supplements to be 
filed 50 days in advance of the effective date gives the com- 
mission that much time in which to decide whether it shall 
be necessary to suspend or modify the proposed rates and 
is probably more advantageous to the carriers than if it were 
given only 30 days in which to reach the decision. 

By amending its tariff rules so as to allow the railroads 
to get their application definitely before the commission by 
means of blanket supplements instead of requiring them to 
publish complete new tariffs, as it did in the 5 per cent case, 
the commission has saved several months of time and a 
large amount of money. In order to get the comparatively 
small increase in revenue which resulted from that proceed- 
ing, the eastern railroad companies were required to file a 
complete set of tariffs which were suspended, and then had 
. file another complete set to comply with the final order in 
the case. 

_ In fixing May 7 as the date for the beginning of the hear- 
Ings on the proposed advance, the commission is also recog- 
nizing the importance of the time element in the emergency. 
In fact, any earlier date would probably be not at all ap- 
preciated by those who are preparing the statistical evidence 
to be presented on behalf of the roads. Time will also be 
saved by the suggestion of the commission that the railroads 
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be allowed to present the main features of their case during 
the first week of the hearing and that cross examination be 
deferred until after an intervening week when the hearings 
are resumed on May 27. In most important rate cases be- 
fore the commission in the past a great deal of time has 
been squandered in asking a wide range of questions from 
the earlier witnesses which would have been answered in 
detail by succeeding witnesses in their direct testimony. In 
previous cases a great many duplications and superfluities 
have been allowed to clog up the record besides consuming 
valuable time because of an apparent disposition on the 
part of the commission not to limit any one who thought he 
had anything to say. 

The list of suggestions which the commission put out on 
Tuesday as to the character of the evidence to be presented 
by the carriers at the hearings indicates that it proposes to 
ask some searching questions before taking any action, but 
those who have been inclined to urge upon the commission 
an even more expeditious proceeding than that which it has 
undertaken should bear in mind that such a course might 
be used as a precedent on some other action in which the 
shoe might be on the other foot. It is also to be considered 
that much of the evidence as to changed conditions on which 
the railroads are basing their application for an advance in 
rates at this time consists of facts which are not entirely 
known to the commission and of which the general public, 
whose attitude toward the outcome of this case is likely to 
be of vital importance not only to the commission but to the 
railroads, has very little understanding. 





THE MISSOURI, KANSAS & TEXAS’ PROSPECTS 
FOR 1920 


“THE J. W. Kendrick report on the Missouri, Kansas & 

Texas, which was dated January, 1917, an abstract 
of which was published in these columns, estimated the 
operating income available for interest charges on the Mis- 
souri, Kansas & Texas in 1920, if the suggestions made by 
Mr. Kendrick were carried out, at $11,250,000. In a 
letter, dated March 10 which has been written by C. E. 
Schaff, receiver of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas, to Hall- 
garten & Co., and J. & W. Seligman & Co., the reorganiza- 
tion managers, dated March 10, 1917, the operating income 
for 1920 is estimated at $8,108,200. There is a difference 
here of over $3,000,000 and, from the point of view of the 
reorganization managers, a difference of at least $50,000,000 
in the amount of fixed interest-bearing securities which 
ought to be allowed to stand against the property when 
reorganized. If Mr. Schaff were to make his estimate of 
1920 income now it is quite conceivable that he would place 
it even lower than he did in March. Since March the 
eight-hour law has been accepted by the railroads and held 
constitutional by the United States Supreme Court; prices of 
materials have continued to rise, and fuel costs especially 
have gone up to an abnormal extent. 

The extent of saving that can be made with average con- 
ditions between now and 1920 is a matter of some difference 
of opinion as between Mr. Kendrick and the receiver of the 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas; but even assuming that Mr. 
Kendrick’s estimates were right in every respect under aver- 
age conditions, developments which have taken place since 
January, 1917, bear out in a rather striking way the com- 
ments which were made on Mr. Kendrick’s report when the 
abstract of it was published in these columns. The increase 
in railroad expenses has been abnormal; the roads face a 
shortage of labor even worse than could possibly have been 
expected in January; the increase in fuel costs has been with- 
out precedent. 

Whether the war goes on for two or three years, and a 
continuing heavy strain is put upon the resources of the 
United States, or whether the war comes to a sudden end 
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this summer, the prospects for the railroads of the United 
States are not such as to inspire optimism. It is hardly likely 
that prices of materials and labor, especially in the railroad 
business, will suddenly drop if the war ceases, while it 1s 
quite possible that there will be a strong reaction in the rail- 
road security markets. Every one who has studied the Mis- 
souri, Kansas & Texas situation is agreed on the fact that 
very extensive improvements, which mean new materials and 
additional labor, are needed on that system. Even now some 
materials are not obtainable at any price which the Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas could afford to pay, and a continuation of 
the war would pretty surely prolong this condition. Develop- 
ments which have taken place since January indicate how un- 
wise it would be to base a reorganization of the Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas on a hope that average conditions of rail- 
road operation will obtain in the years 1917 to 1920. Events 
so far are proving just the contrary. 

A security holder of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas, who is 
not closely in touch with the details of the present railroad 
situation and the outlook for railroad credit, might well make 
this experiment: Let him go to the vice-president of one of 
the larger trust companies, or some banker in whom he has 
confidence, and ask whether he recommends an investment in 
railroad securities at the present time, and if so, what sug- 
gestions he would make. ‘The chances are that the experi- 
ence of nine out of ten men making this experiment would 
be that the banker would in general advise against an invest- 
ment in railroad stocks or bonds, and if he made a few 
exceptions the Pere Marquette would be one of these excep- 
tions. ‘The Pere Marquette last week was taken out of the 
hands of the receivers and is just starting operation after 
one of the most drastic reorganizations which have ever taken 
place in the history of American railroading. ‘The Pere 
Marquette, however, is starting operation by the new com- 
pany with a high, sound credit, despite the general condi- 
tions which are affecting railroads in this country. If the 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas is reorganized on a basis of 
$11,000,000 available for interest in 1920, it is hardly con- 
ceivable under present circumstances that the new company’s 
credit will be good. If it is reorganized on a basis such 
that under the worst imaginable conditions it will be able 
to more than earn its fixed charges in 1920, it may well 
have, even to start with, a credit comparable to that of the 
Pere Marquette. 

It will be recalled that the Pere Marquette was reor- 
ganized without a drastic cutting down of fixed charges on 
a basis of hopes for the future and stayed out of receiver- 
ship less than five years. It will also be recalled that the 
Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton tried the experiment of 
dragging along with its old fixed charges, and with all the 
bolstering up that the Baltimore & Ohio could give it it 
failed. It is beside the question to discuss whether or not 
all of the things which the Interstate Commerce Commission 
says about the bankers and the Pere Marquette and Cin- 
cinnati, Hamilton & Dayton are fundamentally correct. The 
fact of the matter is that the general public—even the well 
informed general public—believe them to be correct. It is 
this fact which makes the subject of the reorganization of 
the Missouri, Kansas & Texas one of broader public interest 
than simply the question of whether or not present security 
holders of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas will have to accept 
large or small sacrifices in the plan that is eventually 
adopted. It is in the interest of all the railroads that the 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas reorganization be a fundamentally 
sound one and not a speculative one. In other words, if 
the reorganization is to be founded on an estimated income 
account for 1920, fixed charges ought to be made so low as 
to be covered with an ample margin of safety, even by the 
$8,000,000 operating income which Mr. Schaff gives as his 
estimate for 1920. Now is the time to prevent the pos- 
sibility of such a report on the Missouri, Kansas & Texas 
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as has been made by the Interstate Commerce Commissio 
on the financing prior to the last reorganization of the Per. 
Marquette and Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton. 





NEW YORK, NEW HAVEN & HARTFORD 


|? is natural to view the New York, New Haven & Hartfori) 

report for the calendar year 1916 as the final statement », 
the record of Howard Elliott’s work as president of the New 
Haven since July, 1913. There is no parallel in railroad 
history to this record. Insofar as it is a record of rehabilita 
tion, it is a financial rehabilitation rather than a physical re 
habilitation; but it is incomplete in either case. Neither has 
the operating problem been solved. It is a record, therefore, 
of overcoming difficulties—financial and operating—so that 
a foundation might be laid for future rehabilitation. No 
more heart-breaking task could be set a conscientious man, 
and Howard Elliott’s sense of duty and responsibility during 
these years has been beyond what any man ought to have had 
to assume. 

The balance sheet of the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford, as bad as it was in 1913, gives no adequate picture of 
the financial difficulties of the situation. There were $42,- 
600,000 loans and bills payable and $5,000,000 non-convert- 
ible 4 per cent debentures, which were due February 1, 1914. 
The road was without credit—in fact, if there is such a thing, 
its credit was a negative quantity; it had discredit. Secur- 
ities had been issued and sold to pay for street railways, boat 
lines, and to build an enormously expensive electric line— 
the New York, Westchester & Boston—from White Plains 
and Mount Vernon to New York. From a dividend paying 
road, with its stock selling above 150, it had become a com- 
pany on the verge of bankruptcy. In the first year of Mr. 
Elliott’s administration it became necessary to make a com- 
promise with the federal government, by which the New 
Haven turned over its control of the Boston & Maine, its 
boat lines, and certain other subsidiaries to trustees appointed 
by the government in order to avoid a suit which the New 
Haven was in no position to defend, and in the operation of 
the road itself an appalling accident occurred which under no 
possibility could be laid to the door of the new management, 
but which was of a nature to shake the nerve of the strongest. 

In some respects there was “something to be thankful for.” 
The press and the public of New England, made bitter by 
wrongs, fancied or actual, under the former management, 
were, for the most part, ready to welcome the new manage- 
ment and give it fair play and help, and Mr. Elliott was par- 
ticularly fortunate in being the kind of man who responded 
generously and frankly to this kind of a reception. It is a 
fact that the financial statement for 1916 does not and neces- 
sarily cannot reflect some of the most important work that 
Mr. Elliott did; that is, the work of placing the problems 
of the New Haven before the New England public. 

One difficulty in this respect, however, has been that the 
New Haven is like the only servant of a large family, each 
member of which wants to get more than his fair share of the 
servant’s time and has to live in such intimate relations with 
the servant that the shortcomings are not seen in their proper 
relation to the work done by the servant for the whole family. 

The labor situation on the New Haven in 1913 was bad, 
but to offset this, the average intelligence of all classes of 
employees, excepting, of course, track labor, was above the 
average of railroad men the country over. But here again 
the very closeness of the employees to the problems of the 
management made a broad view of the situation and a proper 
patience on the part of the employees peculiarly difficult. 
While, therefore, the public and the employees sympathized 
with and in general intended to be fair toward the New 
Haven, often and often they lacked the necessary paticnce. 
It was Mr. Elliott and his officers who had to supply the 
patience for the whole New England industrial family 
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Without credit, large expenditures for additions and bet- 
terments to the physical property and to equipment were nec- 
essarily postponed. The problem was one of trying to make 
the company scrape along as best it could, paying off debts 
from current earnings whenever there was sufficient surplus 
and renewing debts that could not be paid off. without the 
necessary banking support. The Pennsylvania probably 
helped the New Haven, but inevitably it was Mr. Elliott who 
had to bear the responsibility and worry of the financial diffi- 
culties as well as the operating difficulties. 

The last year and a half added to the other difficulties of 
the New Haven a tremendous burden of increased demands 
for transportation, on the one hand, and increased competi- 
tion for labor and materials, on the other. Earnings have 
run high, of course, and would have run higher if facilities, 
both of shippers and of the railroad, had been adequate to do 
the business which New England could book orders for. 

In the calendar year 1916 the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford earned $80,432,000 from the operation of its 
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carried in the fiscal year ended June 30, 1915. The average 
trainload of revenue freight was 327 tons in the calendar year 
1916; 334 tons in the fiscal year ended June 30, 1916, and 
333 tons in the fiscal year ended June 30, 1915, and 304 tons 
in the fiscal year ended June 30, 1914. 

Total operating expenses in the calendar year 1916 
amounted to $54,372,000, an increase of $9,000,000 over the 
calendar year 1915. There was $8,977,000 spent for main- 
tenance of way, an increase of $1,110,000 over the previous 
year; $10,694,000 spent for maintenance of equipment, an 
increase of $496,000, and $31,219,000 transportation ex- 
penses, an increase of $6,696,000. 

It is almost unnecessary to comment on the increases in 
both maintenance of way and transportation expenses. The 
New Haven had to compete with munition makers for labor, 
and, of course, the munition makers and other manufacturers, 
with their rate of profits immeasurably increased, paid any 
price that was necessary to get the men they wanted. The 
New Haven, therefore, not only had to pay high prices to get 
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The New York, New Haven & Hartford and Its Subsidiary the Central New England 


1,995 miles of railroad. These earnings are $10,326,000 
greater than in 1915 and when put on a per-mile basis make 
a striking showing, the average being $40,323 per mile, an 
increase of $5,338 per mile as compared with 1915. The 
New Haven earns almost as much from passengers as from 
freight, and more from passengers, express and other services 
incidental to passenger train operation more than from total 
freight train operation. ‘The increase in revenues was in 
passenger business as well as in freight. Freight revenue 
amounted to $38,727,000, an increase over the previous year 
of $4,330,000; passenger revenue to $31,085,000, an increase 
of $3,088,000, and express revenue to $4,237,000, an increase 
of $1,303,000. All of the figures for a comparison of freight 
and passenger traffic statistics are not available and such 
figures as are available have to be compared with the previous 
fiscal years ending June 30. Revenue ton mileage, using a 
derived figure, amounted to 2,497,000,000 in the calendar 
year 1916, as compared with 2,462,000,000 ton-miles carried 
in the fiscal year ended June 30, 1916, and 2,185,000,000 


any labor at all, but had always to take that which the manu- 
facturers did not want. Congestion added very heavily to the 
transporttaion expenses, so that an increase of about 20 per 
cent in transportation expenses is no worse than might have 
been expected. 

At the end of the year the company had loans and bills 
payable of $25,000,000, and cash of $5,167,000 and miscel- 
laneous accounts receivable of $6,046,000. For the purposes 
of this particular review the following table is more interest- 
ing than the usual statement of revenues and expenses given 
with annual report reviews in these columns: 


1916 1915 1914 1913 

Operating revenues ..... ‘$85,640,365 $74,750,698 $68,471,604 $72,356,586 
Operating expenses ...... 57,313,169 47,757,951 49,986,229 51,935,124 
Taxes and_ uncollectible 

railway revenues ...... 3,201,927 2,825,070 3,260,845 3,706,406 
Operating income ....... 25,125,269 24,167,677 15,224,529 16,715,056 
Ratio of operating ex 

penses to total operating 

HOMERUN a ocascesseuss 66.92% 63.89% 73% 71.78% 
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Letters to the Editor 





THE WAR AND THE COAL SUPPLY 


Papucan, Ky. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILWAY AGE GAZETTE: 

Last winter the country narrowly escaped a fuel famine. 
A certain utility company generating light and power for a 
city of 800,000 inhabitants appealed to its patrons through 
the public press to “go easy on the demand for light and 
power,” stating in paid advertisements just how many hours 
the fuel on hand would last. About the same time the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission found itself domiciled in a 
building in the nation’s capital, whose manager, unable to 
secure coal, was forced to suspend elevator service, the com- 
missioners being compelled to climb several flights of stairs. 

A coal car shortage plus an extraordinary growth in the 
demand for fuel, which was nation wide, was cited in ex- 
planation of the fuel famine, which followed a summer sea- 
son of low mine prices and a reasonably good coal car sup- 
ply. A few days ago this country was thrust into the vortex 
of the great war and quiet but persistent effort is being made 
to prepare it for the struggle to come. An army and a navy 
are being mobilized and a strong, capable organization of the 
railroad forces of the country has been perfected to insure the 
transportation of government forces, munitions, supplies, etc. 

Special attention is being directed to the work of amplify- 
ing the food supply of the nation, but as yet no plan* has 
been put into effect that will avert what promises to be the 
worst shortage of coal the country ever experienced, if im- 
mediate remedial steps are not taken to avoid it. 

That the country needs fuel now, for storage against a 
famine next winter, is evidenced most clearly by the reports 
that reach the consumer, as for example: 

Boston: “The situation next fall is bound to be very 
serious over large areas of New England. Those conversant 
with the trade are helpless to arrange for supplies with any 
assurance of their delivery. It seems idle to depend upon 
all-rail deliveries for any comprehensive quantity of coal 
where points much nearer the mines had to exist on meager 
shipments the past year.” 

BurFaLo: “It is not easy to say whether cars or miners 
are the shortest. Just as soon as one shows any improvement 
the other runs short. Many mines are running only three 
days a week.” 

CINCINNATI: “With no improvement whatever in the car 
supply, the cogl market continued to show remarkable 
strength for the season, no sign of lower prices being seen, 
and the predictions freely made that prices will go higher 
instead.” 

Mipp_E WEsTERN Country: “The car shortage steadily 
growing worse, with no prospect of any improvement. The 
Indiana and Illinois mines have probably worked a little 
better than half-time the past week, due to shortage of rail- 
way equipment.” 

ALABAMA Fretp: “Inquiries are brisk in both spot 
and contract channels, but the supply to meet this de- 
mand is woefully inadequate, and, although there has been 
no change in prices which have ruled for the past several 
weeks, there is a strong inclination upward, superinduced 
partly by a more pronounced car shortage in the last few days 
and a consequent reduction in output.” 

The great coal consuming regions, supplied from the docks 
of Lakes Michigan and Superior will not secure even 50 per 
cent of their 1917-18 requirements via the great lakes, and 
this extra load will be superimposed on the mines of the 


“When this letter was written the order of the board of railway executives 
giving preference to coal cars had not been announced. 
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Mississippi Valley region, now taxed to their utmost, as a re- 
sult of car shortage and a dearth of mine labor. The fall. 
ing off in production by the mines in central territory ay- 
eraged 925 cars daily in March as compared with February, 
or 11.5 per cent, which, when coupled with the market reports 
above quoted, would seem to offer a problem of national im- 
portance, best solved by the government placing the whol 
fuel producing and transportation matter in the hands of 
some man of the calibre of Herbert C. Hoover, who was re- 
called from the relief work in Belgium to work out the fooc 
conservation problem of this country. 
EucENE McAULIFFE. 


— 


TRUCK RESISTANCE ON CURVES 


WINNIPEG, Man. 
To THE Epitor oF THE Rattway AGE GAZETTE: 

Referring to Lewis E. Moore’s letter in reply to mine re 
garding truck resistance on curves, both of which were pub- 
lished on pages 731-733 in the issue of April 6, 1917: I 
know it is contrary to good taste and it is also contrary to 
my desire, to prolong a discussion of this kind, but there 
are one or two statements in Mr. Moore’s letter with which 
I cannot agree. He makes the statement that I admit that 
his statements were correct for the assumptions made. I 
fail to see where he gets this idea from my letter. In the 
final paragraph of my letter, I made the statement that 
under an absurd hypothesis Mr. Moore’s theory would be 
logical. 

The object of my letter was to call attention to the in- 
correct statements that appeared in the 3rd and 4th para- 
graphs of his original letter, explaining Figures 1 and 2. 
The statement referred to is as follows: “This quantity 
multiplied by the coefficient of friction ‘f’ gives the drag 
due to the curve with this method of making up the train.” 
This was a flat statement of what caused curve resistance 
and what it amounted to, and it is so far from the truth that 
I felt that it should be challenged. Had I known that Mr. 
Moore was dealing with phantom equipment, I would never 
have entered into the discussion. 

Mr. Moore accuses me of adding a grade which makes 
an unnecessary complication. I simply added the grade in 
order to make the conditions such that the draw-bar pull on 
the locomotive would be a maximum, and would therefore 
put Mr. Moore’s theory in the best possible light when be- 
ing compared with what actually takes place. 

As to Mr. Moore’s statement that my figure does not cor- 
rectly represent the forces acting, I am willing to leave the 
decision of that question to the good judgment of the mathe- 
matical readers of your paper. Mr. Moore’s attempt at 
further elucidation, proves (at least to my mind) that he has 
entirely overlooked one of the most important factors in this 
case; namely, the reverse force of that extra force which it 
is necessary to apply in order to make a rolling cylinder 
move in a direction not parallel with a line perpendicular 
to the axis of rotation. J. G. SuLrivan, 


Chief Engineer Canadian Pacific, Western Lit 


AMERICAN DIRECTORY FOR Ruvussta.—The American- 
Russian Chamber of Commerce has just issued an American 
directory for circulation in Russia. The compilation, which 
is in the Russian language, contains, in addition to the di- 
rectory of American manufacturers, an extensive introduction 
dealing with the commercial relations between the United 
States and Russia, American political institutions, economic 
history and present economic conditions in the United States. 
It also contains extracts from the customs tariffs of the 
United States and Russia covering the chief articles of com- 
merce between the two countries. Further information in 
regard to the publication may be obtained from the American- 
Russian Chamber of Commerce, 60 Broadway, New Yor! 









Pennsylvania Locomotive Brick Arch Tests 


Fuel Is Saved and the Capacity of the Boiler to Pro- 
vide Steam Is Increased by the Use of Brick Arches 


HE importance of the brick arch to locomotive operation 
was never made more apparent than by the extensive 
tests recently conducted on the locomotive test plant 

of the Pennsylvania Railroad, the results of which are pub- 
lished in its Bulletin No. 30. (Copyright, 1917, by the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company). While numerous road tests 
have been made on different railroads showing a saving of 
fuel, an increase in boiler capacity and a reduction in smoke 
by the use of the brick arch, there has nowhere been available 
as complete and definite information regarding the advantages 
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of the brick arch on modern locomotives as contained in this 
bulletin. 

The tests were made on a Mikado locomotive (Class Lls) 
of the following general dimensions: 


NOCIGEE i RTI ORINEE «308s cake cde bod SSeS aw ee eee 320,700 Ib. 
ee i ee ae ie: | 
Cylinders (diameter and stroke) ............ccececcecccees 27 in. by 30 in. 
RaeaV Rice “WeMeRs NONI 5556 oo dc 5.00), v.Sioie ahve sinew dco eae atte eee 62 in, 
Heating surface, tubes (water side)..............ceeeeeeeees 3,713.8 sq. ft. 
Heating surface, tubes (fire side).........cccccesccseccceccs 3,372.0 sq. ft. 
Heating surface, firebox (fire side).........ssssecceccceces 305.97 sq. ft. 
Heating surface, superheater .(fire side)..........eeeeees 1,233.24 sq. ft. 
Heating surface, total (fire side)............cccceecceceeees 4,911.21 sq. ft. 
OOO SHURE coy a5 koe oD ere ot es hecd has aes wilh. oka aed 70.27 sq. ft 
OOS TOOMNNI AY SAE Gand ct as wl tear ais Haneiceneeteek se 205 Ib. 
Small tubes, number and diameter............cccceeceeeees 7+ -236—2% in. 
Large tubes, number and diameter...........cccccccccccccecees 40—5¥% in, 
Aue VUE Foc slatted sacar sce bares asad Fa 18 ft. 11 in. 
Ratios 
Total hectirie Seieriainns =F cnchte WBNS ~ <oc5 orcs sles ed a'bulgnsuwaadekiodesios 69.00 
Fire Grea: Camels Re -S- CEME RIOR oon nists ko 0. sa wie Sele dvividecnede 0.12 
Firebox heating surface + grate area.......0. ccc cee ceescecceecueccs 4.35 
Tube heating surface + firebox heating surface...........ceeeeeeeeee 11.02 


Five tests were made with a Security sectional brick arch 





in the firebox and six were made with the arch brick removed 
to show the evaporative range of the locomotive in both 
cases. Of the five arch tests, two were made at a speed of 
14.5 m.p.h., one with a 30 per cent cut-off and the other 
with a 50 per cent cut-off; two were made at 21.7 m.p.h., one 
with a 50 per cent cut-off and the other with a 60 per cent 
cut-off, and one was made at 28.9 m.p.h. with a 65 per cent 
cut-off. In the tests without the arch the same program was 
followed with the addition of a test at 28.9 m.p.h. with a 
60 per cent cut-off. 

The brick arch was supported on four water tubes, 3 in. 
in diameter. It extended 6 ft. 4 in. from the tube sheet, or 
to a point 4 ft. 434in. from the rear water leg of the firebox. 
The minimum distance between the crown sheet and the top 
of the arch was 2034 in. 

While the tests were made to determine the effect of the 
brick arch on the boiler, the engine and the locomotive itself, 
no consideration was given the arch tubes, which were left 
in the firebox for both sets of tests. This must be kept in 
mind throughout the following discussion as it has been 
demonstrated that the arch tubes play no small part in the 
increase in efficiency attributed to the brick arch. Other 
experimenters have found that the arch tubes alone by their 
added heating surface and the increased circulation of the 
water are responsible for a saving in the boiler efficiency of 
approximately one per cent per tube. The advantages shown 
for the brick arch in these tests would undoubtedly have been 
greater had the arch tubes been removed with the bricks in 
the “no arch’’ tests. 

All of the tests were fired by hand with Jamison coal, 
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Fig. 2—Rate of Evaporation and Evaporation per Pound of 
Coal 


which had passed over a screen having 1% in. openings and 
both series of tests were fired with coal from the same car. 
This is a Pennsylvania high volatile bituminous coal from 
the Latrobe region, Pittsburgh vein and, except in being 
screened instead of run of mine, it is fairly representative 
of the coal used in freight service on Pennsylvania locomo- 
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tives. An approximate analysis of coal used in the tests 
follows: 
Fixed carbon, per cent..... eeglet dvesideecceequabeeeedaree veccccces S400 
i NE OO na ac canna a keene ee oa RED 31.00 
SE ee eee ra ate ame ey ee? OOF 0.92 
WE Pe Ee cidsacudeberdaprcancesdbvesiccerhd ccs crkaretee een 14.08 
BE BEE vries or dbes Sedan rexey dened cede peeves ad Reabeweaeeete 100.00 
nt ONIN, ARIE CN ee nt at ce ene excaeheatoe 1.14 
Calorific value, B, t. u. per Ib. of combustible.............ccccceeces 15,258 
Calorifie value, B. t. u. per Ib. of dry coal..........cccccccccccceccs 13,088 


The fact that the fuel used was not run of mine is another 
feature which should be considered, especially from the fuel 
consumption standpoint. With run of mine coal and no arch 
there is a loss of fuel because of a certain percentage of the 
fine particles passing out through the tubes unconsumed. 
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Fig. 3—Rate of Firing and Efficiency of Boiler 
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With the arch a large proportion of these particles will doubt- 
less be consumed during their passage over the brick work. 


BoILER PERFORMANCE 


From the standpoint of the boiler, the tests show that with 
the arch there was an appreciable increase in the draft, es- 
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partial bridges and its area was equivalent to a round nozz|; 
of 7 in. diameter. Draft readings were taken in the ashpan, 
the firebox and both back of and in front of the diaphragm 
The arch had but little effect on the draft in the ash pan, bu 
the difference in the firebox was noticeable. At the dia 
phragm the difference was still more pronounced, being 25 
per cent greater in front of the diaphragm and 30 per cen: 
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Fig. 4—Indicated Horsepower and Coal Rate 





greater back of the diaphragm when the rate of firing was 
100 lb. of dry coal per square foot of grate per hour. The 
reason for this increase is due to the longer path for the 
products of combustion when the arch is used. It was also 
found that the draft was increased at all rates of equivalent 
evaporation per square foot of heating surface. 

Firebox and Smokebox Temperatures——The temperature 
in the firebox varied between 2,363 and 2,820 deg. F. with 
the arch and between 2,050 and 2,610 deg. F. without the 
arch for the different rates of combustion. Through the 
average rates of fuel combustion, the increase in firebox tem- 
perature due to the arch was 100 deg. F. This difference for 
the smokebox was about 30 deg. F. The smokebox tempera- 
ture varied from 456 to 609 deg. F. with the arch and 426 to 
529 deg. F. without the arch. 

Evaporation.—Fig. 1 shows how the arch increases the 
amount of water evaporated for all rates of combustion. At 








SUMMARY OF PENNSYLVANIA Brick ArcH Tests Data 


Test number ......-eeeeecceececccceecvnce 5,006 5,017 5,007 
Brick arch ...c.-sceccccsccccccseccecceees Yes No Yes 
Revolutions per Min.......ceeceeeeereeeeese 80 80 80 
Cut-off (per Cent)...--ccccccceccscccessces 30 29.6 47 
Duration of test (hours).....-.+.seeeeeeees 2.00 2.00 2.00 
Speed (m. p. hi)... -ecceccececcccccccerecs 14.5 14.4 14.5 
Boiler pressure (Ib.)....+-eeeeeeeeereceees 204.6 205.2 205.2 
Dry fuel fired (Ib. per hr.).....-+++--eeeee 2,179 2,304 3,391 
Dry fuel fired per hr. per sq. ft. of grate... 31.0 32.8 48. 
Water delivered to boiler (Ib. per hr.)...... 19,493 18,991 29,661 
Water evaporated per a SS ee 9.0 8.2 8 
uivalent evaporation: 
” Per hr. aa sq. ft. heating surface...... 5.1 5.0 7.8 
Per th. dry fuel... cccccccccccccsccees 11.4 10.7 11.3 
Boiler horsepowe? ..ccccccccccccccccccccce 722 711 1,112 
Mectaney Of BOUET. ccccccccescecevcceccoes 84.8 79 83. 
Dry steam to engines (Ib. per hr.).......... 17,513 16,931 27,861 
Tedionted WOTEEPOWET 2occsecccccccceseesce 926 938 1,486 
Dry fuel per i. hp. hr... .cccsccccsccccces 2.11 2.19 2.14 
Dry steam per i. hp. hr.....cccccccccesecs 18.93 18.06 18.74 
DEE GUE Cie) cdc svecscedsocsscceceves 21,602 20,936 35,907 
Pe PAOOEMOe 4. ccsk vee eeedsnusewes 834 803 1,386 
Dry fuel per d. b. hp. hr. (Ib.)....... 2.2 eee 2.4 2.6 2.3 
Dry steam per d. b. hp. hr. (Ib.).......-...- 21.0 21.1 20.2 
Machine efficiency of locomotive (ner cent).. 90.0 85.6 93.2 
Thermal efficiency of locomotive (per cent).. 8.3 7.6 8.5 


5,012 5,008 5,013 5,909 5,014 5,010 5,016 5,015 
No Yes No Yes No Yes No No 

80 120 120 120 120 160 160 160 
47.9 47.2 47.3 58.3 57.6 63.5 60.1 64.2 
2.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 0.75 0.50 
14.5 21.7 21.7 21.7 21.7 28.9 28.9 28.9 
205.0 205.3 205.4 264.6 204.4 204.3 202.5 185.0 
3,758 4,309 4,922 5,999 tase 9,332 8,624 13,018 
53.5 61.3 70.0 85.4 102.1 132.8 122.7 185.3 
30,150 35,138 36,676 46,370 47,570 58,227 50,395 53,898 
8.2 6. 6.2 5. 4.1 

8.0 9.3 9.7 12.4 12.8 15.6 13.6 14.5 
10.4 10.6 9.7 10.2 8.7 8.2 7.8 5.5 
1,133 1,325 1,384 1,767 1,818 2,226 1,936 2,062 
77.1 78.7 71.9 75.4 64.8 61.0 57.5 40.6 
27,360 34,976 34,516 46,260 45,598 58,163 49,701 53,898 
1,491 1,918 1,866 2,364 2,333 2,790 2,603 2,551 
2.29 2.25 2.48 2.53 2.95 3.34 3.27 5.10 
18.35 18.23 18.50 19.56 19.55 20.84 19.10 21.13 
36,120 31,004 30,193 39,362 37,586 34,284 32,218 1,070 
1,394 1,795 1,748 2,279 2,176 2,646 2,48 2,398 
2.5 2.4 2.7 2. 3.2 3.5 3.4 5.4 
19.6 19,5 19.8 20.3 21.0 22.0 20.0 22.5 
93.5 93.6 93.7 96.4 93.4 94.8 95.5 94.0 
7.9 8.1 7.3 7.4 6.2 5.5 5.7 3.6 











pecially at the high rates of combustion; that there was an 
increase in firebox and smokebox temperatures; an increase 
in evaporation at all rates of combustion; a decrease in smoke 
density; an improved equivalent evaporation per pound of 
dry coal and a material increase in boiler efficiency. 
Draft.—The nozzle used was common to Pennsylvania 
practice. It had four projections which might be considered 


combustion rates between 4,000 and 6,000 Ib. of dry coal 
per hour, the percentage increase in evaporation is nine per 
cent. Had the arch tubes been removed and run of mine coal 
used instead of screened lump, this difference would have 
been greater. There is shown in this chart a point corre- 
sponding to a fuel rate of 13,000 Ib. an hour. This was made 
in test 5,015, the data for which are shown in the table. Dur- 



















May 4, 1917 


ing this test the locomotive was driven far beyond its true or 
normal capacity without an arch; in other words the fuel was 
fired at such a rate that the efficiency of combustion fell off 
greatly. It is interesting to observe that the locomotive 
evaporated 54,000 lb. of water per hour at a fuel rate of 
about 8,000 lb. with the arch, while without the arch a fuel 
rate of 13,000 lb. was required to evaporate the same amount 
of water. It will be seen that at this high rate of combustion 
in the no arch test, it was only possible to maintain a boiler 
pressure of 185 lb., that only 4.1 lb. of water was evaporated 
per Ib. of dry fuel, that the boiler efficiency was only 40.6 
per cent, that 76 per cent smoke was produced and that 5.4 
lb. of fuel was required per drawbar horsepower. This 1s 
again shown in Fig. 5, which gives the amount of coal fired 
per drawbar horsepower. 

By referring the data to an equivalent evaporation from 
and at 212 deg. basis, the results show a saving for the arch 
of from six to ten per cent as the firing rate is increased from 
minimum to maximum. By plotting the equivalent evapora- 
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Fig. 5—Coal Fired and Dynanometer Horsepower 
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tion of water per hour per square foot of heating surface 
against the equivalent evaporation of water per pound of coal 
(Fig. 2) it is found that the arch effected an increase in the 
evaporation per pound of dry coal ranging between 7.4 and 
18 per cent as the evaporation per square foot of heating 
surface was increased from 5 to 14 Ib. 

Boiler Efficiency.—The increase in boiler efficiency by the 
use of the arch is illustrated in Fig. 3. It is plotted against 
the rate of combustion. The variation is very nearly constant 
throughout the range of combustion shown, but the percentage 
increase variés between 6.9 and 11.6 per cent as the rate of 
firing is increased from 35 to 120 Ib. of dry coal per square 
foot of grate surface. Comparing the efficiency on the basis 
of water evaporated per hour, the arch shows a higher boiler 
efficiency at all rates of combustions. 

ENGINE PERFORMANCE 

Since, as stated above, the degree of superheat is not in- 
creased by the use of the brick arch, it has no direct effect 
on ihe engine economy. It does, however, produce an in- 
crease in power on account of the greater evaporation, which 
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means that a train of a certain tonnage can be hauled at 
greater speeds than if no arch were used. It will also permit 
of increasing the size of cylinder if greater hauling capacity 
is desired. Further, the use of the arch will decrease the 
fuel consumption for the same train load operating at the 
same rate of speed as compared to the locomotive without 
the arch. Fig. 4 shows the relation between the indicated 
horsepower and the rate of combustion. The increase due 
to the arch varies from zero at light loads, to 12 per cent at 
maximum power. 

The maximum indicated horsepower obtained with the arch 
was 2,790 at the 28.9 m.p.h. and with 63.5 per cent cut-off, 
while with the arch removed but 2,603 indicated horsepower 
was developed at this speed with a 60.1 per cent cut-off. In 
test No. 5,015 in which the locomotive without an arch was 
fired at an excessive rate which reduced the efficiency of 
combustion, but 2,551 indicated horsepower was obtained 
with a 64.2 per cent cut-off. In this case the arch test 
showed an increase in indicated horsepower of 9.4 per cent 
over the no arch test; at the same time the no arch test re- 
quired 39.5 per cent more coal fired per square foot of grate 
surface per hour than the arch test. 


LOCOMOTIVE PERFORMANCE 


The effect at the drawbar of the use of the brick arch is 
to decrease the coal consumption per drawbar horsepower 
and to raise the maximum drawbar horsepower. Both of 
these results are well illustrated in Fig. 5. The percentage 
increase over the no arch locomotive in drawbar horsepower 
for different rates of combustion taken from the curve in 
Fig. 5 is as follows: 


DrAWBAR HORSEPOWER 
A 





- ——— Percentage 

Coal fired Arch No arch Difference Difference 
3,000 1,250 1,080 170 15.7 
4,000 1,680 1,440 240 16.7 
5,000 2,000 1,750 250 14,3 
6,000 2,250 1,990 260 13.1 
7,C00 2,430 2,180 250 11.5 


The additional power made possible by the use of the 
arch gives an increase in drawbar pull at speeds above 8 
m.p.h. 

A point indicates the fuel rate of 13,000 lb. an hour in 
Fig. 5. This is from test 5,015 referred to above and plainly 
indicates the break in the curve for the no arch test. No 
such break is indicated for the arch test and it would have 
been interesting had these tests been carried further to deter- 
mine where a similar break would occur in the arch equipped 
engine. 

In reviewing these tests, attention has been called to the 
fact that a coal high in volatile matter was used. Tests con- 
ducted on the Pennsylvania testing plant a number of years 
ago with an improvised form of arch without water tubes 
and with a similar grade of coal, and also a coal having less 
volatile combustible, indicated that the advantages of the 
arch were not so great with low volatile fuel. In both these 
tests and the tests described above, it was found that the 
excellent results obtained with the arch are due principally 
to the mass of the heated brick in the firebox and the long 
passage the heated gases are made to travel. In both cases 
more complete combustion is obtained before the products of 
combustion reach the tubes than when no arch is used. A 
brick arch placed in the firebox of a locomotive is, there- 
fore, of considerable advantage as less fuel is required per 
unit of work done and the capacity of the boiler is increased. 





CHILEAN RAILWAY Projects.—In regard to future rail- 
way construction in Chile the following summary of proj- 
ects which have obtained the sanction of the government 
may be noted: Antofagasta and Mejillones extension to the 
Longitudinal Railway. Penco to Perales, about 11.7 km. 
(7 miles). Los Angeles to Santa Barbara and on to Quil- 
leco, a distance of about 68.5 km. (42 miles). 
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PRODUCTION OF RAILS IN THE UNITED 
STATES IN 1916 


According to a bulletin just issued by the American Iron 
& Steel Institute, New York, based on statistics furnished by 
the various manufacturers, the total production of rails in the 
United States during 1916 was 2,854,518 tons. This is 
650,315 tons more than the production of 1915 and nearly 
double that of 1914. It is less, however, than the produc- 
tion of 1910 and several years previous as shown in the table. 
The figures given include the rails rolled for export, but the 
report does not show the extent of these shipments. 





PRODUCTION OF RAILS } BY "PROCESSES, IN GROSS TONS. 


Years Open-hearth Bessemer Rerolled* Electric Iron Total 

a RRP eee" 6,029 — eekéens * “obeos 6,512 2,947,933 
ARTS pe re 667 —-2,992,477 
reer 145,883 pA) ere eceee 871 2,284,711 
Se 183,264 ey 8 § sssées . gsene 318 3,375,929 
TI vs acteeadius 186,413 a ow wkwhees- Wade 15 3,977,887 
BEE chen rucenneds 252,704 oS eee ee 925 3,633,654 
Ws sectotsivnss 571,791 ef ee smned 71 1,921,015 
Be a atvedceces 1,256,674 Ak BPR aees 7 deine 3,023,845 
BR ade ciecuited 1,751,359 1,884,442 —.. see t 230 3,636,031 
eb ondéazesonne 1,676,923 1,053,420 91,751 462 234 2,822,790 
, Serer er 2,105,144 1,099,926 119,390 SAS teens 3,327,915 
Bissstercnare 2,527,710 817,591 155,043 2,436 3,502,780 
eae 1,525,851 323,897 95,169 Be 3s setae 1,945,095 
| erry ee 1,775,168 326,952 rer 2,204,203 
RS ee 2,269,600 440,092 144,826 2,854,518 





*Rerolled from old steel rails. Included with Bessemer and _ open- 
hearth steel rails from 1901 to 1910 inclusive. {Small tonnages rolled in 
tee and 1910 but included with Bessemer and open-hearth rails for 
these years. 





The percentage of Bessemer rails to the total tonnage rolled 
was 15.42 per cent in 1916 as compared with 14.83 per cent 
in 1915. Another interesting tendency is the increased use 
of rerolled rails; particularly those rerolled from old rails re- 
moved from track. In all 144,286 tons were rerolled in 1916 
as compared with 102,083 tons in 1915 and 95,169 tons in 
1914. 

One of the tables shows the production of rails classified 
according to weights of rail sections and it is seen that the 


PRODUCTION OF RENEWED AND REROLLED RAILS, 1911-1916. 


Rerolled from new seconds, new 


defective rails, etc. Rolled from Total 
Years Open-hearth Bessemer Total old rails rerolled 
ee 2,631 19,379 22,010 91,751 113,761 
SN eavcecbivecoees 13,140 29,446 42,586 119,390 161,976 
| See 13,052 30,741 43,793 155,043 198,836 
EERO EET 13,538 13,234 26,772 95,169 121,941 
Peace ceitanevesunes 6,477 2,652 9,129 102,083 111,212 
Wels deccsctaaccerss 1,711 2,149 3,860 144,826 148,686 








totals for 1916 differ materially from those of the previous 
year. As between 1915 and 1914 there was a decrease of 
125,000 tons in the production of rails weighing 85 lb. and 
under 100 lb. per yard and an increase of 160,000 tons in the 
production of rails weighing 100 lb. and over, while the cor- 
responding comparison between 1915 and 1916 shows an 
increase of only 77,856 tons for the rails weighing 100 lb. 
and over and an increase of 482,525 tons in the production 
of rails weighing 85 lb. and less than 100 Ib. 





PRODUCTION OF RAILS ‘BY ‘WEIGHT PER YARD, 1902-1916. 


Under 45 45 and 85 and 100 pounds’ Total 
Years pounds less than 85 less than 100 and over Gross tons 
ee 261,887 2,040,884 645,162 2,947,933 
Fee Kocseccoeecves 221,262 1,603,088 1,168,127 2992 "477 
| nasal 291,883 1,320,677 672,151 2,284,711 
Me énuedecanceess 228,252 1,601,624 1,546,053 3,375,929 
| ,612 1,749,650 1,943,625 3,977 ,887 
c 295,838 1,569,985 1,767,831 3,633,654 
1908. 183,869 687,632 1,049,514 1,921,015 
eee 255,726 1,024,856 1,743,263 3,023,845 
IRS HERE GE SS Ae 709 1,275,339 2,099,983 3,636,031 
| Se eae 218,758 1,067 ,696 1,536,336 2,822,790 
ator 248,672 1,118,592 1,960,651 3,327,915 
BR hcssihidewics 270, $967,313 2,265,062 "502,780 
_  _gons S *238,423 $309,865 868,104 528,703 095 
Sanka deanedea *254,101 $518,291 742,816 688,995 2,204,203 
| ae *295, 535 7566,791 1,225,341 766,851 2,854,518 


“Includes rails under 50 pounds. tIncludes 50 pounds and less than 


85 pounds. 
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PRODUCTION OF ALLOY-TREATED STEEL RAILS, 1909-1916. 


Production by Production by Production by weight 





alloys. processes. per yard. 
Total -———*——_, -——" 1, * 
produc- Open- 
tion. hearth 45 and 85 and 100 lbs, 
Gross Tita- Other and Besse- Under under under and 
Years. tons. nium. alloys. elect. mer. 45 ]bs. 85 lbs. 100 lbs. over 
1909 49,395 35,945 13,450 13,696 35,699 9,132 40,263 
1910 257,324 256,759 565 27,389 229,935 70,170 187,154 
1911 153,989 152,990 999 38,539 115,450 -- ° 27,097 126,892 
1912 149,267 i41,773 7,494 40.393 108,874 21 5,426 143,820 
1913 59,519 47,655 11,864 33,567 25,952 *91 79,414 50,014 
1914 27,937 23,321 4,616 27,447 490 *14 71,168 8,301 18,45 
1915 24,970 21,191 3,779 24,367 603 *6 71,977 6,555 16,43 
1916 28,562 26,493 2,069 27,675 887 41,761 10,506 16,295 


ks Includes rails under 50 pounds. 
¥ Includes 50 pounds and less than 85 pounds. 


BETTER USE OF CARS ADVOCATED 


The Railway Business Association has offered its services 
to the nation and has issued a statement from which the 
following is extracted: 

The railways of the country having patriotically met the 
national emergency by mobilizing the facilities of all the 
companies for operation as a unit, the manufacturers who 
compose the Railway Business Association declare them- 
selves ready for any task to which they may be called by 
those to whom national leadership is confided. President 
Wilson has called upon manufacturers to “speed and per- 
fect every process.” Manufacturers of railway appliances, 
supplementing their loyal response as individuals to this 
summons of the Commander-in-Chief, will undertake in con- 
cert a service to the nation. This service is to promote 
transportation efficiency through co-operation of shippers 
and consignees for fuller utilization of existing facilities. 

Such co-operation will be systematically fostered by the 
Railway Business Association. As makers of equipment, 
fabrics and supplies for the carriers our immediate interest 
ordinarily consists in creating a demand for and augmenting 
purchase of locomotives, cars, and track materials. In the 
present national emergency our paramount interest is to help 
bring success to the national arms. To that end we have en- 
listed to diminish waste in the use of our products and make 
every pound of tractive power pull all it can. * * * * 

We are informed in this situation by the chairman of the 
Advisory Commission to the Council of Defense, Mr. Wil- 
lard, that the most useful service remaining to which as an 
association we can devote our resources is the liberation for 
national needs of existing cars now needlessly detained 
through imperfection of method. By shippers co-operation 
is possible through the following methods: 

1. Fuller car-loading. 2. Prompter loading and unloading. 
3. Timing of orders for fuel and staples at seasons when 
there is a return movement of empty cars. 

Organizations of shippers, national and local, have long 
urged their members to co-operate for fuller use of cars. In- 
dividual shippers have in some instances scored startling 
achievements by increase in average car loading and hence 
in liberation of cars for use of other shippers. Some rail 
ways, aided by shippers, have substantially raised the average 
of car performance in miles moved per day. We shall urge 
shippers’ organizations to exchange information as to meth- 
ods and results and to join hands. We shall inform ship- 
pers and consignees of organizations through which they can 
co-operate. Where there is no avenue we shall propose its 
creation by some existing body or create it ourselves. 

Transportation is an essential national arm. Railways 
move the troops, feed the troops, equip the troops; railway 
feed the navy, equip and coal the navy, and build the 
ships. Specialization by localities has complicated industrial 
processes. No plant can perform its government task wit! 
out prompt movement to it of material, parts, supplies an 
fuel. Let no receiver of freight forget that he who saves 2 
pound of tractive power is fighting for his country and for 
the freedom of the world. 
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Rate Advance Hearings to Begin May 7 


Questions Asked by Commission—Congress and the 
Railroads—City Delivery Costs More Than Freight 


By Our Washington Editor 


on the application of the railroads for a general 15 

per cent advance in freight rates are to begin at Wash- 
ington on Monday, May 7. Statements on behalf of the roads 
will be made by a number of leading railway executives and 
accountants working under the direction of committees for the 
eastern, western and southern lines which have been laboring 
overtime preparing the statistical evidence showing the need 
for greater revenues. The statements will consist largely of 
data showing the increased expenses to which the roads are 
now being subjected even as compared with the rapidly grow- 
ing costs that were operative during the year 1916, when the 
railroads made the big showing as to net revenues which is 
being so much talked of by those who are opposed to any ad- 
vance in rates. 

The commission will be asked to decide the case not merely 
by looking backward to the figures for last year but by ob- 
serving the tendency shown in the figures for several recent 
months, the condition revealed by the present earnings and 
expenses and the facts which the roads will be able to prove 
as to their expenses for the coming year. Those who have 
based their arguments entirely on the already published 
figures of railway earnings, the latest of which are now two 
months old, may be somewhat surprised when their attention 
is directed to the facts of the present day and those of the near 
future.which can be told by those who have just made or are 
now making new contracts for fuel and other supplies. 

Some of the shippers who at the recent preliminary hear- 
ing said they expected to pay the cost of the Adamson law or 
that they would be glad to help the railroads better their earn- 
ings if the commission could control in some manner the way 
in which the money shall be expended, may receive a jolt 
when evidence is introduced that a 15 per cent advance in 
freight earnings on some roads will no more than pay the in- 
crease in the coal bill. An enterprising financial writer pub- 
lished a table a few days ago figuring the amount which a 10 
per cent increase in freight earnings would add to the value 
of the stocks of a list of roads, entirely ignoring the fact that 
to a large extent any increase which the commission may allow 
has already been spent. 

The commission’s announcement regarding the hearing is 
as follows: 

“The Interstate Commerce Commission has readjusted its 
calendar for the month of May so as to set apart the week be- 
ginning May 7 for hearings before the commission on car- 
riers’ proposals to generally increase freight rates, and the 
protests thereto. The hearings will be held in the ball room 
of the Raleigh Hotel, in Washington, D. C., beginning at 10 
o'clock a. m. During those six days it expects that the car- 
riers will put in their case. Hearings will be resumed on May 
23, and it has been suggested that the full presentation of the 
carriers’ side may be facilitated if cross examination of their 
witnesses is deferred until the subsequent hearings. This 
will give the representatives of shippers and of the public ad- 
ditional opportunity in which to prepare to cross examine, as 
well as to prepare their case in chief against the proposed 
increases. 

“The hearings will be continued until adequate opportunity 
has been afforded for the presentation of such matters as in 
the opinion of the commission may aid it in determining 
whether or not it should suspend all or any of the supplements 
carrying the proposed increases, or require modification 


Hora GS before the Interstate Commerce Commission 


WasuinocTon, D. C., May 1, 1917. 
thereof as a condition of their becoming effective on July 1, 
their proposed effective date.” 

This has been sent not only to the railroads and shippers 
but to all the state commissions. 

The fact that the commission in its order of last week, al- 
lowing the roads to file blanket supplements on at least 50 
days’ notice, has led railroad men to hope that the commission 
will be able to decide the issues before July 1 without feeling 
any necessity for suspending the new rates. The usual period 
between the filing of tariffs and the effective date, within 
which the commission considers any protests and decides 
whether to suspend, is 30 days. The roads will probably be 
able to file the proposed supplements more than 50 days be- 
fore July 1 or before May 11, and the commission has had 
since March 22, when the presidents of the eastern roads made 
their first informal announcement of their intentions, to con- 
sider in a general way whether the roads ought to have more 
money. The time since then has been consumed in prelimi- 
naries affecting questions of detail. 

Among these, which required considerable work on the part 
of the railroad committees, were the points raised in petitions 
filed with the commission last Wednesday, as soon as the per- 
missive orders had been issued allowing blanket supplements 
to be filed. These petitions, filed separately by the eastern, 
southern and western lines, asked that the commission issue 
an order or orders vacating or modifying such unexpired 
orders of the commission in the cases enumerated in lists at- 
tached, in such manner as will permit the rates covered 
thereby to be included in the proposed general rate advances, 
and also permitting the carriers to withdraw and cancel on 
one day’s notice, all of the suspended rates contained in tariffs 
covered by the attached lists of suspension orders so that the 
proposed 15 per cent advance may be applied to the rates su- 
perseded by the suspended rates. 

The carriers promised to restore as soon as practicable 
after July 1 such rate relationships as are prescribed in any 
of the outstanding unexpired orders. 

In the 5 per cent case the commission declined to grant such 
permission as is now asked. In cases where the commission 
has merely ordered a certain relationship without prescribing 
specific rates it is, of course, unnecessary. 

On Monday the anthracite carriers filed a petition with the 
commission asking relief from its order of April 1, 1916, in 
the anthracite rate case, in so far as it prescribed maximum 
rates for two years, and permission to file new tariffs, effec- 
tive on July 1, naming increases ranging from 5 to 25 cents 
per ton. The petition asserts that the investigation on which 
the order was based was as to conditions prior to January 1, 
1915; that the testimony as to the cost of service was as of 
November, 1912, much of the statistical information was for 
the year ending June 30, 1913, and the testimony as to the 
return on property investment was as of June 30, 1914. These 
conditions have now changed, the petition states, as has been 
described by the railway executives in presenting their appli- 
cation for a general advance in rates, and the rates prescribed 
are too low to afford proper compensation at the present time. 
The commission is asked to bear in mind that the transpor- 
tation of anthracite is a large proportion of the work done by 
many trunk line carriers and that they would receive com- 
paratively little increase from a percentage advance in rates 
which would not include anthracite. 

The commission on Monday suspended until. August 29 
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the tariffs proposing an advance of 15 cents per ton in the 
ex-lake iron ore rates, which had been filed before the appli- 
cation for a general rate advance and which the roads had 
asked to have considered as a part of the general advance pro- 
gram. The commission had just issued on the Saturday be- 
fore a supplemental report on its order which was issued after 
a general investigation of the iron ore rates, making effec- 
tive on June 1 a general readjustment of the ore rates. This 
included some advances although the commission said it was 
not intended to reduce or materially increase revenues. 


CHARACTER OF EVIDENCE DESIRED BY THE 
COMMISSION 


On Tuesday the commission issued a notice suggesting that 
the matters to be presented to the commission by the carriers 
in respect of their proposed increase in freight rates should 
include the following: 

1. The Emergency: 

(a) Does an emergency exist which affects transportation 
in such a way as to require emergency relief through increase 
in net earnings? Does it affect all carriers alike? to the same 
degree? require the same relief as to each? Why should that 
relief take the form of a percentage increase in all freight 
rates, except as specified in the applications on file? Why 
should that percentage be 15 per cent? 

(b) What, if anything, except our state of war and the 
Adamson act create that emergency? ‘To what extent, re- 
spectively, do those two factors necessitate the relief sought? 
to what extent do they call for relief at the hands of this 
commission? ‘To what extent do any other factors add to the 
emergency, and to what extent do they call for that relief? 

(c) Did the emergency exist prior to January 1, 1917? 
prior to April 1, 1917? When did it become an emergency 
requiring emergency treatment in according relief? By 
what criteria can it be determined later that the emergency is 
past? 

2. War Conditions: 

(a) Carriers should state in detail by individual lines what 
additional burden the war is expected to impose upon them 
and the effect of these burdens upon operating revenues and 
expenses. To what extent is the relief necessitated by antici- 
pated movement of government forces and material on “land 
grant” roads? 

3. Labor and Wages: 

(a) What is the total amount of the increase in wages dur- 
ing the period January 1 to March 31, 1917, resulting from 
advances in wage rates which became effective since Decem- 
ber 31, 1916? This should be shown by individual lines and 
by territorial groups. 

(b) What part, if any, of this advance has been included 
in the monthly report of operating expenses made to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission since January 1, 1917? 

(c) How much of this advance is directly attributable to 
the Adamson eight-hour law? 

(d) What is the percentage which the increase shown un- 
der question (a) above is of (1) the total operating revenue; 
(2) the total operating expenses as reported; and (3) the net 
operating revenue as reported for these three months? 

4. Cost of fuel, materials and supplies: 

(a) How do fuel contracts and costs now current compare 
with those in effect a year ago? What changes have been 
made since December 31, 1916, in divisions of freight rates 
on fuel accruing to the purchasing road? and what was for 
the year ended December 31, 1916, and what is now the re- 
sulting net. cost per ton of 2,000 Ib. for coal and per barrel 
for fuel oil, with the weighted average net cost of each? 

(b) The same question as to rails, ties and other materials 
and supplies. 

5. Recent changes in rates: 

(a) What increase in gross operating revenues, absolutely 

and on a percentage basis, has resulted and may be expected 
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to result from new rates and charges which have become e! 
fective since January 1, 1917? 

(b) What diminution in gross operating revenue has re 
sulted from reductions in rates and charges which have be- 
come effective since January 1, 1917? 

(c) In the southeast, what increase in gross operating 
revenues, absolutely and on a percentage basis, has resulted 
since January 1, 1916, from the readjustments incident to 
the fourth section findings and orders? 

(d) In the southeast, south, and southwest, what increas: 
in gross operating revenues, absolutely and on a percentage 
basis, has resulted from increased rates on lumber and ar- 
ticles taking lumber rates, since January 1, 1913? 

(e) As to increased net operating revenue in the year end- 
ing December 31, 1916, what has been done with it, and the 
accrual to it since? 

6. The reasonableness of the proposed increased rates. 
7. Application to be made of proposed increased revenue: 

(a) Carriers should indicate the approximate amount of 
increase in gross and net operating revenues which in their 
estimate would result to representative individual lines and 
to territorial groups from the proposed increase as compared 
with gross and net operating revenues for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1916. 

(b) Carriers should file statements showing in detail the 
purposes to which the increased revenues which they hope to 
get are to be devoted. 

(c) Carriers should indicate the extent to which they are 
willing to limit the rate of dividends to be paid during the 
continuance of the war. 


CONGRESS AND THE RAILROADS 


Chairman Adamson of the House Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce on Monday introduced a joint resolu- 
tion to require the Interstate Commerce Commission to sus- 
pend the proposed advances in rates until after the end of 
the war and until after the Goethals commission shall have 
reported its findings as to the effect of the operation of the 
Adamson eight-hour law, also directing the commission to 
investigate and report “what roads stand in need of increased 
revenue in order to maintain their efficiency, what are the 
causes of their depressed businesses, and what action or ap- 
propriation would be appropriate on the part of Congress in 
order to maintain the efficiency of such roads to the end that 
they may be strengthened and their efficiency may be main- 
tained without simultaneously taxing the public to increase 
the revenues of their strong competitors who need no assis- 
tance.” 

The preamble states that the demand for increase is based 
largely on allegations of increased expense caused by the 
eight-hour law, that the law carries its own method of ascer- 
taining and reporting the effects of its operation, that it was 
based on the “just contention of the trainmen that freight 
trains should run 1214 miles an hour instead of 10 miles an 
hour so as to obviate or minimize any increase in expenses,” 
and that the carriers are not properly enforcing and comply- 
ing with it. The resolution also declared that no considera- 
tion should be given to any claim based on the Adamson 
eight-hour law until after it shall have operated for the time 
prescribed therein and until the Goethals commission shal! 
have reported and that in order to have the claims considered 
and the effects of the operation reported upon, the carriers 
shall have instituted schedules for their freight trains at the 
rate of 124 miles per hour, or have shown to the Goethals 
commission and secured from the commission affirmation of 
the claim that to have instituted the 1214 miles per hour 
schedule would have been more expensive than the system in 
practice. The resolution introduced by Senator Smith of 
Georgia directing the commission to suspend the proposed 
increase was expected to have come up in the Senate on Mon- 
day, but its discussion was deferred until Thursday. 








May 4, 1917 


Some of the leading members of Congress have expressed 
the opinion that it will finish the work pertaining to war and 
defense measures and adjourn by about the first of June with- 
out considering any general legislation. An effort will be 
made, however, to have the bills providing for an increase in 
the membership of the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
to give the commission jurisdiction over car interchange con- 
sidered as a part of the war program. The House Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce on April 24 reported 
favorably Mr. Adamson’s bill, H. R. 3650, enlarging the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to nine members and au- 
thorizing it to organize its work by divisions. The bill as 
reported contains the provision proposed in the Senate by 
Senator Cummins that in all proceedings relating to the rea- 
sonableness of rates or to alleged discriminations not less 
than three members of the commission shall participate and 
that in all hearings relating to the valuation not less than 
seven members shall sit in the hearing and participate in the 
decision. Mr. Adamson’s bill to authorize the President to 
take possession of railroads, telephone and telegraph lines or 
to direct the operation of any lines without taking them over, 
is a separate bill, H. R. 3350. This bill carried a provision 
for increasing the Interstate Commerce Commission to eleven 
members. 

The budget of proposed expenditures for the military and 
naval establishments on account of the war, reported to the 
House of Representatives on April 30 by the Appropriations 
Committee, carries an item of $160,000,000 for the trans- 
portation of troops and supplies. 


CITY DELIVERY COSTS MORE THAN FREIGHT 


_ That freight rates constitute a smaller factor in the cost of 

living than the cost of cartage within the city of articles which 
enter largely into the living expenses of every family, is the 
conclusion reached in a study of cartage costs in the city of 
Washington just issued by the Bureau of the Census. The 
study was prepared by Eugene F. Hartley, expert chief of a 
division of the bureau, and is based on an investigation of the 
cost of delivery of 120 carefully selected dealers, representing 
17 lines of retail business, together with 8 wholesalers of 
meat products, representing one-third of the aggregate whole- 
sale and retail business of the city. The average delivery cost 
was shown to be equal to 6.2 per cent of the total gross sales, 
ranging from 1.1 per cent for wholesale meat products to 45 
per cent for ice. Based on these figures the total cartage 
costs for the city of Washington are estimated to aggregate 
$8,000,000, after deducting for outbound shipping cartage 
and government cartage, as compared with $7,250,000, the 
total of inbound freight charges paid by the city during the 
calendar year 1916. Of the freight charges $5,450,000 rep- 
resented rail transportation and $1,800,000 represented 
water transportation. The estimated total transportation and 
cartage costs applying to commodities for public consumption 
in Washington are placed at approximately $40 for each in- 
dividual or $190 for each family in the city, of which less 
than half represents freight charges and only about one-third 
railroad freight. 

In an introductory statement, William C. Redfield, Secre- 
tary of Commerce, says, “I have felt increasingly for some 
years past that in giving so large an amount of attention to 
the matter of freight rates we were dealing with the obvious 
and too much neglecting the important. This does not mean, 
of course, that the matter of freight rates is even relatively 
unimportant. Far from it; but it does mean that the fac- 
tors in the cost of distribution which we may group into the 
word ‘cartage’ are more costly and more important than rail- 
way freight rates, and that this subject has almost been ig- 
nored in our public thought. 

“The study will show that in the city of Washington cart- 
age is a good deal larger item of cost than freight rates. This 


Is true, although, as the statement says, no attempt has been 
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made therein to include the cartage costs incident to the de- 
livery of food supplies and other commodities brought into 
the local market by the farmer and truckman from the sur- 
rounding country, nor indeed does the statement cover any 
form of cartage from the country into the city, and vice versa. 
It should be remembered also that the city of Washington is 
not an industrial town, and therefore the element of cartage 
involved in factory operations is almost wholly absent. There 
are few if any large mercantile warehouses, and the cartage | 
cost involved in their operation is also lacking. Neither does 
the study include the cartage costs of general storage ware- 
houses or household moving.” 

The report says that in spite of the rapidly increasing pro- 
portion of population in cities “the expansion of facilities 
for handling local products has not kept pace with that of 
facilities for handling commodities brought in by freight.” 
It is stated that no other city of its size in the 
United States would provide so suitable a field for an 
initial investigation of this nature as Washington. The 
percentages of gross sales represented by the cost of delivery 
for the various general classes of shipments or commodities 
are shown as follows: Merchandise 1.8 per cent, food 
products 7.4 per cent, building materials 10.2 per cent, 
brewers and bottlers 10.8 per cent, laundries 15.3 per cent 
and miscellaneous 3.6 per cent. The classes of commodities 
showing the highest five average percentages for delivery 
costs are: Ice 45 per cent, bottled soft drinks 20.2 per cent, 
brick 19.9 per cent, bakery products 19.8 per cent and laun- 
dered goods 15.3 per cent. The classes for which the lowest. 
three averages (exclusive of that for wholesale meat products) 
appear are: Department store merchandise 1.5 per cent, 
furniture and carpets 2.8 per cent and hardware 3 per 
cent. 


ITALY’S COAST DEFENSES ON WHEELS 
By Our Special European Correspondent 


Every reader of the Railway Age Gazette no doubt well 
knows that the armored train is an American invention that 
was first used and perfected in our Civil War. We have not 
heard much about the exploits of armored trains in the 
present European conflict. In the early part of the war such 
trains were improvised and used for a time on the French 
front, but it has been left to Italy to use these rolling 
fortresses to best advantage. She is using armored, or per- 
haps they might better be called armed, trains to protect 











Courtesy of Italian Navy Department. 
Train Partly Hidden Watching for Submarines 


some 500 miles of her Adriatic coast, and according to a 
statement by the Italian Navy Department, these are the 
first trains that have been specially equipped and long used 
for such a purpose in the history of warfare. 

The construction of these trains, which are manned and 
equipped by the navy department, grew out of the curious. 
conditions of warfare that prevail in the Adriatic sea. Since 
Italy entered the war two years ago her fleet has been occu- 
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pied in keeping the Austrian fleet bottled up in the Adriatic 
and in protecting the French, English and Italian transports 
and supply ships in the Mediterranean from the attacks of 
the Austrian war ships, particularly her submarines. The 
Austrians have spent their time endeavoring to break the 
neck of the bottle and push out the cork at the mouth of the 
Adriatic between Brindisi, Italy, and Avlona, on the oppo- 
site continental shore. 

Failing for the most part in the chief aim of her task, 
Austria has harassed the Italian cities and towns of the 
Adriatic coast by frequent bombardments from submarines, 
light .war vessels and aeroplanes. The latter can leap 
across the Adriatic, a distance of 60 or 70 miles, from the 
bases of Pola or Cattero, drop bombs on Ancona or Bari, or 
any one of the many little cities of the coast, and run safely 
back. As one of the main lines of the state railways hugs 
the Adriatic coast from Ravenna southward, trains and 
depots have been not infrequently bombarded by either 
Austrian vessels or aeroplanes. 

This railroad so near the coast, however, has proved the 
means of using the armored train by the Italians. The 
whole coast has been so thoroughly mined that enemy war 
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done, they go to their guns, for the most part 3% 
calibre. The train generally consists of eight cars and a loco- 
motive, two cars for the men, one for the officers, one for 
stores and four flat cars for the mounting of the canno: 
Before firing, special braces are thrown out to catch the gun 
recoil and prevent the shattering of the freight cars. The 
train is equipped with a special navy signal outfit, compris- 
ing flags, wireless, and means for tapping the telephone and 
telegraph wires near the railroad. To one of the cars is 
tached a signal hoist for the lookout man, somewhat like 4 
fire ladder, which holds him 50 feet from the ground. 


PRESERVE AS WELL AS PRODUCE * 


The abnormal industrial and transportation conditions at 
the present time bring strongly to our attention the extraor- 
dinary care that should. be given to guard property against 
loss, particularly by fire. No insurance indemnity can re- 
place materials and foodstuffs destroyed. It is quite as im- 
portant to preserve as it is to produce. 

A little extra time, thought and money spent in the protec- 
tion of property through policing is energy well spent. Watch- 








Courtesy of Italian Navy Department. 





Opening Fire on an Austrian Aeroplane 


vessels navigate at the greatest risk. Indeed so thick are 
the mine fields that the whole fishing industry of the coast 
has been ruined for the time being; special charity measures 
in which Americans take part, have been adopted for the 
local. populations. At that, these mines cannot keep away 
‘aeroplanes nor venturesome submarines, nor can the Italians 
build forts along the entire coast. 

Therefore, this condition has been met by the construction 
of these protective coast trains. Whenever their own signal 
corps or that of the regular coast guard reports an enemy 
vessel or aeroplane, the train takes the right of way, goes to 
the point nearest the enemy, and either destroys or drives 
off the enemy with its long range guns. These trains also 
serve as convoys for munition trains that are often followed 
by the enemy, acting on his secret spy information. 

The organization of the crews of these trains is virtually 
that of the crew of a small armored cruiser. Each train has 
70 naval seamen and officers, all expert gunners, who have 
their quarters in specially built freight cars that are a part 
of the train. Here they eat and sleep, working watch in and 
watch out, as on ship board, and when there’s fighting to be 


men’s service should be well maintained and such employees 
should be known to be active, intelligent and carefully in- 
structed; they should know how to get help quickly. There 
should be no relaxation on nights and Sundays. Superin- 
tendents and foremen should give personal attention to the 
supervision of all fire apparatus and water supplies, and they 
should know that the men responsible for such matters are 
carrying out instructions. Personal tours of the property 
are desirable ; this to see that all fire equipment is ready for 
instant use, well maintained in all particulars and plentifully 
supplied. Carefully watch its condition and have it replaced 
or supplemented promptly, when necessary. Have all ap- 
paratus carefully inspected by competent men at frequent in 
tervals, at least daily. Have defects immediately remedied 
See that fire brigade organizations are carefully instructed 
and regularly drilled. 


*From a paper by Charles N. Rambo, superintendent of the Mutua 
Fire, Marine & Inland Insurance Company, Philadelphia, a mutual 
ance compuny of which the principal policy holders are railroad companies 
Its president is J. B. Hutchinson. Other officers of the Pennsylvania and 
officers of the New York Central, the Baltimore & Ohio and the Nort 
Western are on its board of directors. 

















A Typical View of the Swamp Sections 





Construction of a Comprehensive Low-Grade Line 


The Seaboard Air Line is Completing the Last Link 
in a New Route from Hamlet, N. C., to Savannah, Ga. 


URING the past year the Seaboard Air Line has been 
D building a new single track line, 88 miles long, that 
will form a connecting link in a low-grade line 
between Hamlet, N. C., and Savannah, Ga. This line ex- 
tends south from Charleston through an agricultural ter- 
ritory to Savannah, where connection is made with the 
Hamlet-Jacksonville line of the Seaboard. The part of this 
low-grade line north of Charleston was built several years 
ago as an independent road under the corporate name of 
the Carolina, Atlantic & Western railway, and was recently 
absorbed by the Seaboard. It is 167 miles in length and 
extends south from Hamlet, N. C., to Charleston, S. C., 
giving the Seaboard an entrance to this city. 

Up to this time the Seaboard has been handicapped in 
handling traffic between Charleston and the southwest by 
the length of its line, but the completion of this new section 
between Charleston and Savannah eliminates this difficulty. 
From Charleston to Savannah the new line is 25 miles 
shorter than any other, while from Charleston to Jackson- 
ville, Fla., the saving in distance over other lines is 45 
miles, and to Tampa, 51 miles. Also in connection with 
the Savannah and Montgomery branch of the Seaboard to 
Vidalia and the Macon, Dublin & Savannah railroad, which 
is closely allied with the Seaboard, the distance from Charles- 
to Atlanta is but little greater than that of other 
ines. 

However, the greatest importance of the extension is not 
the saving in distance but the reduction in the grade, as 
the Seaboard will have a 0.5 per cent compensated grade 
line between Hamlet and Jacksonville over the new line 
as compared with the present 1.25 per cent grade line by 
way of Columbia. By diverting the through freight now 
handled over the old route between Hamlet and Savannah 
to the new low-grade route, a large saving will be effected 
In operating expenses as the train tonnage will be increased 
from the present rating of 1,042 tons to 2,371 tons. 

_ While the new line is 11.3 miles longer than the present 
line from Hamlet to Savannah, via Columbia, the ruling 
grade against both north and southbound traffic is reduced 
from 1.25 per cent to 0.5 per cent, the maximum curvature 
1s cut from 5 deg. to 4 deg., the total curvature is reduced 
from 6,011 deg. to 1,704 deg. and the rise and fall is reduced 
from 4,908 ft. to 1,493 ft. For the total distance of 255 
miles via the new route the maximum curvature is 3 deg. 
except for three curves of 4 deg. 





THE CHARLESTON-SAVANNAHB EXTENSION 


As stated above, the northern end of the low-grade line 
was built as an independent road from Hamlet to Charles- 
ton and has been in operation for some time. The 88-mile 
extension joins it on the outskirts of Charleston and extends 
south to Savannah. The line is unusual in that it is 98 
per cent tangent, there being only 100 deg. of curvature in 
its entire length, and a single tangent being 38 miles long. 

The line is confined entirely to the low lands along the 
inland waterway between the two terminal cities which it 
follows closely. It traverses a country which is badly cut 
up by tide-water streams, making frequent bridges necessary. 
For 17 miles the line is carried through swamps that offered 
the chief obstacle both to the location and the construction. 
In projecting the line through the swamps it was necessary 
to resort to the use of boats and at times the locating party 
was forced to row 10 and 12 miles to advance the line one. 
The location was further hampered by the dense under- 
growth that was impassable without the aid of clearing par- 
ties. 

Outside of the swamp sections, the grade line conforms 
closely to the ground surface. As a result the necessary 
grading was light and presented no special difficulties. 
Through the swamp it was necessary to place comparatively 
heavy fills that in places exceeded 15 ft. in height. Between 
the South Edisto and Ashepoo rivers the line is carried on 
a fill for more than six miles without coming to grade. The 
same conditions obtain to a lesser extent at other points along 
the line and, because of the wet nature of the country trav- 
ersed, the securing of the necessary material for the em- 
bankments was a different problem. At the Ashley and 
at the Stono river crossings, where more than two miles’ of 
swamp fill was required, the material was secured from the 
waste sand piles of abandoned phosphate mills which were 
reached from the new line by temporary spur tracks. The 
material was loaded into standard gage equipment by steam 
shovels and hauled to the embankment. 

At the South Edisto and Ashepoo rivers, the swamp fills 
necessary closely approximated five miles in extent and aver- 
aged from 10 to 15 ft. in depth. At this point, dredging 
apparatus was installed on the high ground along the river 
and the dirt for the fill was pumped to place through a 
pipe line nearly a mile in length. The material thus placed 
is very light and disintegrates when exposed to. the’ air. 
Consequently it was not used. for the entire height of the 
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fill, but the top layer was brought from a borrow pit one 
mile south. This pit is the largest on the line, being about 
7,000 ft. long. It is located on the line of the railroad and 
is in reality a widened cut. At this point the grade line 
‘was lowered as much as possible, securing a depth of pit 
averaging about 15 ft. The site was fully covered over 
with timber and before it could be utilized as a borrow pit 
extensive clearing was necessary. The operation was hin- 
dered by the remaining stumps and by water which was 
encountered in the first cut of the shovel so that before sub- 
sequent cuts were made drainage ditches were constructed. 

Before placing the fills through the 17 miles of swamp 
country it was necessary to construct more than 13 miles of 
temporary trestles. They were built of pine piles, largely 
cut along the line, capped with 12-in. by 12-in. timbers 
with two stringers under each rail. The trestles carry the 
Seaboard standard equipment and the rail that is laid is 
permanent. In addition more than four miles of permanent 
trestles were placed for the approaches to the various bridges. 
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Maps Showing the General and Detailed Location of the 
New Line 


These are built entirely of creosoted materials and in ac- 
cordance with the Seaboard standard plans for ballasted 
floor trestles. Where the height is less than 35 ft. the single 
deck type of pile trestle was built with two decks for greater 
heights. In either case the trestle bents were placed 12 ft. 
6 in. center to center and the deck consists of 12-in. by 12- 
in. caps 14 ft. 6 in. long, supporting twenty-four 6-in. by 
12-in. stringers laid with alternating joints to form the solid 
floor on which the ballast is applied. On each side of the 
trestle 4-in. by 6-in. guard rails are provided to retain the 
ballast. On all trestles over~200 ft. long and 20 ft. high 
refuge bays were provided at the center and at intervals of 
200 ft.; staggered on opposite sides of the bridge. 

The principal difficulties in making the fills resulted from 
the forces developed by their settlement. As the material 
was placed, the surrounding ground level for a distance of 
50 ft. to 60 ft. on each side of the line raised, maintaining 
the same general level as the fill. As this upheaval con- 
tinued, cracks appeared in the more solid upper strata which 
finally broke up into slabs of varying sizes. As the breaks 
developed, the slabs were given a quarter turn from the 
force of settlement and assumed a position like flagstones set 
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on edge, arranging themselves practically parallel to the line 
of thrust. The construction of the line has been under \ 
for nearly a year, and while the settlement at present is com- 
paratively slight, it still continues to a certain extent, resu!t- 
ing in frequent sags in the track surface which must be filled 
before the ballast is applied. 

At the Ashley river fill, the cross section measurements 
indicated that 66,680 cu. yd. of material was necessary to 
make the embankment. The seriousness of the settlement 
in this district can be best shown by the statement that the 
actual quantities placed totaled 243,288 cu. yd. or an excess 
of 176,600 cu. yd. over the estimate. Serious trouble was 

















Taking Out Sags in the Grade Through the Swamp Sections 


experienced in maintaining the track during construction 
as the force resulting from the settlement was sufficient to 
throw the trestle 10 to 15 ft. out of line at places and to 
entirely wreck it at others. As these breaks occurred it was 
necessary to restore the line before construction could be 
continued. Where a trestle was not entirely wrecked it was 
sometimes possible to pull it back approximately to its proper 
location. At other points the line was restored by placing 
brush and timber in mattress style as a support for the 
track and at the more extensive breaks a new trestle was 
provided. 

As a further complication of the construction through 
these sections the consistency of the more solid upper strata 

















Bridge Over the Cambahee River 


was not uniform and while in the main it gave way as the 
fill was placed, and allowed the settlement to occur, at places 
it obtained sufficient carrying power to support the fill and to 
act as a bridge over the soft material below. As these sec- 
tions were encountered the hard material was blasted by 
small charges of explosives to insure the proper settlement 
and a permanent construction. 

The principal structures on the line are the bridges over 
the 13 river crossings. Commencing at Charleston, the first 
bridge is over the Ashley river. It consists of four 1!0-It 
6-in. deck girder spans and a 260-ft. draw span, the largest 
on the line, providing space for two 105-ft. clear channels. 
Approximately 2,000 ft. of permanent trestle is provided at 
this point for the bridge approaches. At the two crossings 
of the inland waterway, (Stono river) and at the South 
Edisto and Ashepoo rivers, 178-ft. draw spans were piace 
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with trestle approaches. To secure the desired clearance for 
navigation, two 65-ft. clear openings are provided at the 
Stono crossings and the Ashepoo river, while at the South 
Edisto the two openings are 64 ft. in the clear. 

At the Combahee river the bridge consists of a trestle 
approach, four 75-ft. deck girder spans and a 130-ft. draw 
span that provides two 48-ft. openings for navigation. At 
North Wimbee creek a 130-ft. draw span was placed, pro- 
viding two 45-ft. clear openings. 

The Broad river bridge is the largest structure on the 
line. It consists of 2,000 ft. of permanent trestle, twelve 
110-ft. 6-in. deck girder spans and a 154-ft. draw span 
over two 56-ft. clear openings. The five remaining im- 
portant bridges are comprised of fixed deck girder spans 
ranging fram 36 to 50 ft. in length with the necessary trestle 
approaches. 

The smaller bridges were all constructed as _ ballasted 
deck trestles. At waterways of 3-ft. span or less corrugated 
iron pipe was used, while at openings of more than 3-ft. 
spans creosoted timber box culverts were~provided. ‘The 
principal difficulty in preparing the foundations for the 
bridge abutments and piers, which are all of concrete, was 
occasioned by the poor bottom, it being necessary to drive 
piles 80 to 90 ft. in length to secure the proper bearing. 
At the larger structures the piles were placed by water-rigs, 








Delivering Ties by Means of the Water-ways 


advantage being taken of the streams to bring in the con- 
struction materials in advance of the grading. 

After placing the foundation piles of the river bridges 
sheet steel coffer dams were provided. The dams were driven 
around the pile clusters and extended above the high water 
level. The necessary foundation excavations were then made 
inside the dams that were so placed as to serve as forms for 
the footing course of the piers. At the Cambahee river the 
concrete plant consisted of a mixer placed on a flat car and 
adjoining cars on which the materials for the concrete were 
stored. Runways were provided from the material cars to 
the mixer and from the mixer to the forms. The concrete 
was wheeled from the mixer to the dumping platforms and 
was lowered into the forms by chutes. 

The footing courses were carried up inside the coffer 

dams to approximately the high water level and allowed to 
set. The neat work forms were then placed and filled by 
the above method. No attempt has been made to salvage 
the steel coffer dams. 
_ As the line reaches no town of any size in its entire length, 
it was necessary to make special arrangements for housing 
and feeding the engineers and laborers. Consequently, con- 
struction camps were located at points accessible by means 
of the highways or waterways. Also the lack of rail facili- 
ties adjacent to the line complicated the bringing in of the 
contractors’ equipments and supplies. 

The construction was carried on from both the Charles- 
ton and Savannah ends and from the construction camp 
Just north of Broad river, where the new line crosses the 
Charleston & Western Carolina railroad, which affords the 
nly rail connection with the new line outside the terminal 
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cities except for an occasional spur track of the Atlantic 
Coast Line. Temporary tracks were installed at the cross- 
ing and construction was also carried on in both directions 
from this point as a base. 

The Jefferson Construction Company, of Charleston, 
S. C., was the general contractor. 





AMERICA’S ARMY OF RAILWAY PROTECTORS 


When the Railway Age Gazette published in its issue of 
March 30 an article from its European correspondent en- 
titled, ‘““Europe’s Hidden Armies of Railway Protectors,” 
it did not expect to be able so soon to show pictures of similar 
railway protectors at its very doors. Uncle Sam’s olive drab, 
however, has for some weeks been a common sight on railway 











Copyright, by Harris & Ewing, Washington. From Paul Thompson, New 
ork, 
On Guard at the Potomac Bridge 


property and soldiers are now to be seen at every important 
bridge, tunnel, and other railway structure. 

Guarding railway property is perhaps easy compared with 
the fighting in Europe that apparently lies ahead of our 
soldiers, but it is not without some discomforts and dangers. 
The railroads, as a rule, are helping their guardians as well 











Soldier on Guard on the Susquehanna River Bridge, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore & Washington 


as they can, and at many points not only will the canvas 
tents be seen but also railway cars, from caboose and bunk 
cars up. 

There is one thing about the situation, however, that is 


not pleasing to look upon and that is the appalling number 
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of accidents that are being reported the country over. A 
press report from Meridian, Miss., on April 24 says that four 
members of the Mississippi National Guard were killed by 
trains within a week. Two members of the Fourth Mary- 
land were struck by trains. ‘Two men were hit near Utica 
on April 28. Another accident is reported from Enfield, 
N. H., and so the story goes. Those in authority regret that 
such accidents should happen but draw attention to the fact 
that soldiers in Europe guarding railway property have 
found the work just as risky as our men have here. Rail- 
way men realize that working around main line tracks, es- 
pecially at tunnels and trestles, is dangerous enough for an 
experienced man. It is far less safe for a novice. 


THE ECONOMY OF A CONSOLIDATED FREIGHT 
CLASSIFICATION* 


Experience with the Official, the Southern, and the West- 
ern classifications convinces one that there would be marked 
advantage in consolidating the three into a single volume. 
To make a single uniform classification is a perplexing 
problem, which, after 30 years, is still very far from accom- 
plishment. Those differences in conditions which make uni- 
formity impossible have their origin in conditions that are 
as old as the transportation business itself, and some of 
them are not within the control of human agencies. The 
cost of transportation is nowhere uniform, and the volume 
of traffic must always affect the rates. To arbitrarily estab- 
lish a uniform classification would mean simply the intro- 
duction of a multitude of commodity tariffs, which would 
only serve to intensify the present difficulties. It is a con- 
dition and not a theory which confronts us, and the duty of 
the hour is to formulate a plan whereby the benefits of uni- 
formity may be secured without waiting for the full realiza- 
tion of the ideal. 

The three classifications now fill 489 pages, as follows: 


Paces DEvoTED TO 


Description 
List of of Com- 
Carriers Index Rules modities Total 
NN Win wae aep ieee eave dew heed 15 76 61 31 465 
NO ark. ei ccns CELTS oalanweees 8 77 27 216 328 
I a Sak hi we with a age Bla iy Rule 11 89 100 289 489 
EE  Diete o eee a Gs eia-a'einis wate aaa'nia 34 242 188 818 1,282 
Total Estimated for a Single Volume 24 100 60 409 593 
See Ne Uno weesd cua aaeee ees 10 142 128 409 689 


To the Official classification, 689 roads formally assent; to 
the Southern 551, and to the Western 910. Of these roads 
355 are parties to all three classifications and 215 are par- 
ties to two. The carriers which are parties to all three rep- 
resent over 200,000 miles of railroad; which indicates that 
most of the mileage of the country would be interested in 
any improvement in this matter. 

The estimate for the number of pages that would be needed 
in a single consolidated volume is based on a careful ex- 
amination of all of the classifications. ‘The Western classi- 
fication devotes 64 pages to the rules for the transportation 
of explosives; while the Southern does not print these rules 
at all, but simply refers to the pamphlet containing them. 

The method of making a consolidated classification, tak- 
ing, for example, Alum, is as follows: 


DEscRIPTION OF COMMODITIES Crass 
Alum 
Sodium Alum (Sodium Alum 
Sulphate) 
i Ba Me Be pv cic cae eee ene 4 
ee | oe ee 3 


In barrels, C. L., 


Am eee eee mee eee eee 


Alum Not Otherwise Indexed by 
Name 
In glass or earthenware packed in 
barrels or boxes, L a Ea a 
RO SS Sere re 3 
In fiber or metal cans or cartons, 
in barrels or boxes, Bepoeus 
Exc, ET Ms Mieke wack 6:newe weer 1 





* Abstract ofa a paper by M. R, Hatcher, Norfolk & Western, read at a 
meetin v. & traffic and transportation men of the Norfolk Terminal, 
Norfolk, » March 21. 
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i ER FB is via Mae oo 3 

In bags or in bulk, in barrels or 
OE EE a ees eee 

) oe SE gt aa ey ae 3 

In bags, or in bulk in barrels, or 
in boxes, or in_ bulk, 4 - 
Min. Wt. B 5 gt See 6 

ee ee ere 5 


These 24 lines take the place of 48 lines in the three 
existing classifications. 

The exception sheet is the greatest annoyance to the way 
bill clerk. It is very easy to overlook a sheet, and once hay- 
ing done so there is little chance of discovering the error 
If each exception is noted in connection with the item itself 
the liability of mistake will be largely removed. 

The rules governing the classification, with all exceptions 
to them, might be put into a separate book. These do not 
require reissue as frequently as the classification proper. 
One copy would answer in an office where several copies of 
the classification are required. 

The advantage of a consolidated classification is illus- 
trated by a glance at present conditions. Take a shipment 
consisting of several items moving from Philadelphia, Pa 
via the Norfolk & Western to Wichita, Kan. The through 
rates are governed by the Western. Combination rates are 
constructed of factors east of Chicago or Mississippi river 
crossings governed by the Official, and factors west thereof 
governed by the Western. Exceptions are published in the 
tariff in which the rates are found. The lowest rate obtain- 
able applies. In order to properly classify this shipment 
the rate man at the original billing point may have to con- 
sult a total of twelve volumes; the three supplements to the 
tariff for changes in the exceptions, the tariff itself for ex- 
ceptions that have not been changed, the three supplements 
to the Official and the three supplements to the Western for 
changes in items that have not been excepted, and the Official 
and Western Classifications themselves for items that have 
been neither changed nor excepted. Under the plan pro- 
posed the full measure of information necessary for the work 
of classifying freight would be contained in one volume and 
the three supplements allowed by the Commission. In addi- 
tion to this the rate man would have the assurance that he 
had overlooked nothing, which comforting assurance is dif- 
ficult of realization under the present system. In addition 
to the work at the starting point, the way-bill must be veri- 
fied at every rebilling point and at destination; and in the 
auditing departments of all interested carriers; and the same 
tedious process must be followed in every case. This is not 
a remote instance at all, as literally thousands of rates are 
constructed on this principle at this terminal alone annually, 
and the volume of traffic moving under dual classification 
provisions in the entire country is enormous. 


Rattway Fact AND Fiction.—Anyone with a knowledge 
of railway matters could make an amusing compilation of 
the blunders about railways which are constantly being com- 
mitted by our popular novelists. None of these ingenious 
ladies and gentlemen would seem ever to travel by train or 
consult a time-table, since they invariably cause their heroes 
and heroines to journey to places by railways which do 
serve them. Occasionally one does come across a drawing 
of a locomotive which looks as though it might do duty on a 
British main line, but the type with fixed coupling rod is 
more usual, and when the draughtsman designs a locomotive 
reminiscent of the practice of one company, the coaches al- 
ways belong to another line. And what no artist has ever 
been able to depict correctly is a railway signal. The wrong 
side of the semaphore arm is invariably shown towards the 
advancing train—we have even seen this mistake on a poster 
issued by a railway company—and when a distant arm is 
shown on the same post as a home signal, the former is gen- 
erally at the top. Any observant reader can amuse himself 
with hundreds of similar blunders by writers and artists 
Railway Gazette, London. 














Operating Conditions Affecting Tonnage’ 


A Discussion of Some of the Secondary But Never- 


theless Important Factors 


T is almost impossible to demand or expect that trains will 
be properly. made up or will be given proper tonnage 
in yards that are congested or that become blocked from 

time to time. There is no one thing that will cause conges- 
tion in a terminal more quickly than the neglect of the switch- 
ing requirements of the mechanical department. The usual 
excuse offered when a yard or district becomes blocked is 
shortage of power, but it is seldom admitted that this shortage 
may have been a result of the neglect of the operating depart- 
ment to take care of the mechanical department at terminals. 
Unless yardmasters and other terminal officers realize that 
coal must be placed at the coal chute as needed; that the 
cinder pit must be pulled, and empties placed there as often 
as necessary; that cars of company material for the store- 
house must be switched out and delivered as soon as they 
arrive in the yard, they must expect delay in turning power. 

The pulling power of engines in service must be checked 
from time to time to make certain that they are kept in con- 
dition to properly handle the full tonnage rating. Probably, 
the simplest way to do this is to have a tonnage train scale- 
weighed occasionally, and to have the trainmaster, or some 
one especially assigned to the duty, ride the engine of such a 
train to check the engine performance. A better method 
would be to have some one man on the system riding engines 
all the time for this particular purpose. Such a man should 
report to the chief operating officer. Ai still better plan is 
for the road to have a properly equipped dynamometer car 
in service at all times, making service tests to check up engine 
capacity, track maintenance on grades, elevation of curves 
on the hard pulls, and existing tonnage ratings. 

Those responsible for the tonnage showing on a road 

should have an immediate report of any trains moving in 
the direction of the volume of business, which fail to handle 
proper tonnage. One road uses a form successfully to locate 
immediately the cause of every failure to handle full ton- 
nage. This report is not used continuously, but on a division 
or district where the tonnage showing is not up to the stand- 
ard, these reports are required for a period of a week to a 
month. Two copies are made, the original being sent to the 
superintendent of car service to be checked and forwarded 
to the general officer who is analyzing the tonnage situation 
on the system and the copy is going to the division super- 
intendent for his information and analysis. The use of these 
reports places the desired information in the hands of the 
proper officers within 24 or 48 hours after the running of 
each train. This makes it possible to analyze the report and 
to take action on any irregularities while the matter is still 
fresh in the minds of all concerned. Where improper con- 
ditions exist, an immediate and marked increase in the ton- 
nage showing of the division can be made by the use of these 
reports. ’ 
_ When no special form is in use for the purpose of report- 
ing tonnage reductions that are allowed, or made, each sup- 
erintendent can have his chief train despatcher furnish him 
each day a report of all cases where tonnage was reduced for 
any cause, and of all cases where engines stalled and had 
to double over grades. A simple report of this kind will 
keep him in touch with some of the most important phases 
of the tonnage situation. 

[t has been stated that overloaded trains move so slowly 
and uncertainly that despatchers cannot figure close meeting 
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Affecting Train Loading 


points, and that quick moves cannot be made on busy track 
to advance such trains’ through other traffic. One of the 
worst conditions caused by overloading trains is the result- 
ant stalling and the consequent necessary doubling of hills 
that always occurs under such circumstances. ‘There are 
places on some districts of some roads where the most eco- 
nomical method of operation may be to load the trains pur- 
posely so that they will have to double one or two hills 
in getting over the district. Such doubling grades might be 
situated at such points that it would not be economical to 
set out tonnage at the foot of the grades, and run turn- 
arounds to bring it in. In such cases doubling might be 
resorted to, as an economical method of handling the situ- 
ation. Aside from such exceptional cases, the necessity of 
doubling a hill should be considered a serious tonnage- 
handling failure and the case should be reported so that it 
can be investigated and steps taken to prevent its recurrence. 

The discussion of the doubling of hills immediately brings 
up the very important subject of the use of pusher service 
to increase the tonnage showing on certain divisions where 
there are heavy grades between terminals or out of terminals, 
and where facilities are present, or can be provided, that 
will allow the use of pushers to partially overcome the effect 
of such grades on the tonnage showing. Pusher service is 
expensive. It ties up power and necessitates mechanical 
department facilities to take care of the engines, often at 
out-of-the-way places. Undoubtedly, there are some places 
throughout the country where pusher service now in use is 
not justified. On the other hand, there doubtless are a num- 
ber of other places where pusher service could be established 
advantageously. 

Turn-around service is of two classes; first, trains that are 
run to a point beyond which a considerable increase in rat- 
ing can be handled by regular trains; second, trains that 
are run light from a destination terminal to a point where 
regular trains must reduce tonnage in order to continue into 
the terminal. In the first case, the turn-around sets out its 
train at the rating-change point and returns light to the 
original terminal. Tonnage is allowed to accumulate at the 
turn-around point for the purpose of filling out through- 
freight trains in accordance with the changed rating. In 
the second case, the regular trains handle full tonnage to 
the rating-change point and then set out enough cars to 
reduce their tonnage to the regular rating over the remainder 
of the division. The turn-arounds run light from the desti- 
nation terminal to this rating-change point, turn there and 
pick up as much of the accumulated tonnage that has been 
set out as they can haul back into the terminal. 

Another condition which often makes practical the run- 
ning of turn-arounds is found where there is a junction point 
with another road in the middle of a district and the rating 
over the district is such that through trains cannot pick up 
the tonnage which is offered at the junction point. In such 
a case, cars can be allowed to accumulate at the junction 
point until there is sufficient tonnage to warrant running a 
turn-around to bring the accumulated tonnage into the ter- 
minal. 

The possibility of there being points on a division to which 
turn-arounds should be run, goes hand in hand with the 
consideration of the Pusher Service problem. The main 
feature to be considered is the amount of the total train mile- 
age which can be saved by running a turn-around. The 
distance of the rating-change point from either end of the 
division or district has much to do with the determination 
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of the economy of turn-around service; also, the possibility 
of turn-around trains being able to make more than one 
turn in a day’s work. 

The Southern has recently worked out a scheme to increase 
the train haul on some of the districts where there are a 
number of short, heavy grades, so scattered over the district 
that it is impractical to use either pusher service or turn- 
arounds to increase the train haul. This method has been 
to take the running gear of an old locomotive, the boiler 


of which has been condemned and removed, and mount a‘ 


tender body on this old running gear, using this combination 
as the tender of a regular road engine for these difficult dis- 
tricts. A steam pipe connection from the boiler of the road 
locomotive to the cylinders of the old running gear under 
the tender allows the cutting in of this second engine on the 
short hard pulls. The increased tractive power available 
with this combination or duplex engine is sufficient to allow 
almost twice the former rating to be handled over some dis- 
tricts. Of course, the boiler of the road locomotive cannot 
furnish sufficient steam for both sets of engines, except at 
very slow speed and for a short distance, but on districts 
where these duplex engines are used, a considerable saving 
is being made. 

There is a natural tendency on the part of yardmasters 
and conductors to over-estimate or underestimate the ton- 
nage of trains. Unless some practical scheme is devised by 
which the actual tonnage of trains can be checked against 
the tonnages used by conductors, as shown on their wheel 
reports, a considerable loss will result. 

There are several simple ways to make such checks of train 
tonnage. If there is a man on the system, who is continually 
riding engines and trains, and checking up tonnage, one of 
his duties should be to examine the waybills for each train 
that he rides and to check the weights on the waybills against 
the weights yardmasters and conductors use in figuring the 
. tonnage of the train. Such a method, of course, only covers 
a few trains a day, but the scheme can be made more effective 
if the man who makes the check keeps a record of the car 
numbers and the actual weights of the cars, as shown by 
the waybills. These reports can then be furnished to the 
superintendent of car service, who can compare the correct 
weights, as shown by the reports with the weights shown on 
the wheel reports of conductors, who handle these same cars 
on connecting divisions. 

A very effective check can be made in the office of the 
superintendent of car service without the necessity of a 
special investigator by comparing the tonnage of individual 
cars shown on the wheel reports of the various conductors 
handling through trains. While there is no way of telling 
by such a check which conductor has shown the correct 
weight of a certain car, it is certain that if one conductor 
shows a tonnage of 40 tons for a car and the next conductor 
handling the same car shows 50 tons, one of the two is wrong. 
Such information can be furnished to the division superin- 
tendents interested and the matter put up to the conductors 
to find out who is handling correct tonnage and who is help- 
ing himself to “a bunch of pencil tonnage.” 

The moral effect of checks of this kind is very far-reach- 
ing. If yardmasters and conductors know that from time to 
time a check of some kind will be made on the weights they 
are showing they will naturally be more careful to figure 
exact tonnage at all times. 

This brings out the importance of using exact weights in 
figuring tonnage. The practice of authorizing arbitrary al- 
lowances for empty cars, etc., introduces an element of un- 
certainty in the figures. The best plan is to have all allow- 
ances for empty cars, for bedding in stock cars, etc., entered 
as separate items on the wheel report, so that the figures rep- 
resenting the actual weight of a load or of an empty can 
always be checked. 

No one who studies the tonnage problem can fail to be 
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impressed with the fact that its successful solution involve 
the intelligent, efficient handling of almost every factor i: 
the whole railroad game. Tonnage is one of the big rail 
road problems; in fact, the big railroad problem. It mu: 
be so understood and considered by all, and officers and en 
ployes must all do their share in “playing the tonnage ganx 
to win. If this is not done, there will be an operating lo: 
that will be reflected in high operating costs, poor servi 
and general dissatisfaction. It cannot be otherwise. 


THE RESAWING OF LUMBER 
By D. C. Curtis, 


Inspector of Stores, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 
| Chicago, II. 


Lumber, which is used in large quantities on railroads, is 
not only expensive but is constantly increasing in cost. As 
with any material that is carried in stock, the user of lumber 
frequently loses sight of its intrinsic value and it is a hard 
task to educate him to save all surplus and ship it to the 
storekeeper for reclamation. The practice on the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy is to give specific instructions to the 
heads of the various departments in the ordering of lumber, 
as to its value and the possibilities for its reuse by reclaiming 
and resawing. The general manager has also issued instruc- 
tions providing that all unused lumber must be returned to 
the storekeeper. 

The mechanical department has been unusually successful 
in saving old lumber. It has an advantage because the re- 
claimed material can be used for purposes very similar to 
those for which it had been used previously, and also because 
the work is all in the hands of a single department. As an 
example, thousands of sill splices are made from broken sills, 
or of sills from dismantled cars; old car decking is used for 
nailing strips, hand car decking, coal car decking and battens 
for coal cars; old end sills are made into buffer blocks; old 
lining is used for sheathing under metal roofs; old car sides 
are used for end gates; old braces and posts in cars are used 
for similar purposes in other cars; old carlines are used for 
nailing strips, and old wooden brake beams are used for car 
stakes and hundreds of other uses. Last year about 75,000 
coal doors were made from old siding, lining and deck- 
ing, with a saving to the company of about 12 cents per 
door. Most of this coal door lumber was wasted in former 
years. 

The largest amount of reclaimed lumber is returned from 
wooden bridges which are being replaced by permanent struc- 
tures. The standard caps are 12 in. by 14 in. by 14 ft. or 14 
in. by 14 in. by 14 ft., and stringers are 8 in. by 16 in. by 14 
ft. Bridge ties are 8 in. by 8 in. by 10 ft. It is difficult to re- 
claim material of any length from them as the ends are usually 
more or less rotted and have to be sawed off. For this reason 
it is necessary to resaw most of the second-hand lumber from 
bridges and buildings as it is used for purposes entirely dif- 
ferent from the original and in different sizes. To provide the 
sizes needed, resaw plants were installed at Galesburg, IIl., 
and at Havelock, Neb. The Galesburg plant has a Berlin 
No. 3 pony band saw with a 30-ft. carriage, and a circular 
36-in cut-off, both electrically operated. The plant is roofed 
over and is provided with rollers and a saw sharpener, as 
shown in the drawing. This will saw lumber 20 in. wide 
by 30 ft. long. It is operated by a sawyer and four helpers. 
Two helpers bring the lumber to the saw and the other two 
take it away and pile it properly or load it direct into rail- 
road cars for shipment. The labor cost is 35 cents per 1,000 
ft. b.m. on the resaw and 20 to 28 cents on the cut-off saw 
plant. 

All second-hand lumber is unloaded aad sorted when re 
ceived and is sawed up as orders come in. This makes it 
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possible to work up the lumber to the best possible advantage 
for each order received. A large saving has been made by 
resawing new lumber into special sizes not carried in stock, 
saving the premium demanded in the open market for special 
size lumber. This plant saves $6,000 per year. 

The Havelock resaw plant consists of a 52-in. circular saw 
and a 55-ft. table built by the Lane Manufacturing Company. 
It is made in three sections fitted with couplings so that either 
one, any two or all three sections may be used as desired. 
There is also a cut-off saw, with rollers, etc., as in the Gales- 
burg plant. 

A circular saw has an advantage over a band saw for 
sawing second-hand lumber, for while it uses up more of 
the timber in sawdust, the expense for saw sharpening and 
renewals is very much less. Spikes, nails, etc., encountered in 
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Layout for a Resaw Plant 


second-hand lumber cause more or less trouble and as it is 
impossible to detect them all they will destroy the saws oc- 
casionally. The circular saw is to be preferred on this ac- 
count as it has inserted teeth, which are not expensive or 
difficult to replace. 

The importance of ordering lumber in the smallest size 
that can be used has been impressed on every one as well as 
the need of stating on a requisition the purpose for which it 
is to be used. Lumber can be cut into smaller sizes but not 
into larger ones. Formerly it was the practice to order lum- 
ber in long lengths, and then cut it up in multiples: i. e., 
order 12-ft. pieces and then cut them up into 4 or 6-ft. 
lengths. By ordering the short lengths (4-ft. or 6-ft.) short 
sticks can be used which would otherwise be wasted. Even 
if the short lengths ordered have to be cut from longer lengths 
this can be done on a power cut-off saw for one-tenth of the 
cost of cutting by hand. It is far cheaper to cut lumber at 
the mill than in the field. 

Practically all stock yards can be built of second-hand 
lumber. Posts can be made from second-hand switch ties, 
which should be treated. Slats can be cut from second-hand 
bridge timbers. Pile butts are sawed into fence posts, cross- 
ing plank, buffer blocks and other car and building material. 
Old poles are cut into fence posts and many of them into 
the longer lengths of posts that cost new $0.80 to $1.25 each, 
thus making a large saving. Over 9,000,000 tie plugs are 
made each year from mill waste. 

To get the most out of reclaiming lumber, it is necessary 
to educate the users constantly as to its possibilities. The 
storekeeper and all users of lumber must call attention to any 
misuse or incorrect ordering, in such a way that mistakes 
will be corrected. Every one must co-operate in getting the 
second-hand lumber to the resaw without any delay so it will 
be available for use. When we buy new lumber we can 
specify any size desired. When we use second-hand lumber 
we are limited to the sizes returned. Bills of material for all 
work are made out and submitted to the storekeeper, who 
goes over them in detail, noting what can be furnished 
second-hand and what substitutes can be made. ‘The requisi- 
tions are then made from these corrected bills. 

To get full value from lumber by reclaiming, it is neces- 
sary to have an efficient resaw plant, with a man in charge 
capable of sorting and resawing the wood properly. It is also 
imperative to educate the user so that he will return all 
second-hand lumber to the resaw promptly, order his lumber 
Promptly and handle it carefully. 
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RESULTS SECURED ON OTHER ROADS 


In addition to the practice of the Burlington described 
above by Mr. Curtis, other roads have given this subject 
attention. The following describes briefly what some of them 
have done. The Chicago & North Western has two 
reclamation mills, one at Boone, Ia., and the other at Winona, 
Minn., which have been in service seven or eight years. In 
one season the first named plant manufactured the following. 
usable materials from second-hand bridge lumber and other 
timbers. 

625,800 ft. of dimension lumber, 13,000 running board saddles. 
164,500 cedar shingles. 3,700 lin. ft. of quarter rounds. 


3,736 4-ft. signal stakes. 87 oak crossing ties, 
8,356 slope stakes. 


1,900 maple wedges. 
4,400 ballast stakes. 400 maple blocks (for blocking). 
1,440 grade stakes. 520 wheel blocks, 


10,350 gravel car stakes. 1,673 6-ft. jack handles. 
210 bridge number posts. 300 4%4-ft. jack handles, 
1,720 bridge number boards. 400 handcar handles, 
33,000 track shims. 240 cant hook handles. 
300 tapered ties. 95 lug hook handles. 
97,150 paving blocks. 675 cords of engine wood. 
78,000 lin. ft. of grain strips. 15 cars of sawdust. 


Besides the above 314 track drain boxes, 114 stockyard 
gates, 69 feed troughs, 42 watering troughs, 56 feed bunks, 
175 bunks for cars, water tanks, chute aprons, ladders, etc., 
were constructed with material from the mill. A fair esti- 
mate of the value of the above material is approximately 
$21,000, while the cost of labor and the maintenance of the 
plant amounted to less than $8,000. 

Based on the experience of this road, it is said that a 
planer is of considerable value in a plant of this kind. This 
should be capable of surfacing a stick 10 in. or 12 in. in 
thickness. The cut-off and rip saws should both be cir- 
cular saws capable of handling any ordinary sizes of lumber. 

These plants have worked over oak, elm and maple pile 
heads into material suitable for lathe work to be turned into 
hand-car, cant-hook and jack handles. Cedar pile heads. if 
collected in sufficient quantity, may be cut into shingles at 
a reasonable cost. All the scrap wood and shavings are used 
to fire up locomotives and the sawdust is used in icehouses. 

The Lehigh Valley reclaimed a large amount of material 
from the lumber released in the dismantling of an old coal 
trestle at Perth Amboy, N. J., which had been in service since 
1875. A portable saw plant was set up between two parallel 
tracks adjacent to the site of the structure being dismantled. 
The timber for resawing was delivered on one track and un- 
loaded on skids where it was cleaned of all spikes and bolts. 
It was then run through the mill and loaded immediately onto 
cars standing on the other track on the opposite side of the 
mill ready for shipment. Large quantities of 1-in., 2-in. and 
3-in. boards and planking, 6-in. by 8-in. guard timbers, stud- 
ding of various sizes, bridge ties, cross ties, switch timbers 
and various other timbers were manufactured at this mill. 
A large amount of the reclaimed Iumber was secured front 
the piles removed from the old structure as well as from the 
square timbers. As in the case previously cited, use was 
made of all slabs, board ends, edgings, sawdust and shav- 
ings. 

The following summary shows the material salvaged from: 
the coal storage structure: 


Tiseer weeemee abe Cre TCR. <:. kiko sive seca tycekes 74,510 ft. b. m. 
Timber resawed into bridge ties......ccsccccccccsecscvece 18,696 ft. b. m. 
Timber resawed into switch tieS.......cccccssccscccvess 150,770 ft. b. m: 
Timber resawed into miscellaneous lumber...........0e- 821,344 ft. b. m. 
aT OMIA 5 ss wkia'ales ss 6 vin wS6d Ub SRS tai SABRES 1,065,320 ft. b. m. 
Ne er a TP eR, eres ees 2,427,415 ft. b. m. 
Pat NE SM ies G a:0'c.d bab saan bet no oGhwena 182,000 ft b. m. 
ee NN IE oie bcleh binds nhc s cbt de eeteweenee eee 173,112 ft. b. m. 
Se CREM OE BOGS Wks bie sc cea cnieny cccossneeaas 2,085,000 ft. b. m. 
NE MRED wnstin bah csnlen od biwnlket wale Gulls eee 5,923,847 ft. b. m. 


25 cars of sawdust. 
Total cost of recovering the salvage, loading on cars, labor and 


CO oe Seaacieainiee paalad hs FESS 4 WON REN S's WARE DERE E 84d aEtE $33,765.85 
RE GENE GENOME 655 sco 5 ss via vcd kena eae ee haeNateee 2,469.50 
odo Wace eo aes aa woh 0 be eee ee ee $36,235.35 


After the work of reclaiming the material released at Perth 
Amboy was completed, the sawmill} outfit was shipped to 
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another point on the railway, where it was used to saw timber 
cut from company lands. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul follows the practice 
of resawing a considerable portion of the old material re- 
leased. As an example, old bridge ties are sawed into spacing 
blocks for the ties on steel bridges. The less desirable parts 
are made into blocking and stakes used in the shipping of 
company material on flat cars. The rippings from resawing 
are used to crate material that cannot be shipped open. 
Three-inch planks are cut into lengths suitable for use at 
highway crossings. 

The Duluth & Iron Range recently dismantled an old ore 
dock on Lake Superior to make way for a new modern 
structure. The old dock contained a large amount of lumber 
in the form of piles, crib work and framing, a considerable 
percentage of which was framed for reuse and made suitable 
for many purposes by resawing. ‘The plant in this case 
consisted of a 48-in. circular saw, a small planer and a lath 
machine, operated by a 40 h.p. electric motor. This plant 
when working to full capacity handled 10,000 to 15,000 ft. 
b.m. of lumber per day. The 5,000 piles in this structure 
were found to be in good condition and provided nearly 
1,000,000 ft. b.m. of lumber. In the recovery of the timber 
from the old dock the following figures are of interest: 


en” Se ONS ON a die 6c ca ci cicase oes sone e anne 5,500,000 ft. b. m. 
Che AEP GOCE TM. CHIBI. ck ccccwcvnceces Kieren eee 1,240,000 ft. b. m. 
Old timber used in temporary work.............22+ee0. 170,000 ft. b. m. 
eee en A Ne SOURS 6 occ 8 occ wctnsce te cedeadens 100,000 ft. b. m. 
ee I ES MERE. Cok icccvssccéncricusewancemee 550,000 ft. b. m. 

"TOGNE GUUNTUNE WOROVOTEG. 6 once c cc cccccesccccccusces sahOOe Bt Dy Mi. 

eT ere er ee cee re 3,440,000 fr. b. m. 


TRAIN ACCIDENTS IN FEBRUARY’ 


The following is a list of the most notable train accidents 
that occurred on the railways of the United States in the 
month of February, 1917: 


Collisions. 
Kind of Kind of 
Date Road Place Accident Train Kil’d Inj’d 
12. Seaboard A, L....... La Crosse be P. & P. 0 2 
OF RE Be ae crete. } Beaumont xc P.&F e” ¢ 
Te. Ph, <veeneves ee+e. pring City re F.& F 0 3 
06. Hy FT. Gameah...cccede Buffalo re F. & F 0 3 
ene re Mt. Union rc F. & P 20 4 
27. ~ Fee. Cement oes ces Monterey be P.& F 0 1 
Derailments 
Cause of Kind of 
Date Road Place Derailment Train Kil’d Inj’d 
t2. Chicago, B. & Q..... Cromwell , b. rod P. 5 66 
2. San Antonio & A. P. .Shiner cow Pp. 0 17 
5S. Chee 2. LBP. cet Oi#sé#nbe G's P. 0 28 
6. Seaboard A. L....... Dinwiddic C. H. boiler F, 3 2 
14. Texas & Pacific...... Boyce malice P. 0 4 
DD: S GS. catvccucdedite Zurich, N. Y. b. rail Pp, 0 3 
16. Atlanta, B. & A......Woodbury b, axle F. 2 2 
18. Balt. & Ohio........- Poplar boiler F. 0 3 
aa OS Ee ee Nemo acc. obst >. 0 4 
20. Balt. & Ohio......... Quaker City d. rail Pp. 1 5 
24. Meridian & M....... eS a P. e ti 
a De. Wee Sx dvaiew esx Bellevue, Pa. acc. obst. P. 1 14 
25. Missouri K. & T.....Deerfield, Mo. ms P. 1 1 
| . edcdeen techs ee = ".. Bee F. 4 4 
a oe Brundidge, Ala. ...... P. 0 8 
By © Gites cenccas Glenco, Ohio acc. obst. P. 0 1 
27. Chesapeake & O...... Ronceverte unx F, 1 0 
Other Accidents 
Cause of Kind of 
Date Road Place Accident Train Kil’d Inj’d 
. Bh Deetes.. Bi cccice Thayer boiler F. 2 0 
ee | Oe Berlin boiler F. 0 2 
27. Int. & Great N...... Genoa boiler F. 1 0 


The trains in collision near LaCrosse, Va., on the evening 





1 Abbreviations and marks used in Accident List: 
re, Rear collision be, Butting collision——xc, Other collisions 
Broken——d, Defective unf, Unforeseen obstruction 
plained derail, Open derailing switch ms, Misplaced switch acc. 
obst., Accidental obstruction malice, Malicious obstruction of track, etc. 
boiler, Explosion of locomotive on road fire, Cars burned while run- 
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unx, Unex- 
































ning——P. or Pass., Passenger train F. or Ft., Freight train (includ- 
ing empty engines, work trains, etc.) Asterisk, Wreck wholly or partly 
destroyed by fi:c——Dagger, One or more passengers killed. 












































of the 12th were southbound passenger No. 3 and norih- 
bound passenger No. 14. The engines were damaged and 
two trainmen were injured. The cause of the collision was 
non-observance of a meeting order by train No. 3. 

The trains in collision at Beaumont, Tex., on the evening 
of the 17th of February were a northbound passenger of the 
Gulf & Interstate and a switching freight of the Southern 
Pacific, which was struck by the passenger train at the cross- 
ing of the two roads. Three freight cars were ditched. 

The trains in collision at Spring City, Pa., on the 19th 
were a southbound freight and a work’train which was stand- 
ing on a side track. The work train was run into by the 
freight train wrecking one coach at the rear of the work train. 
Three brakemen of the freight were injured. The freight 
had moved on an improper signal given by the station 
operator. 

The trains in collision at Amherst street, Buffalo, N. Y., 
on the night of the 19th were local freights; ten cars and 
one caboose were wrecked, and the wreck took fire and was 
partly burned up. The engineman and two other trainmen 
were injured. 

The trains in collision at Mount Union, Pa., on the 27th 
were eastbound passenger No. 6 standing at the station, and 
a following fast freight consisting of a locomotive and 35 
cars. The passenger train had been standing about 10 
minutes, having been delayed by trouble with air brakes. 
The freight had passed distant and home automatic block 
signals set against it and appears to have struck the pas- 
senger train at full speed, about 40 miles an hour. The 
“Bellwood,” the rear car of the passenger train, a sleeping 
car, of steel, was wrecked and all of its occupants were killed. 

The total number of passengers killed was 19, and of train- 
men (a sleeping car porter) 1; and a few passengers were 
injured. The engineman of the freight was injured. ‘This 
collision was reported in our issues of March 2 and March 9. 

The trains in collision at Monterey, Tenn., on the 27th 
at about 2 a. m. were westbound passenger No. 3 and two 
locomotives, unattended, which had escaped control in the 
yard a short distance away. One engineman and one fire- 
man were injured. 

The train derailed on the night of the 2d near Cromwell, 
Iowa, was eastbound passenger No. 12. A chair car, dining 
car and three sleepers fell down a bank. Four passengers 
were killed and one fatally injured. One passenger was 
seriously injured and 65 other persons were slightly injured. 
The derailment was caused by a side rod of the engine 
coming down and catching in a frog. 

The train derailed near Shiner, Tex., on the 2nd, was a 
southbound passenger. The baggage car and two coaches 
were overturned, and 17 passengers were injured. The de- 
railment was caused by the train striking a cow while run- 
ning about 12 miles an hour. The engine and baggage car 
passed over the animal, the second-class coach being the first 
to run off. Complying with the statutes of the State of Texas, 
the railway company had left a private crossing over the 
railway tracks, leading from one side of the premises of a 
land owner to the other side. A gate at this crossing had 
been left open and it was on the crossing that the animal 
was struck. 

The train derailed near Walnut, Iowa, on the night of 
the 5th was the westbound Rocky Mountain Limited. Four 
cars were overturned. About 30 passengers were injured. 

The train derailed near Dinwiddie Court House, Va., 
on the 6th was a southbound through freight. The con- 
ductor, fireman and one brakeman were killed, and the 
engineman and one brakeman were injured. The cause of 
the derailment was the explosion of the boiler of the loco- 
motive, and eight loaded cars were wrecked. The locomo- 
tive was a new one. 

The train derailed at Boyce, Tex., on the evening of the 
14th was local passenger No. 26. The cause of the derailment 
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was a maliciously misplaced switch. Three trainmen and 
one passenger were injured. 

The train derailed at Zurich, N. Y., on the 16th was a 
northbound passenger. Two cars were derailed. The 
baggageman, brakeman and one passenger were injured. 
The cause of the derailment was a broken rail. 

The train derailed near Woodbury, Ga., on the night of 
the 16th was through freight No. 92. Two trespassers 
were killed and two injured. The cause of the accident was 
a broken axle. 

The train derailed at Poplar, Md., on the 18th was an 
extra freight; the road was blocked five hours. The cause 
of the derailment was the explosion of the boiler of the loco- 
motive; one brakeman, one fireman and one student fire- 
man were injured. The failure of the boiler was brought 
about by low water. The fireman applied the left injector 
shortly after leaving the terminal and failed to close the over- 
flow valves. This caused the water to be diverted from the 
boiler and wasted, and the dangerous condition was not dis- 
covered. 

The train derailed at Nemo, Tenn., on the 19th was 
northbound passenger No. 4. ‘The engine struck a large 
rock, which had fallen upon the track, and was overturned. 
Four trespassers riding on the tender were injured, one of 
them fatally. The derailment occurred at 3:10 a. m. 

The train derailed near Quaker City, Ohio, on the 20th 
was passenger No. 33. The engine was overturned, and 
the engineman was fatally injured. The cause of the de- 
railment was a defective rail. 

The train derailed on the Meridian & Memphis at 
Union, Miss., on the 24th was a southbound passenger; 
two cars were overturned. 

The train derailed on the Pennsylvania Lines West of 
Pittsburgh, near Bellevue, Pa., on the night of the 25th was 
westbound passenger No. 343. The engine was struck by a 
rock which fell from the hillside. It first hit the smokebox, 
then fell to the pilot and from there to the ground at the side 
of the rail; it lodged outside the track but near enough to 
derail the whole train. The engineman was killed and 14 
passengers were injured. 

The train derailed at Deerfield, Mo., on the 25th was 
southbound passenger No. 7. The engine was overturned, 
and the engineman and the fireman were fatally injured. 
The derailment occurred at a misplaced switch which had 
been left wrong by the nien in charge of a freight train. 

The train derailed at Bristol, Pa., on the 25th was a 
westbound freight. Several cars were wrecked and a part 
of the wreck fouled an eastbound track. On this track an 
eastbound first-class train came on at high speed and was 
derailed; and its engine and six cars fell down a bank. 
The wreck took fire and was mostly burned up. The fire- 
man of the eastbound train and three men in charge of 
horses were killed, and one trainman and three horsemen 
were ‘injured. The cause of the first derailment was a 
burned-off journal. This accident was reported March 2 
and March 16. 

The train derailed near Brundidge, Ala., on the evening 
of the 25th was eastbound passenger No. 58. The engine 
and two cars were overturned and three passengers, three 
employees and two other persons were slightly injured. 
The cause of the derailment was not determined. 

The train derailed at Glenco, Ohio, on the night of the 

26th was a westbound express. The engine struck a rock 
which had fallen on the track and, with one car, was over- 
turned. The engineman was slightly injured. 
Che train derailed near Ronceverte, Va., on the 27th was 
westbound freight. One car fell across the eastbound 
“ck and an eastbound freight, which came along at that 
nent, was derailed and its engineman was killed. The 
se of the first derailment is believed to have been a 
en brake-beam or a drawbar. 


mod te 


The train involved in the accident near Thayer, Mo., 
on the 11th was a westbound freight. The boiler of the 
locomotive exploded, and the engineman and fireman were 
killed. 

The train involved in the accident at Berlin, Mass., on 
the 24th, was a westbound freight, drawn by two engines. 
In one of the engines the engineman was killed and the 
fireman injured by fire flaring back through the firebox 
door and setting fire to the men’s clothing. ‘The flare- 
back was found to have been due to a loose union in the 
blower pipe in the smoke box. 

The train involved in the accident at Genoa, Tex., on the 
27th was a northbound freight. The train was standing 
at a water station when the boiler of the locomotive ex- 
ploded and the engine was knocked off the track. The en- 
gineman was fatally injured. The cause of the explosion 
was low water. 

Electric Car Accidents—At Tiffin, Ohio, on the night 
of the Ist a passenger train of the Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Chicago & St. Louis struck a street car at East Perry street, 
killing one man and injuring some others. 

At Louisville, Ky., on the evening of the 12th a South- 
ern Railway train, consisting of a locomotive and a caboose, 
moving at about 15 miles.an hour on the'track of the Ken- 
tucky & Indiana Terminal . Railroad, struck a street car 
and an automobile at a street crossing, killing four and 
injuring 25 persons. The reports indicate that the gates 
at the crossing had not been lowered. ‘The accident oc- 
curred at 5:55 p. m., just as one gate tender was going off 
duty and another coming on. ‘The engineman, fireman 
and gate tender were arrested. 

At Lima, Ohio, on the 28th a freight train of the Cin- 
cinnati, Hamilton & Dayton struck an omnibus at Fourth 
street and 17 men were killed. 

Canada.—Near Piedmont, Que., on the night of the 6th 
a passenger train of the Canadian Pacific was derailed and 
two coaches fell down a bank. About 40 passengers were 
injured. Near Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, on the evening of 
the 4th on the Canadian Northern a passenger train collided 
with a snow plow, and three trainmen were killed. 





LOCO LIGHT HEADLIGHT EQUIPMENT 


The Loco Light Company, Indianapolis, Ind., has recently 
brought out a new model of the standard generator which the 
company has been manufacturing since 1914. The new 

















Rotating Parts and Bearings Assembled 


machine, which is rated to deliver 450 watts at 32 volts, em- 

bodies all the principal features used in the former type. 
The turbo-generator, complete with the base, weighs 109 lb. 

The length over-all is 18% in., the height 1514 in. and the 
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width 15 in. The turbine wheel is 11 in. in diameter, weighs 
about 6 lb., and is designed to run at a speed of 3,200 r.p.m. 
The governor acts directly on the wheel, the governor weights 
in action forcing the wheel out of the path of the steam, thus 
controlling the speed. The shaft, wheel and governor can 
be removed from the machine without destroying the adjust- 
ment of the governor. The shaft is carried on two sets of 
annular ball-bearings which are lubricated by a chain oiling 
device. The chain passes over a spacer, between the ball 














Locolight Headlight Generator 


bearings, which is smaller at the center than it is at either 
‘of the ends. The ends of the spacer project into the ball 
bearing races. The oil which is brought up by the chain is 
carried by centrifugal force to the ends of the spacer and flies 
off into the bearings. Spacers at each end of the bearing 
housing throw off any oil which passes through the bearings 
and it is carried back to the oil well. The dynamo is of the 
Edison bipolar type, compound wound. The field frame is 














Armature End of Turbo-Generator 


of electric malleable iron with pole pieces and frame in one 
piece, thus eliminating all joints in the magnetic circuit. 
The field coils are held rigidly on the frame and are well in- 
sulated. The brush holders are of the box type. 

The headlight which is regularly furnished with this 
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generator, is equipped with a 30-volt, 150-watt incandescen; 
Jamp, which will comply with the requirements of the loco 
motive inspection law. The steam consumption of the turbin 
is approximately 102 lb. of steam per hour at 150 Ib. boiler 
pressure and 128 Jb. per hour at 220 lb. pressure. It i 


claimed for this equipment that the maintenance cost and th: 
consumption of steam and of oil are low and that the absenc: 
of grease cups and packing reduces materially the attention 
which is required at the engine terminals. 


NEW ERIE DINING CARS 


The Erie Railroad has now in service two new dinin 
cars designed to give privacy to each two or four guests, 
and they were recently exhibited by the company to a num 
ber of railway men and other guests at the Jersey City 
terminal. As the illustration indicates, the passengers sit fa 
ing one another within semi-enclosed compartments which 
occupy the central line of the car. There are two aisles— 
one on either side of the compartments. When seated the 
passenger is screened from view of all except persons pass- 
ing in the aisle, and he has a good out-door view through 














Erie Railroad Dining Car 


the window at his side. ‘The compartments accommodate 
28 passengers; four persons may be seated at each of four 
tables and two persons at each of six tables. This arrange- 
ment greatly improves the conditions required for prompt and 
satisfactory service. 

The floor covering in the dining room is of maroon flexo- 
lite, that in the passageway in front of the buffet and end of 
the car of ™% in. inlaid rubber, while the kitchen and 
pantry floors are covered with copper. The lamps in the 
dining room are all of the semi-indirect type affording ample 
illumination without unpleasant glare. The cars are /5 
ft. 10 in. long, over end posts. They are of steel construc 
tion, with interior finish of Cuban mahogany. The Barney 
& Smith Company built the bodies and the Standard (ar 
Truck Company designed the six-wheel built-up steel trucks. 












Rules for the Mobilization of Freight Cars 


Executive Committee Orders Preferential Service for 


Coal and Ore. Revised Regulations for Car Distribution 


HE Executive Committee of the American Railway 
Association Special Committee on National De- 
fense on April 26 took action to regulate the freight 

car supply of the country to meet the emergency created by the 
war. It issued orders to all railroads to give coal and 
iron ore preference over all other traffic, announcing that 
it would look to the president of each road personally to 
see that the orders are carried out and that later similar 
orders may be issued as to other commodities. The com- 
mittee also gave its approval of revised car service rules 
and regulations established by its sub-committee, the Com- 
mission on Car Service, and by virtue of its authority called 
on all roads to make them effective. The revised rules in- 
clude an emergency rule governing the handling of gondola 
and hopper cars, suspend the car service rules 1, 2, 3, 4, 19, 
part of 5 and per diem rule 3, which have been in effect 
since February 21, and cancel all diversion penalties which 
have accrued under the rules in the past. They require that 
special service equipment, such as coal and refrigerator 
cars, shall be returned promptly to or in the direction of 
the home road, but provide for the handling of box cars 
practically as if they were pooled under the direction of the 
Commission on Car Service, which will undertake to reg- 
ulate car supply as the exigencies of the situation may re- 
quire and is given authority to amend or suspend any or 
all rules affecting the handling of cars. As to foreign box 
cars the regulations require that they should be loaded to 
or in the direction of the home road “so far as practicable.” 
And the general instruction is given: “In all cases, keep 
the cars moving and settle differences of opinion after- 
ward,” 

This action was taken by the Executive Committee as 
the first important step of the railroads in carrying out 
their pledge of April 11 that during the war with Germany 
they would co-ordinate their operations in a continental 
railway system in the effort to produce a maximum of 
national transportation efficiency. The committee was in 
session at Washington during most of last week giving con- 
sideration to some of the transportation problems before the 
country at the present time, having in mind the country’s 
preparation for war with Germany. Daniel Willard, of the 
Advisory Commission of the Council of National Defense, 
and E. E. Clark, of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
attended the meetings as members ex-officio and members of 
the Commission on Car Service were called into conference. 

Fairfax Harrison, president of the Southern and chair- 
man of the Executive Committee, in a statement explaining 
its action, said that as the welfare of the nation and the 
nation’s defense are absolutely dependent upon an adequate 
supply of coal for all purposes and iron ore for the iron and 
steel mills the committee had decided that in view of the 
depletion of the reserve stocks of coal in many sections of 
the United States, due to an unprecedented consumption dur- 
ing the past year, the paramount need is to insure the great- 
est possible movement of coal in every part of the coun- 
try during the warm months. Similarly, the committee 
recognized the necessity, particularly in view of the war, 
of keeping the steel mills abundantly supplied with iron ore. 

“The supreme purpose of the railroads,” he said, “is to 
see that on every day of every week the greatest possible 
amount of coal and iron ore is handled by their lines, and 
the Executive Committee is confident that the response of 
the carriers to the order of today will be immediate and 
Will evidence a complete desire on their part to do 





everything in their power to aid in the nation’s defense.” 
The committee’s special order governing use and the 
handling of gondola and hopper cars is as follows: 


SPECIAL ORDER OF EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


“To All Railroads: 

“Conditions affecting the movement of coal and iron ore 
have been carefully investigated by the Executive Commit- 
tee and an order is hereby issued requiring, until further 
notice, that on all lines, the movement of these commodities 
shall be given special and continuous preferential service. 

“The facts ascertained by the Executive Committee have 
established the conclusion that the national situation and 
the welfare of the country make it imperative that every 
energy of the railroads must now be continuously exerted 
to move daily the maximum of coal and iron ore in distinct 
preference to all other commodities. 

“To accomplish this result and thereby fulfill the pledge 
given by the railroads to the government and the country 
‘that they will co-ordinate their operations in a continental 
railway system, merging during such period all their merely 
individual and competitive activities in the effort to produce 
a maximum of national transportation efficiency,’ the Execu- 
tive Committee hereby calls special attention to the emergency 
rule hereto attached, issued by the Commission on Car 
Service, governing the use and handling of gondola and 
hopper cars and by virtue of its authority, this committee 
hereby directs the railroads to comply with and carry the 
same into effect. 

“This committee realizes that opportunities are often dis- 
covered, by interpretation or otherwise, to evade the spirit of 
rules governing the distribution and use of cars whereby the 
results sought to be secured are defeated. It therefore deems 
it its duty to state that it will and does look to the president 
of each road personally to see to it, as an especial charge 
upon the good faith of himself and his railroad, that this 
rule is not evaded nor abused but is applied to accomplish 
daily the purpose intended. This committee expects that 
upon each road, the president will by order require all officers, 
particularly those having jurisdiction over the handling, 
loading and distribution of gondola and hopper cars to 
observe this rule. 

“This order must be brought to the personal attention 
of all shippers using gondola and hopper cars so that no 
abuse nor evasion of the rule governing the use and move- 
ment of such cars will occur. 

“If failure occurs, this committee will take prompt and 
effective steps to correct all such cases by disciplinary meas- 
ures, including the publication, where deemed necessary, 
of names of officers and railroads refusing or failing to re- 
spond to this appeal. Each road is hereby required in the 
daily distribution of available gondola and hopper equip- 
ment as well as other equipment available for or used for 
coal and iron ore loading, to give preference over all other 
traffic in assigning cars for loading. In like manner, loaded 
and empty gondola and hopper equipment will be given 
preferred movement. 

“In order that this committee shall be fully advised it has 
directed its sub-committee, the Commission on Car Service, 
to require and maintain a system of reports showing the 
current movement of coal and iron ore, including cars loaded 
and orders for cars unfilled and such other information as 
may be necessary to keep this committee currently informed; 
these reports will be checked and supplemented by such in- 
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spection as the Commission on Car Service may from time 
to time direct and all roads are directed to submit their rec- 
ords to examination as may be required by that commission. 

“In this connection, notice is given that from time to time, 
as conditions arise, the Commission on Car Service, under 
the authority and direction of this committee will direct 
preferential service for the transportation of other commodi- 
ties, as the urgency of such conditions may require and the 
same measure of response from the railroads of the country 
will be expected as in this instance.” 


New Car SERVICE REGULATIONS 


In another bulletin the committee gave its approval of 
proposed rules and regulations to govern the handling of 
freight cars, as follows: 

“The Executive Committee, having considered and weighed 
the problem of car service efficiency as an essential element 
of success in promoting the largest measure of national trans- 
portation efficiency, approves the proposed rules and regula- 
tions to govern the handling of freight cars established by 
the Commission on Car Service, as set forth in its General 
Order No. C. S. 1, dated April 26, 1917, and hereby calls 
upon all the railroads to make effective said rules and regu- 
lations. 

“Tt is furthermore brought to the attention of the railroads 
that the Commission on Car Service (which is now a sub- 
committee of the Special Committee on National Defense) 
is vested with full authority to amend or suspend any or 
all rules affecting the handling of freight cars; to relocate 
such equipment; to issue such rules, regulations or instruc- 
tions as the exigencies of the general situation may, in its 
judgment, require.” 

The order of the Commission on Car Service, C. M. 
Sheaffer, general superintendent of transportation, Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, chairman, follows: 

“To carry out policies announced by the Executive Com- 
mittee, the Commission on Car Service has revised the Car 
Service Rules as follows, viz: 


Effective this date, Car Service Rules 1, 2, 3, 4, 19 and that portion of 
No. 5 and note thereto, which refers to the handling of the owner’s Con- 
tinuous Home Route Card, and Per Diem Rule 3, are suspended; 

All diversion penalties which have accrued under Per Diem Rule 3 are 
cancelled. 


“The following regulations governing the handling of 
freight equipment shall apply until further notice: 


Emergency Rule I. Framed to give preference to coal and iron ore 
traffic. 

GONDOLA and HOPPER CARS (designated in the Official Railway 
Equipment Register under M. C. B. classes “G” and “H’’), when made 
empty must be sent loaded or empty to, or in the direction of, the home 
road. Every movement of the car must be in the interest of prompt re- 
turn to the home road; if necessary, short routing empty cars without 
charge to accomplish this purpose. 

2. AUTOMOBILE, FURNITURE, VENTILATED BOX, STOCK, 
FLAT, railroad owned and controlled REFRIGERATOR, and railroad 
owned TANK CARS, which were designed by the owner for a special 
service, shall be so recognized, receive special attention, and sent loaded 
or empty to, or in the direction of, the home road. 

3. BOX CARS shall be used in the best interests of the requirements 
of traffic originating on each road. System cars should be used to the 
fullest extent to meet demands of shipments local to each line, and should 
also be used for loading off line when foreign equipment is not available. 
Foreign cars should, as far as practicable, be loaded to, or in the direction 
of, the home road. 

Surplus empty box cars may he delivered to connections to meet their 
demands; delivered to the owner if a direct connection; or delivered to the 
road from which received 

4. An empty car at junction point with the home road must be delivered 
to the home road at such point either loaded or empty. 

5. Local arrangements may be entered into by two or more roads for 
‘local or joint use of cars owned, also to determine the junction point at 
which their empty equipment shall be interchanged, all in the interests of 
car efficiency. 

6. The Commission on Car Service will undertake to regulate car supply 
as the exigencies may require, and will issue a bulletin semi-monthly show- 
ing location of cars with respect to percentage of ownerships, separated ag 
to classes. Roads having on line in excess of 100 per cent ownership of 
equipment, treating each classification separately, must so regulate their car 
handling as not to exceed percentage on line as of April 1, 1917, or as may 
be designated by the Commission on Car Service. 

7. A railrosd may refer to the Commission on Car Service any situation 
where car effic.ency is involved, or may appeal concerning the handling 
and use of its freight equipment by another railroad. The Commission on 
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Car Service will investigate such cases and render decisions as the { 
and conditions may warrant. Its decision in such matters shall be final. 


“In all cases, keep the cars moving, and settle differen 
of opinion afterwards.” 

The suspended rules 1, 2, 3 and 4 of the car service ru! 

which became effective on February 21 after the Intersta 
Commerce Commission had agreed to postpone its propos 
partial code of rules, provided for the handling of forei 
cars. The part of rule 5 referred to fixed May 1 as t 
date for the obligatory use of the continuous home rou: 
card. Per diem rule 3 provided a penalty of $5 per car 
per day for the diversion of cars in violation of rules 1, 
3 and 4. Rule 19 provided for the method of enforcing 
the penalties. The 75 cents per diem rate, which has been 
in effect since December 15, was recently extended from May 
1 to June 1. 

The Special Committee on National Defense has opened 
new offices this week at 719 Thirteenth street, Washington, 
where it has three floors for its various departments. The 
Executive Committee will have one floor, the Special Com- 
mittee, which had had offices in the Woodward building, 
will have another, and the Commission on Car Service, 
which has been located in the Kellogg building, will have 
another. 

Commissioner C. C. McChord, who has had charge of the 
investigation into questions of car, supply instituted by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission last November, and who 
wrote the majority opinion of the commission in its report 
of January 18 in the car supply case and who, with Exam- 
iner-Attorney F. B. Dow, has been sitting with the Com- 
mission on Car Service at Washington, has been relieved by 
the commission at his own request from connection with the 
car supply case and Chairman Hall has been placed in 
charge of it. Examiners Gutheim and Semple are now sit- 
ting with the Commission on Car Service. Chairman Hall 
represented the Interstate Commerce Commission at hearings 
before the House Committee on Interstate Commerce at the 
last session on the bill which proposed to give the commis- 
sion jurisdiction over matters pertaining to car interchange. 
Commissioner Clark, however, as ex-officio member of the 
executive committee of the Special Committee on National 
Defense, sat with that body last week during its consid- 
eration of the new car service regulations promulgated by 
the Commission on Car Service. 

A large delegation of shippers of grain and grain products 
appeared before the Commission on Car Service on Tuesday 
to ask that special consideration be given to the matter of 
furnishing cars to enable them to ship their accumulations 
of grain in order to make available storage space for the 
new crops. Many of them stated that the high prices of 
grain and flour are due not so much to an actual scarcity, 
but to the scarcity at certain points caused by inability to 
secure enough cars. It was stated that Minneapolis millers, 
although having an adequate supply of grain on hand in 
storage, are paying premiums for wheat that is loaded in 
cars for the purpose of securing cars which may be used for 
outbound shipments of flour. The Commission on Car 
Service promised to give the matter consideration and to 
present the situation to the Executive Committee. 


THE PUNISHMENT OF THE ‘TRESPASSER.—The New 
Haven Railroad has printed a circular in several languages, 
the gist of which is that it is not good to walk on the railroad 
tracks to save five minutes, when in doing so you may forfeit 
the rest of your natural life. The problem of track walking 
is a thorn in the side of the railroads. In Great Britain, the 
courts punish trespassers drastically. ‘Why do you permit 
so many persons to walk the tracks?” asked an English 
railroad man; “in England we send them to jail.” 
“We kill them,” was the retort of his American companion. 
That is about the situation. . . —Bridgeport 1 cle- 
gram. 





















Canadian Commission Against Public Ownership 


Important Report Suggests Comprehensive Plan for 


Solution of Dominion’s Difficult Railway Problem 


By J. L. Payne, 
Comptroller of Statistics, Department of Railways and Canals of Canada. 


HE Royal Commission appointed by the government to 
T report on the general problem of transportation in Can- 
ada has just made public its findings and recommen- 
dations. It is beyond all question the most important docu- 
ment ever laid before the Canadian Parliament. It covers 90 
pages of closely printed matter. It is not, however, the report 
of the whole commission. The board of inquiry consisted of 
A. H. Smith, President of the New York Central, Sir Henry 
L. Drayton, Chief Commissioner of the Canadian Board of 
Railway Commissioners, and W. M. Acworth, of England. 
Mr. Smith does not concur in the judgment of his fellow com- 
missioners. What his grounds of dissent may be have not 
been disclosed; but they are understood to be somewhat radi- 
cal and sweeping. What alternative propositions he has 
urged, if any, are also omitted. 

The report starts by calling attention to the fact that 37,- 
434 miles of railway in actual operation, with 3,150 known 
to be definitely under construction, is excessive. It is out of 
proportion to population, and this view is supported by data 
relating to the United States and other countries. Six of the 
principal systems produced 87 per cent of the total gross 
earnings in 1916, and, since it is with these lines that the re- 
port deals, the following facts will be of interest: 
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The comprehensive character of these figures may be 
gathered from the fact that less than $36,000,000 of addi- 
tional gross earnings was yielded by all the other railways in 
Canada. The capitalization of these six systems was $1,- 
918,149,093, which, on the basis of mileage owned, was equal 
to an average of $75,524 per mile. The report then pro- 
ceeds to show that aid given in various forms to these roads 
by the people of Canada amounted to $968,451,737, includ- 
ing $158,189,933 for lands sold and $256, 042, 992 in the 
form of guarantees of bonds. The guarantees do not, I may 
interpolate, include all such obligations on the part of the 
western Provinces. The total aid was equal to over $30,000 
per mile, which ita large tracts of land still unsold and 
unpaid loans. 

The commissioners. give many pages to valuable and perti- 
nent historical data, space for which cannot be found at this 
time. It must be assumed that the circumstances under which 
the Grand Trunk Pacific and National Transcontinental. 
representing merely two sections of what was primarily a 
single project, were begun in 1903 are matters of common 
knowledge. The Grand Trunk was not only the direct in- 
stigator of these enterprises, but became guarantor to the ex- 
tent of $123,280,980. On the other hand, the obligations of 
Government for interest and loans to these roads, including 
the Grand Trunk .Pacific branch lines, are very large. In the 
case of the Canadian Northern, the federal and provincial 
governments, in one way and another, are responsible for the 
principal and interest of three-fourths of the company’s heavy 
liabilities. The trouble began when the Canadian Northern, 
in 1914, and the Grand Trunk, a year later, notified the au- 
thorities at Ottawa that they were unable to meet fixed 





charges. Since that period $60,000,000 has been given to the 
Canadian Northern and $8,000,000 to the Grand Trunk Pa- 
cific by way of a prop pending action which would deal with 
the situation as a whole permanently. The Royal Commis- 
sion, whose report is now under review, was thereupon cre- 
ated for the express purpose of suggesting what should be 
done in view of the virtual bankruptcy of these two large cor- 
porations. The Transcontinental, which was to be the 
eastern section of the Grand Trunk Pacific, it should be re- 
membered, was built and has since been operated by the gov- 
ernment. 


SITUATION OF THE CANADIAN NORTHERN 


A great deal of matter is brought into the report which 
throws a strong light on the whole situation. It is of such a 
character, however, involving so many details, that it cannot 
very well be summarized. It is intended to make clear the 
seriousness of the situation created. Incidentally, it is shown 
that the Grand Trunk itself has fallen behind, and had paid 
out $36,000,000 in dividends while neglecting to provide 
$51,000,000 urgently needed for maintenance. The Canadian 
Northern is in a much worse position, and at the present time 
requires a tremendous outlay to bring up its equipment and 
physical conditions to sound standards. The commissioners 
cannot recommend that any further public aid be given to the 
company. They acquit Messrs. Mackenzie & Mann, how- 
ever, of having misappropriated any of the funds of the road. 

It is worth while pausing right here to extract one fact 
from the report which is, however, merely introduced by the 
commissioners to emphasize the discouraging outlook con- 
fronting the Canadian Northern. This company had sub- 
mitted an estimate of prospective earnings which was based 
on an increase of 11 per cent per annum, compounded. The 
commissioners took the experience of the Canadian Pacific 
since 1906, and showed that gross receipts per mile on that 
line had increased from $7,026 to only $10,024. As a mat- 
ter of fact, there had been an actual annual decrease since 
1911 on the mileage basis. They further point out that the 
ratio of operating cost is more likely to rise than remain sta- 
tionary as the years proceed. Such a finding deals a solar 
plexus blow to those optimists who have been trying to paint 
a bright picture of prospects for the Canadian Northern and 
certain combinations of roads based on the probability of 
large and persistent gains in earnings. To add to the gravity 
of the financial problem, attention is drawn to the fact that 
the reproduction cost of the Canadian Northern today would 
not exceed its outstanding liabilities. The report sums up the 
judgment of the commissioners with respect to the Canadian 
Northern as follows: 

“We conclude, therefore, that the shareholders of the com- 
pany have no equity either on the ground of cash put in, or 
on the ground of physical reproduction cost, or on the ground 
of the salable value of their property as a going concern. If, 
then, the people of Canada have already found, or assumed 
responsibility for, the bulk of the capital; if they must needs 
find what further capital is required; and if they must make 
up for some years to come considerable deficits in net earn- 
ings, it seems logically to follow that the people of Canada 
should assume control of the property.” 


GOVERNMENT OPERATION REJECTED 


It is not until the 44th page of the report that the com- 
missioners react the constructive stage. They begin by 
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recommending, as the outcome of all that precedes, that the 
control of the Grand Trunk, Grand Trunk Pacific and 
Canadian Northern be assumed by the people of Canada, and 
then proceed to consider how that control should be exercised. 
Government operation they reject. Their finding in this re- 
gard is important, and follows in full: 

“In our judgment it is not in the interests of Canada that 
the operation of its railways should be in the hands of the 
government. We know no country in the world, where a 
democratic state owns and operates its railways, in which 
politics have not injuriously affected the management of the 
railways and the railways have not had an injurious influence 
on politics. We do not think government ownership of the 
Canadian railways would tend to reduction of rates, but 
rather in the contrary direction. For the carriage of one ton 
of freight one mile the Canadian shipper pays at present on 
the average three-fourths of one cent. On the railways of 
New South Wales, the oldest and most important Australian 
state, where the railways have been in government hands from 
the outset, the shipper pays well over two cents. But we see 
no cause to enlarge here on such general considerations. 
There are several reasons peculiar to Canadian conditions 
why state ownership and operation should be avoided.” 

If the state took over and operated the three railways re- 
ferred to, the commissioners hold that it would be morally 
bound to purchase the Canadian Pacific. The latter, they 
point out, is strong financially, has assets of great present 
and even greater potential value, pays a dividend regularly 
of 10 per cent, provides a good service and is not asking to 
be helped in any way. An equally cogent reason is found in 
the fact that the Canadian Pacific has the Grand Trunk Pa- 
cific and Canadian Northern as its competitors, and little 
would need fo be said while they also were dependent on their 
own resources for fixed charges, money for betterments, and 
so on; but the situation would be vitally changed if govern- 
ment stepped in as owner and operator. The corporation 
liae would be at a great disadvantage, and could be hampered 
and injured at every turn. Another obviously strong reason 
against government operation is found in the fact that the 
three great Canadian companies own or control 7,000 miles 
of line in the United States, some of which mileage is neces- 
sary for the operation of the Canadian systems. Government 
could not submit to Interstate Commerce Commission con- 
trol, nor would such a situation conduce to international har- 
mony. Moreover, Canada’s resources are deeply pledged for 
war purposes, and it would not be prudent to assume all the 
financial responsibilities involved. 

Receivership is also discussed and set aside as unsound, 
Canada does not need three competitive systems in the west, 
and therefore the commissioners, having negatived govern- 
ment operation and a receivership, recommend the consolida- 
tion of the Canadian Northern, Grand Trunk and Grand 
Trunk Pacific. To whom should the management be en- 
trusted? Not to the Canadian Pacific, as had been sug- 
gested to the commissioners. This would eliminate competi- 
tion, and would benefit the Canadian Pacific more than the 
Canadian people. Nor do the commissioners deem it either 
feasible or expedient, for a number of strong reasons, to hand 
these three lines over to a new commercial company. Neither 
the Mexican precedent, nor the New York subways prece- 
dent, is available. A company under such conditions could 
not be wholly Canadian, and the commissioners hold 
that Canadian railways should be under Canadian manage- 
ment. 

The report then asserts an attitude of defence. “We do 
not,” say the commissioners, “recommend the transfer of the 
three companies at all, unless our recommendations as to the 
method to be followed are also substantially accepted.” They 
specifically say it would not be in the best interests of Canada 
if the Minister of Railways, whom they designate as a “Par- 
liamentary Minister,” came into the scheme of operation. 
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This leads them to the declaration of a broad principle, a 
follows: ’ 

“Our personal belief is strong that, in normal circum 
stances, railway enterprise is a matter best left in privat 
hands, subject to proper regulation by the government. Wer. 
we asked to advise in the case of the railways of the Unite. 
Kingdom or the United States, which have been constructe 
by private companies, with money found by private invest 
ors, we should give effect to this belief. We go further an 
consider that, in the case of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
as to which the government does instruct us to advise, th 
fact that it received large help from public sources in its earl 
days, is not any reason why the existing status of the com- 
pany should now be disturbed. This company has carried 
out its bargain. It has repaid to the government large ad 
vances made in earlier years. We believe that Canada has 
had good value for what it has given. We think that it i- 
in the interest of the country that this company should bh: 
rich and prosperous, for such companies can be expected 
not only to give the best service, but to be best able to pro- 
vide in time to meet new developments as they arise. Wi 
have had no hesitation, therefore, in coming to the conclu 
sion that the status of the Canadian Pacific Railway should 
be left undisturbed. But in the case of the Canadian 
Northern, the Grand Trunk and the Grand Trunk Paciti 
the circumstances are not normal. These companies hav 
broken down. We see no way to organize new companies 
to take their place. Their only possible successor is in our 
view a public authority. We are confronted with a condition 
and not a theory.” 


DEFINITE RECOMMENDATIONS 


The commissioners, having cut away all bridges from be- 
hind them which could lead to government control, put for 
ward the following definite recommendations: 

“I. That a Board of Trustees be constituted by Act of 
Parliament and incorporated as ‘The Dominion Railway 
Company.’ 

“II. That the ownership of the Canadian Northern, 
Grand Trunk and Grand Trunk Pacific Railways be vested 
in this company. 

“III. That the government assume responsibility to th 
company for the interest on the existing securities of thes: 
undertakings. 

“TV. That the Intercolonial (including the Prince Ed 
ward Island) and National Transcontinental Railways be 
also handed over by the government to the company. 

“V. That the whole of these railways, the Canadian 
Northern, the Grand Trunk, the Grand Trunk Pacific, the 
Intercolonial, and the National Transcontinental, be operated 
by the company as one united system.” 

The remainder of the report, although still elaborate, is 
given up very largely to details, all of which are, however, 
vital to the proposition as a whole. The constitution of the 
Board of Trustees is given attention. The trustees shall be 
five in number, and the members of the first board are to 
be named in the Act-of Parliament creating the new company. 
The board thereafter is to be self-perpetuating, in contra 
distinction to the Australian plan. Permanency and inde- 
pendence of the board are the objects aimed at. ‘The tenure 
of office shall be the same as that of judges of the Supreme 
Court, except in the case of the original trustees. It is pro 
vided that the three railway trustees shall retire in a pre- 
scribed order after three, five and seven years; the other 
two are to remain for four and six years, respectively. The 
qualifications and functions of trustees are set forth as fol- 
lows: 

“Three trustees, one of whom should be the chairman, 
should, if possible, be men of railway experience. The 
should be required to give their whole time to their duties 
and salaries should be fixed adequate to command the services 
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of the best men. Of the two remaining trustees, we think it 
would be desirable that one should be selected on the ground 
of business and financial experience, and the other as 
specially possessing the confidence of railway employees. 
They should not be expected to give their whole time. Their 
maximum salary might be laid down, in the act, to be ad- 
justed later when the requirements of the position became 
evident. Every trustee on appointment should be required 
to divest himself of all interest in Canadian railway bonds 
or stock, and should further satisfy the appointing authority 
that he has no other interest that conflicts with his duies as 
trustee. All appointments other than those of the original 
trustees should be for a fixed period of seven years, except 
that in the case of a casual vacancy, owing to death or dis- 
ability or resignation, the appointee should hold office only 
for the remainder of the term for which the trustee whom he 
replaces was appointed. Every trustee should be eligible for 
renomination and reappointment. Vacancies should be filled, 
in the case of a railway member, by appointment by the 
Governor General in Council, on the nomination of a ma- 
jority of the remaining trustees; and in the case of other 
members, by appointment from a list of three names, similarly 
nominated. Should the government refuse to approve a 
nomination, it should devolve upon the trustees to submit a 
new name.”’ 

Attention is directed to the “extreme importance”’ of avoid- 
ing the very suspicion of a board having a political com- 
plexion. The commissioners do not recommend that the 
statutory regulations applicable to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in this regard be followed in Canada, as they 
think politics has nothing to do with the matter, and insist 
that government shall not be hampered in the choice of cap- 
able men. If, however, the need should arise, it is suggested 
that the spirit of the American legislation be given effect. 


Democracy Not SuIrep To RAtwAy MANAGEMENT 


Directly connected with that line of thought is the state- 
ment of opinion: 

“We have given expression to a strong view that the oper- 
ation of the railways of the country by a department of the 
executive government directly responsible to parliament 
would be against the interest of Canada. Lest it should 
appear that this view implies a reflection on the honesty and 
ability of ministers and members of Parliament we desire to 
explain why we entertain it. Our reason is, not that govern- 
ment by a cabinet responsible to a popularly elected parlia- 
ment is a bad government for the ordinary purposes of gov- 
ernment, but that it is not a form of government suitable for 
the management of a railway undertaking. * * * 

“Since the war public opinion on this question has ripened 
fast. England and France are countries just as democrat- 
ically governed as Canada. And in England and France, the 
fact that prompt and decisive executive action is inconsistent 
with detailed parliamentary control, is being more and more 
recognized, not only by the public but by Parliament itself. 
Numerous boards of experts, with an almost entirely free 
hand, have been set up in England to take charge of different 
branches of public activity. It cannot be supposed that the 
lesson learnt in war will be wholly unlearnt when peace re- 
turns. It is hardly likely that countries whose constitutions 
are based on the English model will go as far as the United 
States, where the executive and the legislative are almost 
entirely independent of each other, where the House of Repre- 
sentatives has no direct control of the éxecutive government 
at all, and where even the Senate can only confirm or refuse 
to confirm certain appointments, but has no power to secure 
either the nomination or the dismissal of a single official. 
But there can be no doubt things are moving in that direc- 
tion. It is because we think that the management of a rail- 
way undertaking, like the control of shipping or of enemy 
trade, or the work of the Imperial Munitions Board, is a 
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matter that in the public interest is best left to experts, that 
we desire to avoid direct parliamentary control. In this con- 
nection it seems desirable to point out that the Prussian rail- 
ways, certainly the most successful state-operated railways in 
the world, are not subject to parliamentary control.” 

A good deal of space is taken up with further trite and 
pertinent arguments in support of this basic position. I sin- 
cerely regret that the homily of the commissioners under the 
heading ‘Private Interests and Public Interests” cannot be 
given a place here; for their observations on the relationship 
of railway service to the life of the country, the play of selfish 
considerations on the part of private individuals, the inter- 
vention of local members in behalf of the communities they 
represent, and so on, make good and instructive reading. 
They do not hesitate to say that “it is only when the manage- 
ment is protected from the pressure of special interests that 
a railway can be managed in the interest of the public as a 
whole; that it can be expected improvements and alterations 
will be made, even though they injuriously affect certain in- 
dividuals, because they are justified by greater benefits to the 
people at large.” ‘That section of the report concludes with 
this significant provision: 

“At the same time we recognize that the non-political body, 
which we propose to establish, will neither be infallible nor 
impeccable. We, therefore, propose to give to the Board of 
Railway Commissioners the same full judicial authority over 
all its actions and refusals to act which the board at present 
has over the private railway companies. With a board of 
management appointed on the sole ground of competence, con- 
trolled by a commission with power of impartial review, we 
believe the rights of every citizen to receive fair and equal 
treatment—and no citizen ought to desire to receive more— 
will be amply protected. And at the same time the dangers 
of political influence will be avoided.” 





PROTECTING THE TRUSTEES FROM PRESSURE OF 
EMPLOYEES 


A full page of the report is given up to a discussion of the 
matter of protecting the trustees from improper pressure by 
their employees. ‘The commissioners do not approve of dis- 
franchisement; but lay stress on the steps that were found 
necessary in the State of Victoria in 1903, and quote from 
the act passed at that time. They express the hope that em- 
ployees would be content to make any necessary representa- 
tions with regard to remuneration or conditions of service 
through the member of the board specially charged to watch 
over their interests, and avoid political influence. Should this 
hope be disappointed, they believe public opinion would sup- 
port the adoption of a measure patterned after the Victorian 
precedent. 

It is proposed that the Dominion Railway Company should 
have a capitalization of $50,000, divided into 500 shares of 
$100 each. Each trustee would hold 100 shares. These 
shares would be entered in the register as held in trust in the 
joint names of each particular trustee and the Minister of 
Finance for the time being. ‘The trustee, being named first, 
would be entitled to the vote. 

I am compelled, more or less reluctantly, to pass over a 
considerable mass of data and recommendations relating to 
the treatment of shareholders of the Canadian Northern and 
Grand Trunk, the value of physical properties, and cognate 
matters, in order that I may come at once to the second great 
division of the report, namely, the course to be followed with 
respect to state owned roads. The commissioners strongly 
urge that the Intercolonial (including the Prince Edward 
Island) and the National Transcontinental be transferred to 
the Board of Trustees, and that they be joined to the Grand 
Trunk, Grand Trunk Pacific and Canadian Northern for 
the erection of a system which would stretch from ocean to 
ocean. They give their reasons. It will, perhaps, answer to 
give those which relate to the Intercolonial. These reasons 
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are three in number—‘The interest of the Maritime Prov- 
inces, the interest of the Canadian taxpayer, and the interest 
of the railway itself.” The commissioners elaborate their 
grounds at some length, and end by recommending that 
present local rates be guaranteed to the Maritime Provinces, 
except and until the Railway Commission approves of in- 
creases. Incidentally, the commissioners label as ‘somewhat 
fantastic” the argument that arrearages of interest on capital 
outlay should be carried forward on a compound basis and 
included in the cost of the railway to the people of Canada. 
They, insist, however, that the Intercolonial should not any 
longer be exempt from municipal taxation, which, it may be 
assumed, will be a popular judgment in the Eastern Prov- 
inces. 
TRUSTEES SHOULD HAvE INDEPENDENT AUTHORITY 


The creation of an operating committee is recommended 
for the purposes of day-to-day management. This committee, 
it is proposed, shall be selected by the trustees and shall con- 
sist of not more than four officers having the rank of vice 
presidents. Sitting in this committee, these officers are to 
have equal voting power with the trustees; but all matters of 
policy and finance are reserved for the trustees alone. Oper- 
ation is to be conducted on a strictly commercial basis, and 
no reduction of rates is to be permitted without the authority 
of the Railway Commission. In all respects the trustees 
should be given “the widest powers in the management of 
their undertaking.” ‘The commissioners impose an express 
stipulation that the trustees shall avoid the creation of local 
monopolies, and maintain “reasonable competition between 
their system and the Canadian Pacific.” They add: 

“They must have discretion to say how far net profits are 
imperatively required for railway purposes, and how far they 
may be safely taken to pay a dividend on the share capital. 
In a word, we would entrust to the trustees all the responsi- 
bilities and powers which in an ordinary company are di- 
vided between the directors and the shareholders. We believe 
that the desire to render the best possible account of their 
stewardship to the people of Canada will be a sufficient motive 
to induce them to manage the railways efficiently and eco- 
nomically.” 

After predicting a deficiency of $12,500,000 per annum 
at the start, the commissioners allude in sanguine terms to the 
prospects of the Dominion Railway. One typical excerpt 
must suffice: 

“The Canadian Pacific has been and is a great success. 
Combined under a common management, with one evenly 
balanced transcontinental system in the place of two dis- 
jointed ones, with adequate branches both in the west and in 
the east, we are confident that in the not far distant future 
the success of the Canadian Pacific ought, at least to a very 
large extent, to be repeated. The Dominion Railway at an 
early date should have an operating revenue as large as that 
of the Canadian Pacific. With proper economic and poli- 
tically undisturbed management, the attainment of a satis- 
factory financial result is only a question of time.” 

While the report does not end at this point, but goes on to 
make many other suggestions, comments and recommenda- 
tions, enough has been given to indicate its salient and vital 
features. It wiii be seen that, as a whole, it presents beyond 
doubt, as was said at the outset, the most important set of 
recommendations ever laid before the Canadian Parliament 
by a Royal Commission. 


Mexico Takes Over Two RAILWAYS AND TERMINAL.— 
The American ambassador at Mexico City reports to the State 
Department under date of April 19 that the Mexican Gov- 
ernment has taken over the Tehuatepec Railway, the Vera 
Cruz to Alvarado Railway, and the rolling stock and con- 
necting tracks of the Vera Cruz Terminal.—Commerce 
Report 
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SHORT-SIGHTED SHIPPERS 


Under the head “Hypocritical,” the New York Tribune 
recently published the following editorial referring to the 
activities of certain shippers in opposing the increase in 
freight rates asked for by the railroads: 

“The opposition to an increase of railroad freight rates 
organized by certain associations of shippers is short-sighted 
and illogical. Among the bodies which are trying to halt 
an advance are the National Livestock Protective League, 
National Petroleum Association, National Council of Farm- 
ers, Co-operative Grain Dealers’ Association, National Live- 
stock Association, National Livestock Exchange, Western Oil 
Jobbers’ Association and Western Petroleum Refiners’ Asso- 
ciation. 

“We can hardly imagine a representative of any of these 
organizations making his protest with a straight face. The 
prices of the things they ship have increased enormously in 
the last five years. The producers of livestock, of food prod- 
ucts and of petroleum products have raised tariffs at their 
own sweet will. They have not been restrained by any gov- 
ernmental veto. They are not compelled to submit increases 
to a federal board like the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and to await that board’s approval before boosting rates. 

“They have benefited for years from extremely low charges 
for railroad service. ‘They have pocketed that bonus without 
gratitude. Instead of feeling any sympathy with the rail- 
roads, kept on a semi-starvation basis for their advantage, 
they have followed the lead of certain Western state railroad 
commissions in calling for more sacrifices on the part of 
the railroads. The ideal of these demagogic commissioners 
and these prosperous shippers’ associations is to have freight 
carried as far below the fair cost of such service as possible, 
the deficit to be met by the owners of railroad stocks and 
bonds. 

“While the shippers and producers have been raising prices 
50, 75 and 100 per cent, the railroads have secured from 
the Interstate Commerce Commission one picayune increase 
in freight rates of 5 per cent. In spite of this miserly ad- 
vance—grossly disproportionate to the advance in railroad 
taxes and costs of operation—Congress last year imposed a 
new annual burden of $50,000,000 to $100,000,000 on the 
railroads. The Adamson law arbitrarily raised the wages of 
railroad employees. The Supreme Court has now held that 
that action was within the powers of Congress. 

“An immediate increase in freight rates is therefore neces- 
sary in order to compensate the railroads for this new outlay 
—to restore the status existing before the wage increase was 
authorized. A further increase is needed in order to put the 
carriers on their feet—to enable them to develop their serv- 
ice and to increase their efficiency. 

“The transportation system is a military instrumentality 
of the first class. To increase its competency and useful- 
hess is a patriotic duty. The railroads should no longer be 
starved through government action which continually ex- 
pands their outlay yet holds down their income. Opposition 
to rate increases at this juncture by shipping associations is 
narrow-minded and hypocritical. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission should disregard a protest like this, which repre- 
sents nothing but pettiness and effrontery.”’ 


MEXICANS UsE AMERICAN ARMORED Cars.—Press des- 
patches say that armored cars are now being attached to 
all passenger trains operating between Chihuahua City, 
Mexico, and the border at Juarez. These cars are con 
verted from steel gondola cars which were made in the United 
States and sent to Mexico with shipments of coal for the 
mines and railroads. At the Mexican Central shops drill 
are used to cut small square port holes along each side of 
these cars, leaving the top side of the square uncut in ord: 
that the metal may be bent outward, forming a shield. 











A. H. Smith Recommends Railways 


Canadian Commission Minority Report 


Be Operated 


Independently Under Private Control and Ownership 


a member of the commission appointed by the Ca- 

nadian government, the other two members of which 
are Sir Henry Drayton and W. M. Acworth, filed a minority 
report in which he differs radically from the majority’s rec- 
ommendations as to what should be done with the Canadian 
Pacific, Grand Trunk, Grand Trunk Pacific, Intercolonial, 
National Transcontinental and Canadian Northern. In re- 
viewing the present situation, physical characteristics, etc., 
of these roads Mr. Smith finds that the Canadian Pacific 
is well built, well maintained, well operated and very prof- 
itable; that the Grand Trunk Pacific and National Trans- 
continental are rather extravagantly built, but that the Ca- 
nadian Northern is well and cheaply built. 

Mr. Smith’s recommendations for meeting the present situ- 
ation follow practically in full. 

The first practical question is the need of re-organization 
of any of these three transcontinental systems; the second is 
whether they should be acquired by the state; and the third 
is whether the status of the Intercolonial can be changed, 
and, if so, can the road be advantageously grouped with 
either of the three systems. 

In such suggestions as I shall make, I am influenced by 
consideration of the public policy, as evidenced by past 
governmental acts. I further assume that the existence of 
these roads through the direct aid and sanction of government 
is conclusive -evidence of the fact that the people really de- 
sire them. That they were built in advance of their need 
for ordinary commercial uses—a fact which is emphasized 
by the present abnormal economic situation—does not ap- 
pear to me a sufficient reason for condemning the policy of 
national development, or the wisdom and integrity of those 
who have built the roads under that policy. Neither do I 
think that there exists any condition to warrant taking up 
a new and untried public policy, which may lead to greater 
difficulties than those which are now faced. 

The history and standing of the Canadian Pacific and its 
public service as a carrier today is sufficient assurance that 
it does not need re-organization. The scope of its business, 
extending to other lands by steamships and commercial con- 
nections, and the control of many thousand miles of rail- 
roads in the United States, would afford sufficient reasons, 
if none other existed, for dismissing the idea of its acquisi- 
tion by the state. 

So much of the Intercolonial as is serviceable to the Ca- 
nadian Pacific appears to be now used by it, either as a local 
connection or through trackage rights. Moreover, the two 
have existed separately for many years as competitors and 
no reason appears why the relations of the Intercolonial 
and Canadian Pacific should be changed for the future, 
unless the people of Canada are satisfied that better. results 
would be obtained for the territory served by the Inter- 
colonial if it were in the hands of the Canadian Pacific. 

The Grand Trunk has stated that it is beyond its power 
to assume and carry the obligations which would be imposed 
on it if it should try to become such a transcontinental system 
as the plans of 1903 contemplated. The company has not 
attempted to bring about the organization of a system ap- 
proximating that of the Canadian Pacific or even the Ca- 
nadian Northern, nor can it do so. In view of the parent 
company’s inability to carry out its original plans, and to 
discharge its obligation, the question is, what disposition is 
to be made of the various roads which were intended to be, 
hut did not become parts of one operating system. 


A H. SMITH, president of the New York Central and 
* 





My colleagues have recommended that the stockholders 
of the Grand Trunk be paid an annuity which is to be a 
“moderate but substantial portion of $3,600,000, the average 
dividend payment for the last ten years.” This recom- 
mendation is in spite of the facts noted in the report that 
there are arrears in maintenance which require the expendi- 
ture of $21,000,000, and that the company has charged to 
capital items which should properly have been charged 
against income, these facts indicating that there have been 
some dividends paid which have not been earned. Consid- 
ering this situation and also the obligation of the company 
in the West, I am not impressed with the justice of paying 
an annuity to the stockholders in exchange for a surrender 
of this property. I also would be liberal to them, but I 
would allow them to keep their property and give them a 
chance to work out their own salvation. To that end, I 
would recommend that a settlement be effected between the 
government and the Grand Trunk. The Grand Trunk can- 
not carry out its part of the contracts, and it should be re- 
lieved of further embarrassment. On the other hand, the 
stockholders of the Grand Trunk should be required to 
curtail or forego their dividends for the present, and the 
entire earnings be applied to the rehabilitation of the road 
through a term of years. The government thus gives up a 
present claim which the debtor cannot pay anyway; in turn, 
it will enjoy improved and extended service which may be 
worth far more to the welfare of the people. I should also 
give the government some claim upon the future earnings 
of the Grand Trunk, so that it may share in any future 
prosperity which this action makes possible. 

Re-organization of the Grand Trunk is desirable only 
in so far as it shall be required to put itself in shape to 
discharge efficiently its functions as a carrier. Whether it 
shall retain all of the subsidiaries which it has accumu- 
lated through the past 50 years depends in large measure 
on what they can contribute to the main property. Careful 
study of each of the subsidiaries will lead to definite con- 
clusions from the standpoint of the Grand Trunk and its 
future welfare. 

What the Grand Trunk needs most of all is to be relieved 
upon equitable terms of the embarrassment that it has in- 
curred through the failure of the transcontinental scheme. 
The acquisition by the state of the Grand Trunk Railway 
proper presents much of the embarrassment that would ob- 
tain in the effort to acquire the Canadian Pacific, for here 
also, in addition to the question of equity involved, there 
is the problem of some 2,000 miles of railroad owned in the 
United States, and the fact that the Grand Trunk’s prin- 
cipal seaport is in the United States. 

The investigation of the Canadian Northern by the com- 
mission has disclosed evidence of skill in construction and 
efficiency in management, considering the means and equip- 
ment available. The company even now earns a large part 
of its fixed charges, although important parts of the system 
have been in operation for but a year. I think there is ample 
justification for confidence that the affairs of the company 
will improve with the return of normal conditions. I see 
no reason for a change of management or a re-organization, 
excepting as hereinafter suggested. 

It may be well here to consider the relation of the Inter- 
colonial to the other roads, and the possibility of operating 
it in conjunction with any of them. I have shown its rela- 
tion to the Canadian Pacific. The main line of the Inter- 
colonial is 


about 1,000 miles, from Montreal to Halifax. 
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It has occupied the territory for 50 years and has become 
adapted to it. There are apparently no operating economies 
available by combining it with another system that are not 
available to it alone. Assuming proper regulation, there ap- 
pears to be no traffic interchange that could be better as- 
sured by merger. I am informed that the Maritime Provinces 
consider the use of the Intercolonial as a right to which they 
are entitled. Moreover, the government has built the Trans- 
continental, a part of which was in compliance with plans 
of the Grand Trunk, while the rest of it is so placed that 
it ought to continue to be operated in conjunction with the 
Intercolonial. The present status of the Intercolonial and 
the eastern part of the Transcontinental should be continued 
as a government operation. The results of such operation 
should, however, be reported to the people of Canada in ex- 
actly the same form as is required from other railroads. And 
these roads should be subject to the same reasonable regula- 
tion as is exercised over all other railroads. 

Mention might be made here of the railroad that the gov- 
ernment is building from the Saskatchewan river to Hudson 
bay. The object in the construction of this road has been 
stated to be that of obtaining a shorter haul from the western 
provinces to Europe. The bulk of the traffic to follow this 
route must necessarily be diverted from the roads extending 
from Winnipeg to the east, so that the project seems to be an 
instance of competitive construction which cannot be justified 
in this case, even on the ground that it opens up new ter- 
ritory. 

There are numerous local railway projects within provin- 
cial limits, which at the moment seem to have little effect 
upon this general railroad problem. Disposition of these 
may well await developments as to their necessity and 
utility when they assume operation. There is little that can 
be said just now as to their probable relation to the existing 
means of transportation. 

The Great lakes and the St. Lawrence river furnish a nat- 
ural route from the western country to the East, and to the 
Atlantic ocean for a part of the year. Numerous steamship 
lines between Port Arthur and Georgian bay or the lower 
lakes and St. Lawrence river ports afford adequate transpor- 
tation under normal conditions, though somewhat affected by 
customs requirements and other factors. In view of the heavy 
movement of grain in the last three months of navigation, 
regulations governing shipping should be as favorable as 
practicable, for the hauling of grain over the long distances 
to the eastern seaboard by an all rail route involves a prob- 
lem in car supply and cost which renders such a haul un- 
profitable for rail lines. 

The success of the Canadian Pacific steamship lines has 
led to the suggestion by some that the other railroads ought 
also to establish steamship lines. I do not believe that this 
success was primarily due to the railroad ownership of the 
ships. Temporarily the war seems to have put a stop to 
plans for railroad owned steamships. If, at the close of the 
war, it is to be tried again, it would seem advisable first to 
ascertain whether other ships cannot be induced to schedule 
sailings before railroads incur the responsibility of making 
additional investment in ships. There are ships running 
in regular postal routes with subventions. Perhaps the gov- 
ernment might well require, in connection with its subven- 
tions, that ships gives equal service to the railroads with- 
out discrimination among them, thus removing another cause 
for the employment of duplicate facilities. 

In visiting the various ports, I was impressed with the 
facilities installed and being installed. At Halifax, particu- 
larly important works were actively under way, necessitated, 
I believe, by the overseas traffic for war purposes. It is 
likely that the future development of steamship terminals 
in connection with railroads will be difficult to fix until 
normal conditions resume. Meanwhile, the Atlantic sea- 
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ports are so much involved in the emergencies of war as to 
place them beyond the scope of this inquiry. In any event, 
such works of harbor improvement and development as are 
the result of war measures will be there at the close of the 
war as a foundation for what the future may hold. 

I am unable to join my colleagues in their recommenda- 
tions. They propose that practically all of the railways in 
Canada, except the Canadian Pacific and the American lines 
shall be turned over to a corporation to be managed by a 
board of trustees appointed by the government. They insist 
that this board is to be permanent and self-perpetuating. 
I do not know by what means one parliament can bind its 
successors to a given policy, especially in so simple a matter 
as changing the organization of a government board. My 
friends seek to avoid government ownership and operation, 
in fact condemn it as inadvisable, but propose a plan which 
contains so many elements of danger in the direction which 
is sought to be avoided that I am unable to join them. 

Their plan would add about a billion dollars to the direct 
debt of Canada. The interest on this is about forty millions, 
adding very largely to government expenses. Judging from 
the experience Canada has had with its government railways, 
it is fair to assume that this would remain a permanent bur- 
den. Operated by private companies, this interest would ul- 
timately be borne by the companies without recourse to the 
government funds, and at the same cost of service to rail- 
way patrons as would obtain under government operation. 

Their plan also leaves out some of the railways. This is 
unfair to the investors whose property is to be subjected 
to government competition. It also discriminates in the 
method by which the respective properties are to be acquired. 
I cannot approve the proposed centralization of control. There 
are problems local to separate regions which often require 
prompt action and co-operation between the railroads and . 
the people served. There is a need everywhere for that 
prompt and efficient service which can come only from a 
knowledge of local conditions and responsibility for meeting 
them. I cannot believe that centralization, remote respon- 
sibility and control, will insure good service to the people of 


‘Canada. 


The recommendation creates a Dominion Railways Com- 
pany owned by the Dominion Government, to take over those 
roads. There are about 7,000 miles in the United States 
controlled by Canadian companies. The Canadian railways 
depend for no inconsiderable portion of their revenue on 
United States traffic. A fundamental defect of the plan, 
therefore, is in placing the government in the railroad busi- 
ness, not only in Canada, but also in operating railroads in 
the United States subject to both federal and state regulation. 

Through private railway management, Canada has ob- 
tained about one mile of railroad for each $30,000 of govern- 
ment aid of guarantees, which is but a fraction of the cost 
of government railroad undertaking. In some instances, a 
large proportion of the aid was in land, the value of which 
was produced by the building of the railroad and the set- 
tlement thereby made possible. Compared with the total out- 
lay involved in producing railroads by the government for 
itself, as, for instance, the case of the Intercolonial or the 
Transcontinental, from three to six times that amount have 
been used to realize equal results. This shows distinctly 
the value of enlisting and retaining private enterprise. 


THe Osvious REMEDY 


Let us review the salient facts concerning each company. 

The Canadian Pacific is amply able to take care of itself. 
It can and does provide competition with the other railroads. 
In order to be most serviceable to Canada, it should be con- 
tinued subject only to such equitable regulation as is ac- 
corded to all lines. 

The Grand Trunk succeeded in the East and failed in the 
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West. The Canadian Northern succeeded in the West and 
was jeopardized by its eastern expansion. 

There is extensive duplication of lines in the West; the 
unsuccessful Grand Trunk Pacific lines are found among tiie 
successful Canadian Northern lines. Public policy demands 
the unification of these lines for great economies could be 
thereby accomplished. 

There is extensive duplication in the East—the new Cana- 
dian Northern lines among the older lines of the Grand 
Trunk proper. Great economies in proposed investment and 
operating expenses await the joint working of these properties. 

There is wasteful duplication in the connecting region be- 
tween North Bay and Winnipeg, where the Canadian Novth- 
ern line parallels the government lines. Economy awaits the 
joint working of these properties. 

' Consideration of all phases of the problem leads me to 
recommend the following remedies for the existing situation: 


Let the Canadian Pacific alone; let the Grand Trunk operate the eastern 
lines now held by that company and the Canadian Northern; let the 
Canadian Northern operate the western lines, now held by that company 
and the Grand Trunk Pacific system; let the government operate the con- 
nections or procure their operation by private companies; all of which 
should be done under arrangements that are equitable and yet look to the 
not distant day when the country will have survived the war and resumed 
its prosperous growth. 


There may be several ways by which this can be brought 
about, but the one that has appealed to me is that which 
seems to be the least disturbing of values and credit and in- 
volves no untried schemes or protracted disputes. Therefore, 
I beg to make the following suggestions: 


i—Amend the regulating policy so that the railway commission may have 
jurisdiction over all railroads in the matter of maximum and minimum 
rates, the issuance of securities, the building of new railways or the exten- 
sion of lines and other matters properly within the scope of governmental 
supervision. 

2-—Create a board of tiustees, consisting of two government officials and 
three private citizens to act for the government in the matters hereinafter 
proposed. 

3—Relieve the Grand Trunk of its obligation to lease the Transconti- 
nental, and require the company to relinquish all claims upon the Trans- 
continental; require it to lease to the board of trustees the Grand Trunk 
Pacific properties at a rental amounting to the net annual fixed charges; 
require it also to take under lease the Canadian Northern properties east 
of North Bay and Parry Sound, and pay as a rental the net fixed charges 
on those properties. The time of the lease should be for 21 years. The 
Grand Trunk’s investments, other than railroad, in the West may be dis- 
posed of by the company as it may elect and in accordance with its best 
interests. 

4—Require the Canadian Northern to confine its operation to the field 
west of Winnipeg. Relieve it of the line east of Winnipeg by leasing for 
21 years to the governmental board of trustees, at a rental of the net 
annual fixed charges. Require it to take a lease of, and to operate for 
the same period, the Grand Trunk Pacific and its branch lines, paying 
as rental the net annual fixed charges upon those properties; except that 
until seven years after the end of the war they shall have the immunity 
that was promised the Grand Trunk Pacific for a period of seven years 
after construction, and that they shall not be required to assume any 
of the extraneous investments of the Grand Trunk system in the West. 

5—Lease the lines between North Bay and Winnipeg (except the Cana- 
dian Pacific’s) for a term of 21 years to either the Canadian Northern or 
the Grand Trunk (or in event neither applies, to any other qualified 
company), requiring the lessee to furnish the necessary capital for new 
equipment, and to maintain and operate the lines on the best terms that 
can be made; terms that would give the best service needed at lowest 
cost to the government heing regarded as best. Either the government or 
the lessee should build a connecting line of about 30 miles near Long 
Lake, Ont., to protect the better working of the two lines. 

6—The government and companies should have the option of terminating, 
after 10 years, any of the leases upon equitable terms. 


The foregoing recommendations are made with a view to 
obtaining for Canada maximum of efficiency at a maximum 
outlay. The continuance of government aid, to some of 
the railroads at least will be necessary under any plan. The 
plan herein proposed seeks to reduce this to the lowest pos- 
sible point and to centralize it upon those parts of the exist- 
ing lines which are not self-supporting, and which, in the 
nature of things, cannot be self-supporting for years. These 
connecting links, “bridges” as they have been called, exist, 
it seems to me, as a result of that public policy which has 
been discussed at some length. The government may well 
afford to take over and maintain them as necessary parts 
of the public investment in the country’s development. They 
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are not of sufficient importance to bring about those dangers 
inherent in government operation of this kind on a large 
scale, and holding them will not endanger private enterprises. 
It may be necessary in working out this plan to grant some 
additional and temporary aid to the Canadian Northern, and 
it will be necessary to effect some compromise with the Grand 
Trunk which will enable this company to continue. Aid 
should be extended upon the recommendation of the board of 
trustees, who should be charged with the duty of investigat- 
ing the need of and approving the aid to be rendered by 
the government; they should also see that the government re- 
ceived for that aid such security as will give it a reversion in 
case of default. 

The rcommendations here submitted are to be considered 
as a general outline of what appears to be a fair solution of 
the transportation problem. Enabling legislation will be re- 
quired in any case, and I realize that there are many technical 
and legal questions which will require careful attention at 
expert hands. If the general plan is adopted, my thought 
is that the board of trustees which I have suggested be 
charged with the duty of acting for the government in all ° 
matters requiring new contracts, and shall protect the inter- 
est of the government in every way while leasing, operating 
or financing the property under their care to the best ad- 
vantage, due consideration being given to the rights of the 
other parties at interest. 

If for any reason it should prove inexpedient to carry out 
the foregoing suggestions, and if the government should find 
it wise or necessary to possess itself of, and to hold any con- 
siderable part of the railway properties, I should recommend 
as an alternative plan the formation of a private company to 
take over other operations of those properties, either as a 
whole or in groups. Even where a road does not earn its fixed 
charges the government could profit in the long run by mak- 
ing the terms of an operating lease sufficiently attractive to 
induce private enterprise to undertake its management. The 
terms of the contracts would naturally depend upon the extent 
of the property and the prospect of earnings, but they would 
be so drawn as to prove attractive to private capital and at 
the same time relieve the government of the expense and em- 
barrassment of government operation. Such contracts might 
be based upon a profit-sharing plan on a fair basis, which 
would leave the company a hope of reward commensurate 
with its efforts and give the public also a share in the pros- 
perity which they must help to create. 

I should like to add one other thought. The railways of 
Canada are in desperate need of equipment. Whatever deci- 
sion is made with reference to the railways, the transportation 
problem is now acute in so far as equipment is concerned. I 
would, therefore, recommend that the government undertake 
at once to provide an ample supply of freight cars and iocc- 
motives against immediate and imperative needs. These cars 
and engines may be had, if desired, under trust agreements. 
It will be a simple matter to turn these cars and engines over 
to the operating companies under lease, or contract of pur- 
chase, which may be exercised when conditions are more near- 
ly normal. 

Concluding, I would be loath to suggest recourse to any 
radical changes in the domestic policy of the Dominion of 
Canada in this time of war and stress. Remedial measures 
are often more efficacious than revolutionary ones, and more 
equitable. I have been impressed by the seriousness of your 
transportation problem, and in sincerity express my belief that 
the problem can be successfully and satisfactorily remedied 
by a just and mutual recognition of difficulties and full and 
free co-operation between the government and the railroads. 
Fair and broad treatment of the question will, I am con- 
vinced, bring capital and personal genius commensurate with 
the exigencies of the present situation, and capable of devciop- 
ing a happy solution. I believe that the best results nithe:te 
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have been obtained by the efficiency and economy of private 
initiative, energy and capital. It is no longer assumed that 
the self-interest of the railroad investor and operator is anta- 
gonistic to the interest of the public; rather, we have all 
learned, governments and corporations alike, that the two 
are inseparably linked and must stand or fall together. Upon 
these fundamental truths I base my firm conviction that the 
brightest outlook for the future of your great Dominion cari 
be assured through the extension of private railroad enter- 
prises. The hope of honor and the reward of public approval 
must be open to humankind to get the best results from human 
endeavor. 

Facing the urgency of the need, considering the part which 
the government has taken and the responsibility which it 
shares, and keenly alive to the magnitude and the imporiance 
of the tasks now placed upon the railroads and the greater 
tasks which they will face, I see no safe alternative but that 
the government shall continue with discrimination and resort 
to all available safeguards, and under a policy of pioper 
regulation and co-ordination of effort, to aid the necessitous 
railroads of the Dominion until such time, which I hope and 
believe will not be far distant, when these will become scif- 
supporting and the problem will be solved. 





THE RAILROAD PRESS AGENT 


By Joseph Dorney 
Railroad Editor, The Cincinnati Enquirer. 


It wasn’t so many years ago that a newspaperman was as 
welcome in the office of a railway official as a secret service 
agent is in the cabin of a moonshiner. The reporter sent 
to cover a wreck or run down a railroad story had to be an 
improved edition of Sherlock Holmes to get the facts of the 
case. When a train jumped the track or a trespasser was 
killed no one connected with the line from general manager 
to section boss knew anything about it. 

Those were the unhappy days for the news gatherer, but 
also for the raurroad company, because the scribe, unable to 
get the company’s version of the accident, naturally took the 
other side’s view of it, or concocted the story out of his own 
head. In either case the railway was given the worst of it. 
Had transportation officials been as open and above board 
with the newspapers a few years ago as they are today, much 
of the prejudice citizens entertain against American lines 
would not now exist. 

A short time ago a wreck occurred near Cincinnati. I 
called upon the general manager at the general offices, and, 
although he was up to his ears in work, he gave me a de- 
tailed statement of the disaster—seemed pleased to do so— 
and told me if there was anything else I desired to know 
later he could be found at his office until 6 o’clock and at 
his home afterwards. 

A wreck occurred on another line in Kentucky and before 
we received the “flash” at our office, the chief clerk to the 
vice president of the road called me up, told me about it 
and asked me if I desired to go to the scene on the relief 
train. 

J. M. Davis, of Baltimore, vice president of the Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad, who formerly was general manager of the 
Western Lines at Cincinnati, frequently told me he was ready 
at all times to give information to the newspapers, whether 
it was regarding an accident or any other matter of public 
interest concerning his road. One of his almost daily ques- 
tions to me was whether I had any trouble getting news from 
the officials under him. 

“T have found that it pays to take the newspapers into our 
confidence,” said he. “The railroads of today have nothing 
to hide from the public.” 

About the time railroad officials woke up to the fact that 
their clam-like proclivities were not doing their companies 
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any good, came the press agent or publicity man, and these 
needed additions to the staffs earn their salaries many times 
over. But there is a way by which they may increase their 
usefulness and of that I desire to say a few words. 

Before becoming railroad editor of the Enquirer I toured 
the country for twelve years as press representative of big 
theatrical attractions, circuses and individual stars such as 
John L. Sullivan, former heavyweight champion; Bob Fitz- 
simmons, the conqueror of James J. Corbett and now an 
evangelist; Madam Emma Calve, the opera prima donna 
and others, and so have a fair knowledge of publicity work 
All newspaper men do not make good press agents, any 
more than a good operating official makes a good traffi 
man, although both are part of a railroad’s organization 
Publicity work is an art in itself. 

I receive each week from the press agent of an eastern 
line enough matter to fill a couple of columns, but I seldom 
use any of it. Life is too short and time too valuable to 
revise it or pick out interesting features, and so it goes into 
the waste basket. A publicity man of a southern road sends 
me ten or fifteen-line notices every day, but I can only use 
his stuff occasionally because it is absolutely of no interest 
to Cincinnati or the immediate section of the country in 
which the Enquirer has its biggest circulation. 

I could mention scores of other cases where the press 
agents’ copy is thrown away more often than it is printed, 
while the same copy handled differently by the publicity 
man might find its way into the papers. 

I would advise press agents to learn which newspapers 
of the country, like the Enquirer, make a feature of railroad 
news and which would be the most useful to his company. 
It is an easy matter to twist a story around so it will appear 
like a local item in each town to which you send it. Also, 
study the styles of various newspapers, scarcely any two are 
alike, and try to follow them in your copy. To the twenty 
or thirty important newspapers of the country having regular 
railroad columns send individual copy, not mimeographed 
stuff. Save the mimeographed “dope” for the smaller cities 
on the line of your road or for the papers that only occasion- 
ally print railroad news. 

Find out the names of the managing editors, city editors 
and railroad editors to whom you send copy. Get acquainted 
with them personally or by mail, and you will be surprised 
at the extra space it will get you and the good it will do your 
company. But above all, make your stories brief in these 
war times; do not write a line more to them than you think 
they are worth to the newspapers to which you send them 





RusstIaAn RatLway MistaKes.—Russia made the mistake 
of patterning her railway transportation system after that 
of Europe rather than America’s and after the war the new 
democracy will have to build several hundred thousand 
miles of new railway “in order to achieve the destiny in store 
for her,” according to George Bury, vice-president of the 
Canadian Pacific. Mr. Bury has returned from a visit 
abroad, taken in connection with transportation problems at 
the request of the Russian and British governments. During 
the recent revolution in Russia he was in that country prior 
to the abdication of Emperor Nicholas. He traveled from 
Lapland to the Caucasus, he said, and made transportation 
recommendations which were accepted first by the old gov- 
ernment and later by the new regime. “Traffic in Russia 
moves vast distances in great bulk,” Mr. Bury added. “If 
that great country is to achieve the destiny in store for her, 
she will have to come to the large train and large car sys 
tem. Had Russia been equipped with a railway, say, as 
we have in Canada, she would have played a much greater 
part in this war.” Mr. Bury said the trade of Russia aft 
the war would go to those nations which studied Russia’s 
needs as well as Russian character, just as the Germans did 
before the war. 
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A. M. Schoyer, resident vice-president of the Pennsylvania 
Lines West, at Chicago, read a paper entitled “Wanted—A Box 
Car,” on Friday evening, April 27, before the Railway Club of 
Pittsburgh. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has announced a hear- 
ing at Kansas City on May 23 before an examiner for further 
testimony on the protest of the Kansas City Southern against 
the tentative valuation of its property promulgated by the 
commission. 


The Western Railway Club will hold its annual meeting at 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, on Monday evening, May 21. The 
usual dinner will be served at 6:30 p. m. in the Italian Room 
of Hotel Sherman. In addition to the election of officers and 
the transaction of routine business, several prominent speakers 
will appear. 


Wives of officers of the Pennsylvania Lines East are raising 
funds to equip a base hospital. They are working in co-operation 
with the American Red Cross, their organization being known 
as the Pennsylvania Railroad Women’s Division for War Relief. 
Mrs. George D. Dixon, wife of vice-president Dixon, is its head. 
The funds for the hospital are being raised by card parties. 


In a statement issued by H. C. Phillips, general secretary of 
the Presidents’ Conference Committee for the Federal Valuation 
of the Railroads, data is submitted to show that valuation work 
is now under way on roads with a total mileage of 168,322, on 
which 107,436 miles have been inventoried with respect to road- 
way and track, 74,541 miles with respect to bridges, 72,208 miles 
with respect to buildings, 60,425 with respect to signals, and 
113,143 miles with respect to telephone and telegraph facilities. 
Also 39,833 miles of lines were inspected with reference to land. 


A Mexican correspondent writes that the Southern Pacific of 
Mexico has been notified by General Carranza that it must re- 
sume construction work on its proposed line from the Pacific 
terminal at Compostela, near Tepic, to Orendain, where it is 
proposed to make a connection with the National Railways of 
Mexico. The proposed line is through a very rough country, 
and the grading will be costly; but the government intimates 
that if the order is not complied with the company’s concession, 
under which it operates its existing 800-mile line, will be with- 
drawn. The company has filed with the Mexican government 
a claim for $12,000,000 for losses incurred at the hands of the 
revolutionists during the last few years. 





Anthracite Miners’ Wages Increased 
The operators of the anthracite mines in Pennsylvania have 
agreed with the unions of miners to make a general advance 
in wages, said to average 20 cents a ton. 





Standard Crossing Signs in Pennsylvania 

The Public Service Commission of Pennsylvania has ordered 
that all gates at highway grade crossings of railroads in that 
state shall be painted with the regulation black and white 
diagonal stripes, and that crossing attendants using flags shall, 
instead of the flag, use the 16-in. disk. According to the records 
of the commission there are 633 crossings in the state at which 
there are watchmen in attendance, and 734 others at which there 
are gates and watchmen. 





Censorship of Telegrams 
President Wilson, by proclamation dated April 28, has 
authorized the secretary of war and the secretary of the 
navy to instal censors in any or all cable and telegraph of- 
fices; and the censorship is already in force. It applies to 
all communications by ocean cable and to telegrams to and 
fron Mexico. By the terms of the proclamation the secre- 
tar, of war in the case of messages to or from foreign countries, 
ma: prescribe regulations in his discretion; and might, for ex- 

ample, censor messages to and from Canada. 


Railroads Encourage Food Production 


A. J. Earling, president of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, 
has given $1,500 to be distributed in prizes to people living along 
the Milwaukee lines who produce the best gardens this summer. 
A prize of $50 has been set aside for each division of the entire 
system for the largest yield per acre for any single commodity. 
There will also be two $100 grand prizes for the best all-around 
vegetable garden. Prof. P. G. Holden, agriculturist, will assist 
the various division superintendents in arranging details, and 
will personally supervise the distribution of the awards. 

The Texas & Pacific has issued a notice to all of its section 
and machine shop foremen that they should place in immediate 
cultivation all the available space along the right of way. In 
order to provide an adequate supply of labor each section man 
and machine shop employee is to be given one-half day a week 
of the company’s time to perform this work. The employees will 
share in the crops thus grown, according to the number of hours 
the man works, including the one-half day of the company’s time 
allowed, and the extra time that he may put in. Particular at- 
tention is to be given to the growing of vegetables, such as 
tomatoes, cabbage, beans, radishes, potatoes and roasting ears. 
The planting of cotton is prohibited. 





8,000 Locomotives Reported Out of Service in Germany 


Press despatches from London, reported under date of April 
30, that when application was made in the prize court on that 
day for condemnation of several shiploads of lubricating oils and 
fats as enemy property, cotinsel read an affidavit from a member 
of the war trade intelligence department in which it was stated 
that the latest reports in the hands of the government showed 
that 8,000 locomotives were laid up at Essen alone last month 
on account of wear and tear caused by the scarcity of lubricating 
oils in Germany or by the employment of bad lubricants. The 
lubrication of railway engines was said to be one of the most 
pressing problems in Germany. 





For Safety at Highway Crossings 


The Corporation Commission of Arizona, following a confer- 
ence with officers of the railroads of the state, has decided that 
hereafter, in authorizing the establishment of highway crossings 
at grade, it shall be stipulated that the crossing must be placed 
at right angles to the railroad track; that the highway shall be 
built on a level with the top of the rail for 20 ft. outside of 
the track or tracks; and that in country districts all trees and 
shrubbery extending 5 ft. or more above the level of the top of 
the rails of the track shall be cut down for a distance of 100 
ft. along the railroad, measuring from the center of the crossing, 
and 100 ft. along the public highway. 





War Salary Adjustments 


At the request of Secretary of War Baker, as chairman of 
the Council of National Defense, the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States has appointed a committee to ascertain 
the sentiment of the business men of the country in the 
matter of voluntary civilian assistance in the care of the de- 
pendent families of men enlisting in the military and naval 
forces. 

The committee chosen consists of F. A. Seiberling, presi- 
dent of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, who is chair- 
man, and Charles L. Allen, general manager of the Norton 
Grinding Company, Worcester, Mass.; A. C. Bedford, presi- 
dent of the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey; George B. 
Foster, of the Commonwealth Edison Company, Chicago; 
P. H. Gadsden, president of the Consolidated Railway & 
Lighting Company, Charleston, S. C.; Paul J. Kruesi, treasurer 
and manager of the American Lava Company, Chattanooga, 
Tenn.; Robert S. Lovett, chairman of the executive committee 
of the Union Pacific Railway; John L. Powell, president of 
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Johnston & Larimer Dry Goods Company, Wichita, Kan.; 
Eliot Wadsworth, of Washington, D. C., vice-chairman, 
American Red Cross; and H. H. Westinghouse, president of 
the Westinghouse Air Brake Company. 

The committee held a meeting recently to ascertain the 
views of members, to consider the magnitude of the problem 
and to familiarize the committeemen with the experience of 
belligerent countries, upon which subject a careful memoran- 
dum or summary had been prepared. No action was taken, 
however, pending the enactment of proposed legislation on 
this matter in Congress. In the meantime the suggestion is 
offered to all employers that no commitments to employees 
be made except of a temporary nature. Following action by 
Congress, it is expected some uniform system for providing 
for dependents can be devised which will adequately take care 
of the situation. 
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Progress on St. Paul Electrification 


Preliminary steps for the electrification of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul from Othello, Wash., to Seattle and Tacoma, 
are now being taken and construction work will soon be under 
way. Electric power has been contracted for with the Inter- 
mountain Electric Power Company, and sub-stations are to be 
built at Taunton, Wash.; Doris, Kittitas, Cle Elum, Hyak, Cedar 
Falls, Renton and Tacoma. These eight stations will be of the 
same in-door type as was adopted in the recently completed in- 
stallation between Avery, Idaho, and Harlowton, Mont. The 
stations will each contain two 2,000 kw. units, and specifications 
for all the station machinery and locomotives are now in the 
hands of builders for bids. The poles for the proposed electrified 
zone have already been bought and are now being delivered. 
The actual setting of the poles will commence within 30 days. 
It is expected that the contemplated 225 miles to be electrified 
from Othello, Wash., to Seattle and Tacoma, will be completed 
by January 1, 1919, and that the first unit, that between Othello 
and Cle Elum, will be ready for operation on January 1, 1918. 
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Railway Revenues and Expenses, February, 1917 
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The net operating income of the railways of the United States 
for February, 1917, was less than February, 1916, by $98 per mile, 
or 34.1 per cent, according to the compilation just issued by the 
Bureau of Railway Economics. 

Total operating revenues, $265,263,852, exceeded those for Feb- 
ruary, 1916, by $2,471,240. Operating expenses, $207,883,499, were 
greater by $23,425,116. Net operating revenue, $57,380,353, fell 
off $20,953,876. Taxes, $13,784,518, increased by $1,395,459. Net 
operating income was $43,555,124, which is a decrease of $22,- 
335,187. 

If spread over the mileage represented, operating revenues 
averaged $1,147 per mile, an increase of 0.6 per cent; operating 
expenses per mile, $899, were greater by 12.3 per cent; net op- 
erating revenue per mile, $248, shows a decrease of 27.0 per cent; 
while net operating income per mile, $188, shows a decrease of 
34.1 per cent. Taxes per mile rose 10.9 per cent. 

Operating expenses, as here reported, reflect only in part the 
increases in wages of trainmen due to the Adamson Law. This 
summary covers 231,201 miles of operated line, or about ninety 
per cent of the steam railway mileage of the United States. 

For the Eastern railways, operating revenues per mile were 
less than those for February, 1916, by 3.9 per cent; operating ex- 
penses rose 15.4 per cent; net operating revenue decreased 52.8 
per cent; taxes increased 9.0 per cent. Operating income per mile 
decreased 63.9 per cent. 

For the railways of the Southern district, operating revenues 
per mile exceeded those for February, 1916, by 4.6 per cent; 
operating expenses rose 8.4 per cent; net operating revenue de- 
creased 2.8 per cent; taxes increased 14.7 per cent. Operating 
income per mile decreased 5.4 per cent. 

For the Western railways, operating revenues per mile ex- 
ceeded those for February, 1916, by 4.4 per cent; operating ex- 
penses rose 10.2 per cent; net operating revenue decreased 9.0 
per cent; taxes increased 11.5 per cent. Operating income per 
mile decreased 13.5 per cent. 

The two months of the current calendar year, compared with 
the corresponding period of the preceding year, show changes 
per mile of line as follows: operating revenues increased 7.6 per 
cent; operating expenses increased 14.4 per cent; net operating 
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REVENUES AND EXPENSES OF STEAM ROADS—FEBRUARY, 1917 
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revenue decreased 8.4 per cent; taxes increased 10.7 per cent, 
while operating income decreased 12.0 per cent. 

Operating income per mile decreased 39.6 per cent in the East, 
increased 8.4 per cent in the South, and increased 12.7 per cent 
in the West. 

February net operating income per mile was 34.1 per cent less 
in 1917 than in 1916, 10.1 per cent greater than in 1915, 59.3 per 
cent greater than in 1914, and 11.2 per cent less than in 1913. 





Pennsylvania and Baltimore & Ohio to Employ Women 

To aid in the conservation of labor, and in conformity with 
the necessities created by the present national crisis, which will 
require that the services of every citizen shall be directed into 
the channels in which they will be most effective and useful, the 
Pennsylvania Railroad has decided, wherever possible, to offer 
opportunities of employment to girls and women. Every general 
superintendent on the Pennsylvania Lines East of Pittsburgh has 
been directed, by general manager Elisha Lee, to investigate and 
report, as promptly as possible, in what capacities girls or women 
can be efficiently employed on all parts of the railroad; what 
numbers can be so utilized, and to what extent they can perform 
the work now being done by men. 

The object of this step by the management of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad is twofold: First, to release men from work that can 
as well be performed by women, and thus increase the number 
of male employees available for those forms of railroad service 
for which women are not so well adapted; second, to prepare for 


the probability that selective conscription will ultimately result. 


in a considerable depletion of the forces of male employees not 
actually engaged in the physical operation of the railroad. 

No men will be dropped from the payrolls to make way for 
women, although some may be called upon to change the form 
of their occupation. _ 

Stenography, typewriting and practically all other kinds of 
clerical work will be open to women at once. This will apply 
not only at the general offices in Philadelphia, but also at all 
other offices where large clerical forces are employed, including 
agencies, freight stations and transfers. 

The investigation to be conducted by the general superintend- 
ents will also be directed to ascertaining whether or not girls 
and women may be advantageously employed in other positions, 
including the lighter forms of machine shop work, telegraphy, 
telephony. signaling, ticket selling and car cleaning. 

For several months the experiment of employing women in 
some of the larger offices at Broad Street Station, Philadelphia, 
has been tried, with very successful results thus far. The ex- 
periments, to date, have been confined to clerical work. 

Shortage of men for many positions has also led the Balti- 
more & Ohio railroad to adopt the policy of employing women, 
the plan to become effective immediately. F. W. Rhuark, master 
mechanic of the Lorain (Ohio) shops, has announced that he 
will employ women in any capacity which they can fill, in his 
department, on the Cleveland division. It is planned to use them 
as car repairers, switch women, crossing guards, signal women 
and in clerical capacities. It is stated that the women will draw 
the same wages as men occupying similar positions and, in Ohio, 
in order to meet the state law, will work a maximum of only 50 
hours a week. 





Increases in Pay 

The Great Northern has granted salary increases to its em- 
ployees aggregating more than $1,000,000 annually, effective May 
1. The increases affect all clerical forces, including employees 
in general offices, superintendents’ offices, the store department, 
and station forces, including agents, clerks, yard clerks, ware- 
housemen and other employees of a similar character. The per- 
centage of increase ranges between 15 and 25 per cent, and de- 
pends largely on the basis of compensation, the lower salaried 
employees receiving the larger rates of increase. 

E. P. Ripley, president of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, 
sent out the following announcement to all employees on 
April 30: 

“In view of the continuing increase in the cost of living and 
in the earnings of the company, notice is hereby given that on 
the first day of July next, or as near to that time as the ac- 
counts can be made up, employees will be paid additional com- 
pensation equal to 10 per cent of their salaries or wages earned 
‘or the first six months of the calendar year. This will apply 
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to all employees in service on June 30 except as noted below. 

“The foregoing will not be paid to: 

“1. Employees working under schedules or contracts made by 
collective bargaining. 

“2. Employees whose pay equals or exceeds $5,000 per annum, 
nor will an amount be given which will make the total com- 
pensation for the six months more than $2,500.” 

The Chicago & Alton granted an increase of 8 per cent in 
pay to all clerks, train callers, baggagemen and target men not 
connected with brotherhoods or unions, effective May 1. About 
2,000 employees are affected. 





American Society for Testing Materials 

The twentieth annual meeting of the American Society for 
Testing Materials will be held at Atlantic City, June 26 to 29, 
with headquarters at the Hotel Traymore. 

The program includes a number of papers and committee re- 
ports of interest to railway men. At the second session on 
Tuesday afternoon, June 26, a paper will be read by A. T. 
Goldbeck on the subject of “Distribution of Pressure Through 
Earth Fills.” 

The other sessions are as follows: 

Third session, Tuesday evening, annual address .by the 
president. 

Fourth session, Wednesday morning, On Iron and Steel. 

Fifth session, Wednesday evening, On Non-Ferrous Metals. 

Sixth session, Thursday morning, On Preservative Coatings 
and Miscellaneous materials. 

Seventh session, Thursday evening, On Cement and Concrete. 

Eighth session, Friday morning, On Concrete and Lime. 

Ninth session, Friday afternoon, On Ceramics. 

Tenth session, Friday evening, On Miscellaneous Materials. 
Committee reports will be presented at this session on Fire- 
proofing, I. H. Woolson, chairman; on Waterproofing, W. A. 
Aiken, chairman; on Timber, Herman von Schrenk, chairman; 
on Shipping Containers, B. W. Dunn, chairman, etc. 





M. M. and M. C. B. Conventions Postponed 

At a joint meeting of the executive committees of the Amer- 
ican Railway Master Mechanics’ Association and the Master 
Car Builders’ Association, held at Chicago on April 30, it was 
decided not to hold the annual conventions which were to have 
taken place at Atlantic City, N. J., in June. It was the opinion 
of the committees that during the war emergency it was im- 
perative for all railway employees to remain at their posts 
ready to give their best services to their roads and the gov- 
ernment. 

To voice the loyalty of the associations to the government in 
the war, the following resolution was passed: 

Whereas, It is peculiarly fitting in time of war or of grave national 
peril for every body of men having power to influence public opinion to 
attest unequivocally their loyalty to the government and their confidence 


in those called by the people to administer it, therefore be it 

REsotvep, By the executive committee of the Master Car Builders’ Asso- 
ciation and the executive committee of the American Railway Master 
Mechanics’ Association assemb!ed in joint convention in the city of 


Chicago, Illinois, 

That we pledge loyal and lasting support to our government during the 
war now being waged against the common enemies of mankind; that we 
further pledge our individual services and the services of our respective 
associations in any way and for any purpose vhat the President may 
command them; that we are happy to record our supreme confidence in 
the leadership of the President of the United States; that we rejoice 
in the exhibition of those splendid qualities of moderation, wisdom, 
justice and humanity by which he has added new glory and honor 
to the proud record of American statesmanship and won for our country 
the hegemony of right. 


Railway Development Association 
The annual meeting of the Railway Development Association 
will be held at the Tyler hotel, Louisville, Ky., on Wednesday, 
Thursday and Friday, May 9, 10 and 11. The first paper to be 
read is that on “Efficiency in Railroad Marketing Department 
Work,” by W. H. Olin (Frisco). Other papers are: “Develop- 
ing the Live Stock Industry,” by F. S. Welsh (N. Y. C.); “Value 
of an Industrial Survey,” by H. O. Hartzell (B. & O.); “The 
Desirable Immigrant and Our Obligation to Him After He Lo- 
cates,” by W. L. Henderson (Southern); “The Publicity De- 

partment,” by T. R. Jones (Central of Georgia). 
Other subjects to be discussed are: “How Best to Serve Our 
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Country During the War”; “Utility of the Agricultural Car”; 
“Buying of Land by Railroads for Encouraging Location of In- 
dustries”; “Furnishing of Financial Aid to Industries,” and 
“Securing of Options on Land by Railroads for Colonization 
Purposes.” On Wednesday afternoon there will be a confer- 
ence on industrial track leases. 

It is expected that Carl Vrooman, assistant secretary of agri- 
culture, will address the association. On Thursday afternoon 
there will be an automobile tour through the extensive commer- 
cial truck and fruit districts adjacent to Louisville, and in the 
evening there will be a banquet. 





Railway Storekeepers’ Convention Postponed 

The annual convention of the Railway Storekeepers’ Asso- 
ciation, which was to have been held at Chicago, May 21 to 23, 
has been postponed. In his statement announcing this postpone- 
ment, President W. A. Summerhayes calls attention to the dif- 
ficulty of securing material at present, and to the importance of 
storekeepers remaining on their roads to insure that material 
essential to operation may be available. 


MEETINGS AND CONVENTIONS 


The following list gives names of secretaries, dates of next or regular 
meetings and places of meetings: 


Arr Brake Assocration.—F, M. Nellis, Room 3014, 
York City. Next annual convention, May 1-4, 
Memphis, Tenr. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
Grand Central Station, Chicago. 
ville, N. C. 

AMERICAN Agscctnssta, or Dininc Car SUPERINTENDENTS.—H. C, 
man, & W., Hoboken, N. J. 

San Francisco, Cal. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF FREIGHT AGENTS.—R. O. Wells, Illinois Central, 
Chicago, Ill. Next meeting, June, 1917, Denver. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF PASSENGER TraFric OrFricers.—W. C. Hope, 
C. R. R. of N. J., 143 Liberty St., New York. Next meeting, October 
16-17, St. Louis. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD SUPERINTENDENTS.—E. H. Harman, 
Room 101, Union Station, St. Louis, Mo. Annual meeting, August 
8-10, 1917, Minneapolis, Minn. 

American Exvectric Rairway Association.—E. B. Burritt, 8 W. 40th St., 
Yew York. 

American Etectric RaiLwaAy MANUFACTURERS’ 
Dell, 165 Broadway, New York. 

AMERICAN RaiLroap MASTER TINNERS’, CoPpPERSMITHS’ AND PIPEFITTERS’ 
Assoc1aTion.—W. E. Jones, C. & N, W., 3814 Fulton St., Chicago. 

AMERICAN Rartway AssociaTIon.—J. E. Fairbanks, general secretary, 75 
Church St., New York. Next meeting to have been held May 16, 
1917, indefinitely postponed. 

AMERICAN RatLway Bripce AND Buitp1nc Association.—C. A, Lichty, C. & 
N. W., Chicago. Next convention, October 16-18, 1917, St. Paul, 
Minn. 

American Rattway Encineerine Association.—E. H. Fritch, 900 S. Mich- 
igan Ave., Chicago. 

AMERICAN RatLway Master Mecuanics’ Association.—J. W. Taylor, 1112 
Karpen Bldg., Chicago. June meeting postponed for one year. 
American RatLway Toot ForEMEN’s Assoc1aTion.—Owen D. Kinsey, Il- 
linois Central, Chicago. Next convention, August 30-September 1, 

Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 

AMERICAN Society For TESTING MartertaLts.—Prof. E. Marburg, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

American Society oF Civit_ Encineers.—Chas. Warren Hunt, 220 W. 
57th St., New York. Regular meetings, Ist and 3d Wednesday in 
month, except July and August, 220 W. 57th 'St., New York. 

AMERICAN Society OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS. —Calvin W. Rice, 29 W. 
FSA St., New York. Next convention, May 21-24, 1917, Cincinnati, 

hio. 

AMERICAN Woop PresErvers’ Association.—F. J. Angier, Supt. Timber 
Preservation, B. Mt. Royal Sta., Baltimore, Md. Next con- 
vention, January, 1918, Chicago. 

ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN Ramway Accountine Orricers.—E. R. Wood- 
son, Rooms 1116-8 Woodward Bldg., Washington, D. C. Annual 
meeting, May 30, 1917, Hotel Jefferson, Richmond, Va. 

ASSOCIATION OF MANUFACTURERS OF CHILLED CAR Wueets,—George W. 
Lyndon, 1214 McCormick Bldg., Chicago. Semi-annual meeting with 
Master Car Builders’ Association. 

AssocIATION oF RaiLway CLaim AGENTS.—Willis i. Failing, Terminal Sta- 
tion, Central of New Jersey, Jersey City, N. J fay meeting post- 
poned indefinitely. 

ASSOCIATION OF RAILWAY Ryacznscas/ ENnGINEERS.—Jos. A. Andreucetti, C. 
& N, , Room 411, Sta., Chicago. 

ASSOCIATION or RAILway "TELEGRAPH bg RS L. Connelly, 
Superintendent of Telegraph, Indiana Harbor Belt, Gibson, Ind. 
Next annual meeting, September 11-13, 1917, Washington, _ < 

ASSOCIATION OF TRANSPORTATION AND CaR Accountinc Orricers.—G. P. 
Conard, 75 Church St., New York. 

Brivce AND Buitptnc Surrpty Men’s Assocration.—Tom Lehon, The Lehon 
Company, Chicago. Meetings with American Railway Bridge and 
Building Association. 

Canaptan Rartway Cius.—James Powell, Grand Trunk, P. O. Box 7, St. 
Lambert (near Montreal), Que. Regular meetings, 2d Tuesday in 
month, except June, July and August, Windsor Hotel, Montreal, Que. 

Canaptan Society or Crvit Enoineers.—Clement H. McLeod, 176 Mans- 

St., Montreal, Que. Regular meetings, lst Thursday in October, 
November, December, February, March and April. Annual meeting, 
January, Montreal. 

Car Foremen’s Association oF CHicaco. —Aaron Kline, 841 Lawlor Ave., 
Chicago. Regular meetings, 2d Monday in month, except June, July 
and August, Hotel ‘2 = Chicago. 

Centra Rartway Crus.—H. D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., New York. Regu- 

lar meetings, 2d Friday in January, May, September and November. 

Annual dinner, 2d Thursday in March, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y. 


165 Broadway, New 
1917, Hotel Chisca, 


Next meeting, July 18, 1917, Ashe- 


Board- 
Next convention, October, 1917, 


Assocration.—Fred C, J. 
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DemurRAGE Orricers.—F. A. Pontious, 455 
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CmirF INTERCHANGE Car INSPECTORS’ AND Car ForEMEN’s AsSOCIATION.— 
. McMunn, New York Central, Albany, N. Y. Next convention 
September, 1917, St. Louis. 

ENGINEERS’ SocrEty oF WESTERN 
Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Freigut Crarm Association.—Warren P. Taylor, Traffic Manager, R. F 
_* Richmond, Va. Annual convention, June 19, 1917, Chicago. 

GENERAL SUPERINTENDENTS’ ASSOCIATION OF Cuicaco.—A. M. Hunter, 32) 
Grand Central Station, Chicago. Regular meetings, Wednesday, pre 
ceding 3d Thusaday in month, Room 1856, Transportation Bldg. 
Chicago. 

INTERNATIONAL Rartxoap Master Biacxsmitus’ Association.—A. L. Wood 
worth, C. H. & D., Lima, Ohio. Next annual meeting, August 21-23 
1917, Chicago. 

INTERNATIONAL Raitway Fue. Association.—J. G. Crawford, C. B. & O 
R , 702 E, 51st St., Chicago. Next meeting, May 14-17, 1917 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 

INTERNATIONAL RaiLway GENERAL FoOREMEN’s ASSOCIATION.—Wm. Ha]! 
1126 W. Broadway, Winona, Minn. Annual meeting, September 4-7 
1917, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 

MAINTENANCE OF Way AND MAsTER PAINTERS’ ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED 
States AND Canapa.—F. W. Hager. Fort Worth & Denver City, Fort 
Worth, Tex. Next convention, October 16-18, 1917, Cleveland, Ohio 

Master BorLter Makers’ Association.—Harry D. Vought, 95 Liberty St 
New York. Annual convention, May 22-25, 1917, Hotel Jefferson 
Richmond, Va. 

Master Car AND Locomotive Painters’ ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATE 
anp Canapa.—A,. P. Dane, B. & M., Reading, Mass. Next annual 
meeting, September 11, 1917, Chicago. 

Master Cax Burtpers’ AssociaTtion.—J. W. Taylor, 
Chicago. June meeting postponed for one year. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Elmer K. Hiles, 2511 
Regular meetings, Ist and 3d Tuesday, 


1112 Karpen Bldg. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ILWAY COMMISSIONERS.—Wm. H. Connolly 
1319 Columbia Road, Washington, D. C. Next annual convention 
October 16, 1917, Washington, D 

NATIONAL Rattway Appriances AssociaTion.—C. W,. Kelly, 349 Peoples 


Gas Blidg., Chicago. 

New Encianp Raitrcap Crus.—W. E. Cade, Jr., 683 Atlantic Ave., Bos 
ton, Mass. Regular meeting, 2d Tuesday in month, except June 
July, August and September, Boston. 

New York Raitroap Crus.—Harry D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., New York 
Regular meeting, 3d Friday in month, except June, July and August, 
29 W. 39th St., New York. 

NiaGARA FrontTIER Car MeEn’s Association.—Geo. A. J. Hochgrebe, 623 
Brisbane Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. Meetings 3d Wednesday in month 
New York Telephone Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Peoria ASSOCIATION OF RarLroap OrrFicers.—F, C. Stewart, 410 Masonic 
Temple Bldg., Peoria, 111. Regular meetings, 3d Thursday in month, 
Jefferson Hotel, Peoria. 

Rartroap Crus or Kansas City.—Claude Manlove, 1008 Walnut St., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. Regular meetings, 3d Saturday in month, Kansas City. 

eS a AssociaTIoN.—Frank W. Noxon, 30 Church St., New 

anwar ee or PittssurcH.—J. B. Anderson, Room 207, P. R. R. Sta., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Regular meetings, 4th Friday in month, except June, 
July and August, Pittsburgh Commercial Club Rooms, Colonial-Annex 
Hotel, Pittsburgh. 

RartLway DEVELOPMENT AssocraTIon.—D. C. Welty, Commissioner of Agri 
culture, St. L., Iron Mt. & So., 1047 Railway Exchange Bldg., St. 
Louis. Annual meeting, May 9-11, 1917, Louisville, Ky. 

Rartway Execrricat Suppty MAuNFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION. —J. Scribner, 
1063 Monadnock Block, Chicago. Meetings with Association of Rail 
way Electrical Engineers. 

Rattway Fire Protection Assocration.—C. B. Edwards, Office of the 
President’s Assistant, Seaboard Air Line, Norfolk, Va. Next meet 
ing, October 2-4, 1917, St. Louis, Mo. 

Rattway Reat Estate Assocration.—R. H. Morrison, Assistant Engineer, 
os O., Richmond, Va. Next convention, October, 1917, Duluth, 

inn. 

Rattway Sicgnat Assocration.—C. C. Rosenberg, Myers Bidz, Bethlehem, 
Pa. Next meeting, June, 1917, Hotel McAlpin, N. Vext annual 
convention, September, 1917, Atlantic City, N. 24 

RaILwAy STOREKEEPERS’ ASSOCIATION, —J. P. Murphy, x F Gm Box 
C., Collinwood, Ohio. Annual convention, May 21-23, 1917, » Risey 

Rartway Suppty MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION. wall, D. Conway, 2136 Oliver 


Idg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Meetings with Master Car ‘Builders’ and 
Master Mechanics’ Association. 
RaItway TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE APPLIANCE AssociaTion.—G. A. Nel 


son, 50 Church St.. New York. Meetings with Association of Rail- 
way Telegraph Superintendents. 

RicuHMonp Raiitroap CLus.—F. . Robinson, C. & O., Richmond, Va. 
Regular meetings, 2d Monday in month, except June, July and 
August. 

ROADMASTERS’ 1-9 MAINTENANCE OF Way AssociatTion.—P. J. McAndrews, 
C. & , Sterling, Ill. Next annual convention, September 18-21, 
1917, AAS Auditorium, Chicago 

Str. Louis Rattway Cius.—B. W. Frauenthal, Union Station, St. Louis 
Mo. ‘7! meetings, 2d Friday in month, except June, July an 
August, St. Louis. 

Satt Lake TrAnsporTaTion Crus.—R. E. Rowland, David Keith Bldg., Salt 
Lake City, Utah. Regular meetings, Ist Saturday of each month, 
Salt Lake City. 

S1cnat Appiiance AssoctaTion.—F. W. Edmunds, 3868 Park Ave., New 
York. Meetings with annual convention Railway Signal Association 

Society or RarLway Financrat Orricers.—L. W. Cox, N. & W., Phila 
delphia, Pa. 

SouTHEerRN Association OF Car Service Orricers.—E. W. 
W. P. R., Atlanta, Ga 

Soutnern & SouTHweEsTERN Raitway Cius.—A. J. Merrill, Grant Bldg 
Atlanta, Ga. Regular meetings, 3d Thursday, January, March, May 
July, September, November, 10 a. m., Piedmont Hotel, Atlanta. 

ToLepo TRANSPORTATION Crus.—Harry Fox, Toledo, Ohio. Regula 
meetings, Ist Saturday in month, Boody House, Toledo. 

Track Suprrty Association.—W. C. Kidd, Ramapo Iron Works, Hillburn 
N. Y. Meetings with Roadmasters’ and Maintenance of Way As 
ciation. 

TraFFic CLuz oF Cutcaco.—W. H. Wharton, La aahe Hotel, Chicago. 

Train DespatcHers’ AssocraATION OF AMERICA.—J. Mackie, 7122 Stewart 

ve., icago. Next meeting, June 19, 1917, yf oy Cal. 

TRAVELING ENGINEERS’ AssociaTIon.—W. O. Thompson, mM. a. Se Bo 
Cleveland, Ohio. Next convention, September, 1917, Chicago. 
Western ASSOCIATION OF SmorT Line RatLroaps.—Clarence M. Oddie, Mi 

ldg., San Francisco. ‘ 

Western RatLway Crus.—J. W. Taylor, 1112 Karpen Bildg., Chicag 
Regular meetings, 3d Monday in month, except June, July a: 

August, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 


Sandwich, A. & 
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Trafic News 





The Ann Arbor has resumed car ferry service from Frank- 
fort, Mich., to Menominee, Mich., and Marinette, Wis., for the 
season of 1917. 


The railroads of Missouri have applied to the State Public 
Service Commission for an order increasing passenger rates gen- 
erally to three cents a mile. 


The principal railroads of Louisiana petitioned the state rail- 
road commission, three weeks ago, for authority to make a 
horizontal increase of 15 per cent in freight rates; and the com- 
mission, by an order dated April 13, has set a hearing on the 
question, to be held at Baton Rouge May 14. 


The Transportation Club of Indianapolis held a dinner on 
April 30, at which James P. Goodrich, governor of Indiana; 
Evans Woollen, president of the Fletcher Savings & Trust Com- 
pany, Indianapolis; Rabbi Morris M. Feuerlicht, of the Indian- 
apolis Hebrew Temple, and B. A. Worthington, president of the 
Cincinnati, Indianapolis & Western, were scheduled to deliver 
addresses. 


The Traffic Club, of Dallas, Tex., held its sixth annual ban- 
quet on April 14. The principal speaker was J. F. Holden, of 
Kansas City, Mo., vice-president of the Kansas City Southern. 
He said that even if the railroads are granted a general advance 
of 15 per cent they will not have as prosperous a year as they 
did in 1916. After an allowance is made for the increase in 
wages brought about by the Adamson law and the higher cost 
of materials, the advance will not amount to more than 13% 
or 2 per cent. Although there has been an increase of 50 per 
cent in the number of ton-miles and passengers carried by the 
railroads within the last decade, improvement in equipment has 
not been able to keep pace with the increase in business because 
the carriers were unable to secure money for needed expendi- 
tures. Money can be obtained for investment in munitions fac- 
tories and in Texas lands, but not for railroads. We are now 
seeing the results in the car shortage and the inability of the 
railroads to handle the traffic offered them. Finally the true 
facts will dawn upon the people, and they will realize the needs 
of the carriers. It will then be seen that the railroads have not 
had a fair deal. Mr. Holden pointed out that the present rate 
of income of the railroads is fixed, but that their costs are not 
fixed but constantly advancing. Among the other speakers were: 
A. G. Aiken, general agent of the Rock Island Lines at St. 
Louis, Mo.; Capt. M. G. Holliday, recruiting officer for the United 
States army; Lieut. D. E. Kemp, recruiting officer of the United 
States navy, and H. M. Adams, president of the St. Louis Traffic 
Club. 


A hearing was conducted by the State Public Utilities Com- 
mission of Illinois at Chicago, on April 27, to consider the pro- 
posed advance in intrastate passenger fares from 2 to 2.4 cents 
a mile. R. B. Scott, general attorney of the Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy, as spokesman for a committee of three representing 
29 carriers in Illinois, argued that the commission had no 
jurisdiction in passing upon the contemplated increase in fares, 
and that the railroads would decline to take part in a hearing 
of the matter. He offered a statement, however, of the point 
of view of the railroads, setting forth how the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission had found intrastate passenger fares dis- 
criminatory against interstate traffic in the case of the Business 
Men’s League of St. Louis vs. the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe et al., and how the carriers had complied strictly with the 
order by filing tariffs to remove the discrimination. The state- 
ment argues that it is an established rule that the power of the 
state must give way and be subordinate to federal control estab- 
lished by the federal constitution, and in this case the situation 
is controlled by Section 8 of Article 1, Subdivision 3, which pro- 
vides that “the Congress shall have power * * * to regulate 
commerce with foreign nations and among the several states.” 
The purpose of this provision is stated in the first paragraph of 
the syllabus in the Shreveport case as follows: “The object of 
the commerce clause was to prevent interstate trade from being 
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destroyed or impeded by the rivalries of local governments, and 
it is the essence of the complete and paramount power confided 
to Congress to regulate interstate commerce that wherever it 
exists it dominates.” Commissioner Richard Yates refused to 
admit to the record the reports of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in the case of the Business Men’s League of St. Louis 
vs. the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad Company et al. 
because it was argued by the attorney-general that the rulings 
of that body are not effective within the state of Illinois. The 


commissioner continued further argument until May 10, at which. 


time the committee representing the railroads agreed to appear. 


Illinois Passenger Rates in Court 


The railroads of Illinois filed on April 30 an answer to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in the injunction suit brought 
against them in the United States District Court at St. Louis; 
and on the following day Judge Hook granted the injunction, as 
asked for by the commission, restraining the railroads from 
charging the lower rates. The suit is the latest development of 
the passenger rate controversy, which originated in the case of 
the Business Men’s League of St. Louis vs. the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe Railway Company et al. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission seeks to enjoin the railroads of Illinois from charg- 
ing intrastate rates in Illinois discriminatory against passenger 
traffic between Illinois points and St. Louis. Judge Hook denied 
the cross bill of the carriers, asking that the Illinois state author- 
ities be made parties to the suit. 





Low Cost of New York Freight Deliveries 


Counsel for New York City interests have filed with the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission an argument against the reduc- 
tion of rates on freight, from the west, to Jersey City and other 
points west of the Hudson river, as compared with the rates to 
New York City. It is declared that the cost of service in Man- 
hattan and Brooklyn is no greater than on freight delivered 
in Jersey City, and in some instances it is less. The argument 
says: 

The prayer of the complaint is for lower rates to New Jersey 
and Staten Island than are accorded to New York (other than 
Staten Island). The basis of the complaint is the allegation 
that New Jersey and Staten Island terminal deliveries cost the 
carriers less than do the New York deliveries. The evidence 
does not support this. A larger proportion of New Jersey water 
deliveries than of those in New York is by lighter, the more 
expensive of the two methods of water transfer. 

The comparison of the New York deliveries with the New 
Jersey all-rail deliveries shows that as to each of the four groups 
of cost factors, the New Jersey all-rail deliveries are at least 
as costly as the New York deliveries. 

Of the operating cost factors, the length and number of move- 
ments and the transfer from and to cars cost the carriers no 
more for their New York deliveries than for their New Jersey 
deliveries. The special and heavy costs imposed by the necessity 
of crossing public streets in New Jersey, and of complying with 
the full crew statute, and the unusually heavy costs of main- 
tenance of roadway and equipment operating on land, and for 
damage to freight and injuries to persons, make the land 
terminal deliveries in New Jersey far more costly than the water 
terminal deliveries to New York. 

The great extent of the facilities, free to the carriers for their 
New York business, and the unique freedom of their New York 
business from part of the usual interest burden, and from the 
burdens of taxes, assessments, franchises, obsolescence of facili- 
ties, and risks of investment, make the investment costs of the 
New York traffic far less than those of the New Jersey traffic. 

The duplication of facilities in New Jersey compared with the 
concentration in New York, the great density of the New York 
traffic compared with the lesser density of the New Jersey traffic. 
the large quantity operations for the New York deliveries com- 
pared with the diffused and smaller quantity, operations for the 
New Jersey deliveries, and the radical reduction of overhead 
costs for the New York freight by joint user of facilities and 
operations with other traffic as compared with the inability of 
the New Jersey freight to effect even a small part of that great 
saving demonstrate that the New Jersey costs cannot be less 
than the New York costs. 











Commission and Court News 
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INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 
The commission has suspended until August 29 an increased 


rate on raw sugar in carloads from New York and points within 
the New York lighterage district to St. John, N. B. 





The commission has further suspended until November 5 pro- 
posed increased rates on vegetables in carloads from St. Paul, 
Minn., and points taking the same rates to Meridian and Jack- 
son, Miss. 


The commission has suspended until August 29 proposed in- 
creases in the rates and minimum weights on canned goods from 
San Francisco, Cal., on traffic originating beyond to Porltnad 
and Astoria, Ore. 


The commission has suspended until August 29 increased com- 
modity rates from Iola and other Kansas points and Dewey, 
Okla., to Marshalltown and other destinations in Iowa on the 
Chicago & North Western. 


The commission has suspended until August 29 the cancella- 
tion of commodity rates on flue lining from Danville, Ill.; St. 
Louis, Mo.; Mecca, Ind., and certain other points of origin to 
various interstate destinations. 


The commission has suspended until Augsut 29 proposed new 
transit arrangements covering grain from St. Paul, Minn., to 


Chicago and points beyond, which would result in substantial in- . 


creases in transportation charges on such traffic. 


The commission has suspended until August 29 an increase 
in rates on long timbers, poles, piling and lumber loaded in 
single cars from North Pacific Coast and intermediate points to 
eastern and Canadian destinations. The increased rate amounts 
to 10 cents per 100 pounds. 


The railroads throughout the country have filed tariffs with 
the commission putting into effect on May 1 the new demurrage 
rules agreed on by the A. R. A. Committee on Relations Between 
Railroads and the National Industrial Traffic League, which the 
commission allowed to be filed on five days’ notice. The new 
rules provide for a charge of $2 per car per day after the ex- 
piration of free time for the first five days, and $5 for each suc- 
ceeding day. 


The commission has announced a hearing to be held at Chi- 
cago beginning on May 1 on the tariffs filed by the railroads 
proposing new rules governing reconsignment privileges. The 
commission has prepared a tentative schedule providing for the 
hearing of testimony on behalf of the carriers May 7 to 9; on 
behalf of shippers of grain and grain products, May 10 to 11; 
lumber, May 12 to 14; coal, May 15 to 16; other commodities and 
the carriers’ closing testimony, May 17 to 19. 





Southeast Cotton Goods 


Opinion by Commissioner Daniels: 

Proposed increased joint rates, any quantity, on cotton factory 
and knitting factory products from southeastern points to points 
in central freight association territory, other than to Chicago and 
Chicago rate territory and the establishment of carload rates to 
Chicago, are found not to have been justified. (43 I. C. C, 
530.) 





Ice from Wisconsin 


Consumers’ Company v. Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. 
Marie et al. Opinion by Commissioner Clements: 

The commission dismisses a complaint that the through 
charges on ice in carloads from points in Wisconsin on the 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie to team tracks and 
industrial sidings in the Chicago switching district are unrea- 
sonable and unduly prejudicial to the extent that they include 
unabsorbed portions of the terminal switching charges. (43 


1c. C, St.) 
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Rates on Dairy Products 


Opinion by Commissioner McChord: 

Proposed increased rates on dairy products consisting of but 
ter, butterine, oleomargarine, eggs and dressed poultry in ca 
loads between various points in western classification territo 
are found not justified. (43 I. C. C, 700.) 





Ohio Rail and Lake 


Opinion by Commissioner Hall: 

Proposed increased rail-and-lake rates from central freight as 
sociation points (1) to Lake Superior ports via the Northwestern 
Steamship Company, and (2) to Lake Huron ports via the De- 
troit & Cleveland Navigation Company, are found justified. (43 
I. ¢ Cc. 5.) 





Blackstrap Molasses from Gulf Ports 


D. B. Scully Syrup Company et al. v. Alabama Great Southern 
et al. Opinion by Commissioner Clements: 

Rates on imported blackstrap molasses from Gulf ports, and 
on domestic black-strap from New Orleans, La., and Louisiana 
producing points to Chicago and Chicago rate points, and to 
Milwaukee, Wis., are not found to have been unreasonable or 
prejudicial. Complaint dismissed. (43 I. C. C., 567.) 





Petroleum to St. Louis 


Pierce Oil Corporation v. Missouri, Kansas & 
Opinion by Commissioner Harlan: 

An increased rate of 20 cents per 100 lb. on petroleum and 
its products from producing and refining points in Kansas and 
Oklahoma to St. Louis, Mo., published as result of decision in 
Midcontinent Oil Rates, 36 I. C. C., 109, is found reasonable. 
Complaint dismissed. (44 I. C. C., 279.) 


Texas et al. 





New England Lumber Rates 


Opinion by Commissioner Harlan: 

The Bangor & Aroostook, the Maine Central, the Canadian 
Pacific and the Canadian Government Railways are found to 
have justified proposed increased rates on lumber and articles 
taking the lumber rates from points of production in the state of 
Maine and in eastern Canada to destinations in central and 
southern New England, and in the eastern part of New York. 
(43 i. C..C., 641.) 





Grain from Vicksburg, Miss. 


R. H. Green et al. v. Alabama & Vicksburg. Opinion by Com- 
missioner Clark: 

A rate of 8 cents per 100 pounds on coarse grain and grain 
products from Vicksburg, Miss., when originating at St. Louis, 
Mo., to Jackson, Miss., is found justified. 

A re-shipping rate of 20 cents per 100 pounds on coarse grain 
and grain products from St. Louis, Mo., to Jackson and Meridian, 
Miss., is held justified. 

Authority to continue rates on grain and grain products from 
Vicksburg to Mobile, Ala., lower than the rates contempo- 
raneously applicable on like traffic to Jackson and points inter- 
mediate thereto, however, is denied. (43 I. C. C., 662.) 





Fourth Section Applications 


In re proportional rates from points in Illinois, Indiana, Iowa 
Michigan, Missouri and Wisconsin to Ohio river crossings 
Opinion by the commission: 

The commission denies a fourth section application of C. ! 
Fulton, agent, by which authority is sought to continue to charge 
proportional rates from points in Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Mic! 
gan, Missouri and Wisconsin to Ohio river crossings, which 
lower than rates on like traffic from intermediate points, an 
fourth section application of E. Morris, agent, by which aut! 
ity is sought to cancel proportional rates from points. in 
diana, Illinois and Michigan to Ohio and Mississippi river cr’ 
ings, on traffic destined to southern territory, without obse: 
the long-and-short-haul provision of the fourth section. 
Ic. Cc, @8) 
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Rates on Lumber to Cairo 


Paducah Board of Trade et al. v. Illinois Central et al. Opinion 
by Commissioner Meyer: 

Upon the facts of record and following the principles applied 
in Paducah Board of Trade v. I. C. R. R. Co. 29 I. C. C., 583, 
and Paducah Board of Trade v. I. C. R.R.Co.,37 I. C. C., 719, 
rates from points or groups in Arkansas and Louisiana to 
Paducah, Ky., on lumber commodities now accorded lumber 
rates from those Arkansas and Louisiana points to Cairo, IIl., 
are found unreasonable and defendants are required to establish 
joint rates thereon to Paducah via either Cairo or Memphis, 
Tenn., not in excess of the present rates on like commodities 
from the same points or groups to Cairo. (43 I. C. C., 537.) 





Grain Products Via the Great Lakes 


Opinion by Commissioner Daniels: 

Increased through charges on grain products and by-products 
both domestic and export from points in the Chicago switching 
district via the Lehigh Valley Transportation Company to points 
east of Buffalo, N. Y., are found not justified. 

Increased through charges from points in the Chicago and 
Milwaukee switching districts resulting from the refusal of the 
Great Lakes Transit Corporation to absorb switching charges, 
and: from the initial rates established by the latter carrier from 
its docks, are not shown to be unreasonable. 

Charges effected by combination on Chicago of the rates from 
St. Louis to points east of Buffalo via the Great Lakes Transit 
Corporation when applied to through shipments are shown by 
the complainant to be unreasonable and unduly preferential. 
The respondents are required to establish joint through rail- 
lake-and-rail rates, but because of lack of evidence in this record 
‘no rates are specifically prescribed as maxima. (43 I. C. C., 550.) 





Fruits from Florida 


Florida Growers’ & Shippers League v. Alabama & Vicks- 
burg et al. Opinion by Commissioner Meyer: 

A proposed revision of carload and less-than-carload rates on 
citrus fruits from Jacksonville, Fla., applicable from Florida pro- 
ducing points south of Jacksonville, to points on and east of the 
Mississippi river and on and south of the Ohio river, exclusive 
of points in the Carolinas, made in general conformity with the 
principles and suggestions announced in Fourth Section Viola- 
tions in the Southeast, 30 I. C. C., 153, is found justified and 
fourth section relief granted except as to New Orleans, La., 
Mobile, Ala., and Brunswick, Ga. 

A complaint alleging unreasonableness in the present propor- 
tional rates from Jacksonville to certain of the more important 
southeastern points and to Ohio river points involved in the 
suspension proceeding, mainly upon a comparison of those rates 
with. the other components of the through rates from the 
Florida producing points south of Jacksonville, found not sus- 
tained. (43 I. C. C., 595.) 





Rates on Coal to La Crosse, Wis. 


La Crosse Shippers’ Association, for Cargill Coal Company et 
al. v. Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul et al. Opinion by Com- 
missioner Meyer: 

Rates on bituminous coal in carloads from various producing 
points in West Virginia to La Crosse, Wis., are not shown to 
be unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory, or unduly prejudicial. 

The carriers authorized to continue and to establish the same 
rates on bituminous coal from certain Lake Michigan ports to 
Eau Claire, Chippewa Falls, Menomonie Junction, and Menom- 
onic, Wis., as are in effect from Duluth, Minn., to the same des- 
tinations, and to continue higher rates to certain intermediate 
points on their lines, provided that the rates to intermediate 
points from Lake Michigan ports shall not exceed the rates on 
like traffic from Duluth, and that present rates to said inter- 
mediate points are not exceeded. 

The rates on bituminous coal in carloads from various produc- 
ing points in Illinois and from St. Louis, Mo., and points taking 
the same rates to La Crosse, Wis., are found to have been justi- 
fied by defendants. 

T' e requirement of a differential between screenings and other 
of bituminous coal are found not to be justified. (43 I. 

~ ©. 605.) 
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Released Rates for Shipment by Express 


Opinion by Commissioner Clark: 

The commission authorizes rates for the transportation by 
express of property, except ordinary live stock, dependent upon 
the value declared in writing by the shipper or agreed upon in 
writing as the released value. 

For many years, if not from the origin of the express business, 
the principal express companies maintained rates dependent upon 
the value of the property as declared by the shipper, or as 
agreed upon for the purpose of determining the rate to be ap- 
plied, by which declaration or agreement the shipper was bound. 
He was estopped from recovering more than that value in case 
of loss of or damage to the property. 

Following the commission’s report of May 7, 1915, in re Cum- 
mins Amendment 33 I. C. C., 682, the express companies amended 
their classification rules to provide for the application of rates 
dependent upon the actual value of the property transported. 
The present change, again allowing the use of released rates, 
follows from the amendment to the Cummins act, which took 
effect August 9, 1916. (43 I. C. C., 510.) 





Mississippi River Rates 


Inland Navigation Company, Inc., v. Wabash et al. 
by Commissioner Clark: 

Complainant, operating a barge line on the Mississippi river 
between St. Louis, Mo., and Memphis, Tenn., and New Orleans, 
La., seeks the establishment of through routes and joint rates 
with defendants on classes and commodities between certain 
points on their respective lines and Memphis and New Orleans. 
The commission holds that by refusing to establish through 
routes in connection with the navigation company and joint 
rates applicable thereto not higher than the joint all-rail rates 
between the same points, in which they participate, defendants 
unjustly discriminate against complainant and subject traffic 
routed via the barge line to prejudice and disadvantage. 

If carriers are permitted to apply higher rates for the same 
service on traffic routed over connecting water lines than on 
traffic routed all rail, they will be in a position to destroy water 
competition, and to deprive communities and shippers of the ad- 
vantages of‘location upon navigable waters. 

Defendants should establish through routes and joint rates 
with the navigation company via St. Louis, such rates to be no 
higher than those in which defendants participate, on traffic 
routed all rail via St. Louis or East St. Louis between the same 
points. (43 I. C. C., 588.) 


Opinion 


Iron Ore Rate Cases 


Opinion by Commissioner Harlan: 

This report supplements that in 41 I. C. C.,, 181, which was 
abstracted in the Railway Age Gazette of September 8, 1916. The 
supplemental proceedings were desired by the commission in or- 
der that the amended schedules proposed by the respondents in 
compliance with the findings of the original report, might have 
the scrutiny of the parties in interest and the careful examination 
of the commission before a final order is entered fixing the max- 
imum rates, charges, rules and regulations to be observed for 
the future by their carriers in the handling of their iron-ore 
traffic. 

The commission sees no reason for modifying in general its 
previous findings, and issues an order giving effect to those find- 
ings. Certain changes, however, are found necessary. 

In the original report Donora and Monessen were put in the 
Monessen-Johnstown group with a rate of 88 cents per long ton. 
It is now believed that they should have been left in the Pitts- 
burgh-Wheeling group with a rate of 76 cents. No order is 
entered to this effect, but the carriers will be expected to make 
this change subject to further consideration of the matter. 

It is also held that as to shipments of ore handled over private 
docks the carriers may properly publish rates applicable from the 
docks as such, and not from the rail of the vessel. To publish 
and maintain rates applicable from the rail of the vessel on ship- 
ments handled over the private docks would apparently make 
those docks public transportation agencies and put them under 
the obligation to handle all cargoes offered; and the commission 
does not understand any such arrangement is intended either by 
the private docks or by the carriers. 


























































COURT NEWS 


Proximate Cause of Injury to Passenger 


Where from the plaintiff’s testimony it appeared that the 
proximate cause of the injury to her on alighting from a car 
was her miscalculation as to the distance from the step to the 
groynd, and not the alleged negligence of the defendant, the 
Georgia Court of Appeals held the evidence did not authorize 
the verdict against the railroad—Atlanta Northern v. Goode 
(Ga.), 91 S. E., 886. Decided March 20, 1917. 





Liability of Consignor for Freight Charges 


The Georgia Court of Appeals holds that a railroad company, 
which, through mistake or negligence, has failed to collect 
from a consignee the charges due for transportation, is not 
estopped from recovering them from the consignor merely be- 
cause of failure to sue therefor until after the consignee (who 
by agreement with the consignor was liable for the freight) has 
become insolvent.—Southern v. Southern Cotton Oil Co. (Ga.), 
91 S. E., 876. Decided March 15, 1917. 


Excessive Damages 


The Louisiana Supreme Court holds that a verdict of $7,000, 
awarded an experienced workman who lost the fingers of his 
right hand, was excessive in view of his testimony that he was 
laid up with his hand for eight weeks, suffered a good deal, and 
that he estimated his pain and suffering at $2,000, and his mental 
pain, etc., at $1,000; and the verdict was reduced to $5,000.— 
Lyons v. N. O., T. & M. (La.), 74 So., 584. Decided February 
12, 1917. Rehearing denied March 12, 1917. 





Effect of Carmack Amendment 


Under the Carmack amendment to the Interstate Commerce 
law, the Federal District Court for the Southern district of 
Georgia holds that a shipper cannot sue a subsequent connecting 
carrier to restrain recovery of freight charges and enforce a set- 
off against them for damages to the goods in shipment where 
there is no showing as to the carrier on whose lines the damage 
occurred. The suit should have been brought against the initial 
carrier.—Johnson-Brown Co. v. D. L. & W., 239 Fed., 590. De- 
cided February 20, 1917. 





Assumption of Risk by Employee 


\ railroad carpenter was ordered by his foreman to go into a 
box car on a cloudy day to bring out a sack of cement. Owing 
to the darkness he tripped over a pair of scales which lay, not 
improperly, on the floor of the car, receiving injuries for which 
he sued the company. The Georgia Court of Appeals held that 
the condition of the light would require of the plaintiff some 
additional precautions in the exercise of ordinary care. His 
means of knowing the condition were equal to those of his 
master; therefore he assumed the risk—Rush v. Southern (Ga.), 
91 S. E., 898. Decided March 20, 1917. 





Culverts 


An owner of land granted a right of way to a railroad on 
condition that a cattle pass in a natural water course be main- 
tained. The land was subsequently sold in parcels, the parcels 
on either side of the track being held by different persons. In 
an action for injunction to restrain the railroad from filling up 
the passageway, the Michigan Supreme Court holds that neither 
owner had the right to have the cattle pass maintained, but 
the railroad could not adopt a new plan for carrying away the 
water which would set the water back upon the land of either 
owner or retard the escape of the water therefrom.—Treat v. 
Pryor (Mich.), 16i N. W., 826. Decided March 29, 1917. 





Terminal Employees Not Under Hours of Service Act 


The Circuit Court of Appeals, Second circuit, holds that a 
terminal carrier, receiving and delivering goods only from or to 
common carriers by railroad or steamship with whom it had 
contracts, and dealing with the shippers and consignees only as 
agents for such carriers, is not a “common carrier” within the 
hours of service act. The terminal company is therefore not 
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liable under the act for permitting its employees to work more 
than 16 hours in one day, though it would be liable if it used 
the crews of the carriers in its operations and permitted them to 
work overtime.—Brooklyn Eastern Dist. Terminal y. United 
States, 239 Fed., 287. Decided January 9, 1917. 





Carrying Passenger Beyond Destination 


In an action against a railroad for damages for carrying a 
passenger over connecting railroads on a coupon ticket past 
her destination, the trial court found that the plaintiff was told 
by the conductor on the train that she would have to change 
cars. The Texas Court of Civil Appeals held that the plaintiff 
could not in good faith rely on the incorrect statement of rail- 
road employees before boarding the train that it would stop at 
her destination, since if there was negligent misdirection in the 
first instance, such negligence was relieved against by the subse 
quent timely giving by the conductor of the true information, 
which, if followed by the plaintiff, would have resulted in her 
not being carried beyond her destination—Texas & Pacific v. 
Lathrop (Tex.), 192 S. W., 1,080. Decided January 24, 1917 
Rehearing denied February 8, 1917. 





Course of Employment 


In an action for damages under the Federal Employers’ Lia- 
bility act, the evidence showed that the plaintiff, a track man, 
after quitting work sought shelter behind a box car in order 
to watch his children safely across the tracks, and while stand- 
ing there was injured by another car with defective brakes, which 
was propelled by the wind against the car behind which the 
plaintiff was standing. The Texas Court of Civil Appeals held 
that peremptory instruction for the defendant was proper, the 
employee being engaged in a personal undertaking in the per 
formance of which the master owed him no duty. Even though 
the plaintiff might have been licensed to pass to and fro across 
the tracks at the point where he was injured, this would not 
constitute a license to stop and loiter on the track at that point 
in the lee of a car.—Perez v. Atchison, T. & S. F. (Tex.), 192 
S. W., 274. Decided January 25, 1917. Rehearing denied I‘eb- 
ruary 15, 1917. 





Accident to Brakeman Getting Off Train in Motion 


A brakeman, who had been notified by the conductor that there 
would be switching to do at a particular station, notified the 
engineer of that fact, and, while the train was slackening for the 
station, alighted from the engine. Although the platform was 
constructed in the usual manner, being slightly elevated above 
the tracks, and was safe, the brakeman slipped or fell under the 
engine and was killed. The rules of the company instructed 
brakemen to exercise care for their own safety, but did not for- 
bid them to get on or off trains in motion. In an action for the 
brakeman’s death there was no evidence to show the cause ol 
his fall. The Kentucky Court of Appeals held that the company 
could not be held liable, being obviously free from negligenc« 
Fields’ Admr. v. Chesapeake & Ohio (Ky.), 192 S. W., 505. 





Stop, Look and Listen Rule—Kansas 


The Kansas Supreme Court formulates the stop. look and listen 
rule as fellowed in that state as follows: One who proposes 
to cross a railroad at a crossing must look and listen. It is not 
required, in that state, that a person must necessarily stop in 
order to look and listen, unless the surroundings and circum- 
stances demand that unusual prudence. If the circumstances do 
demand such prudence, then there is a duty to stop, look and 
listen. A person attempted to drive an automobile over a cross- 
ing in front of a fast speeding train, which he could have seen 
approaching for a distance of a quarter of a mile or more. The 
approach to the crossing was muddy, steep and slippery, and 
there was a depression of three inches between the rails. This 
caused the engine of the automobile to stop in the depression. 
The train was then so near that it could not be eluded, and the 
automobilist’s wife was killed. In an action against the com- 
pany it was held that the plaintiff was guilty of contributory 
negligence, which barred his recovery for damages notwith- 
standing the negligence of the company in maintaining the de- 
fective crossing—Bunton v. Atchison, T. & S. F. (Kan.), 16° 


Pac., 801. Decided March 10, 1917. 
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“Dangerous Attraction” Case 


Action was brought for injury to a young boy by the falling 
of some of the ties in a pile on a right of way near a highway, 
while he and another boy were climbing up and down the pile. 
The railroad knew that the boys of the neighborhood were ac- 
customed to play on the ties, and that they were attractive to 
them. It also knew that for weeks and months other boys had 
climbed and played on the pile without causing any of the ties 
to fall. The ties were peeled, hewn on both sides, and piled 
eight high in rows, as close together as possible. There was no 
evidence that it was necessary or customary to brace ties so piled. 
The pile, made by the seller of the ties, was at the appropriate 
place for the use of the ties by. the company. The Circuit Court 
of Appeals, Ninth Circuit, held that this evidence was insufficient 
to ix any liability on the railroad company.—Great Northern v. 
Willard, 238 Fed., 714. 





Unexplained Accident to Brakeman 


A brakeman while walking between two tracks to reach the 
cars on which he was working was passed by another train and 
struck and injured by some object which he thought felt like 
iron. In an action against the company there was no evidence 
that anything projected from the passing train, although it was 
contended that firemen frequently allowed fire hooks to extend 
over the side, and that under the doctrine of res ipsa loquitur 
the burden of explaining the injury was on the defendant. The 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Second circuit, held that as the pre- 
sumption which the jury may make cannot serve as the founda- 
tion for another presumption, and as trains frequently catch 
and throw heavy objects which may injure persons in proximity, 
the plaintiff's showing was not enough to take the case to the 
jury—Smith v. Pennsylvania, 239 Fed., 103. Decided January 
12, 1917. 





Hours of Service Act—Yardmasters 


In an action for a penalty under the hours of service act, the 
question was whether the yardmasters whose number of hours 
of service exceeds that of “operators and train despatchers,” should 
be limited to a like number. The company’s rules gave a yard- 
master charge of the movement of trains within the parts of 
the yard limits assigned to him. Freight conductors were re- 
quired to obey his orders. He was furnished by the railroad 
with a telephone to use in performing his duties. The Federal 
District Court for the Eastern district of Pennsylvania held that 
the yardmaster was within the provisions of the act limiting the 
time of continuous service of any operator, train despatcher, or 
other employee who by the use of telephone delivers orders per- 
taining to train movements.—United States v. Pennsylvania, 239 
Fed., 576. Decided February 14, 1917. 





Warning Employees and Promulgating Rules 


A freight handler sued for injuries received in transferring 
steel rails from one box car to another standing at the same 
platform, on a two-wheeled truck. A change of level caused a 
slipping of a rail against one of the handles of the truck, whereby 
the plaintiff's thumb was broken. The charges of negligence 
were: (1) Failure to warn; (2) failure to furnish adequate 
help; (3) failure to properly equip the truck; (4) failure to pro- 
mulgate rules governing the plaintiff's conduct. The Iowa 
Supreme Court holds that the dangers in transferring steel rails 
from one car to another, under such circumstances, are so ob- 
vious, and the work and tools used so simple, as to leave no 
room for warning by the employer. Nor was there anything 
in the evidence to justify a finding that there was any violation 
of duty to promulgate rules. Ordinarily the duty to promulgate 
tules only arises when there is a plurality of employees who are 
so related to each other in their work that rules become neces- 
sary in order to protect each against danger from the act of the 
other. Assuming that an employment might be of such a 
nature as to cast on the employer the duty to promulgate rules 
or governing the conduct of a single employee as a method 
of protection to him as against his own act, there is no room 
for application of such a rule in a case like the present. There 
was no evidence of failure to furnish adequate help or properly 
equip the truck. It was held that a verdict for the defendant 
Was properly directed—Rhodes v. R. I. (Iowa), 161 N. W., 652. 
Decided March 12, 1917. 
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Maintenance of Industry Tracks 


The Illinois Supreme Court holds that, while a railroad com- 
pany cannot be compelled, under the State Public Utilities act, 
at its own expense to lay a track to a point arbitrarily selected 
by a shipper, where such connection would not be reasonably 
practicable, or would materially increase the hazard of the 
operation of the railroad, or the prospective business would not 
justify the expense of such connection, it is equally true that 
the company cannot arbitrarily refuse to furnish such connection 
on such terms as the Public Utilities Commission may prescribe 
as to cost and maintenance where such connection is reasonably 
practicable, and can be installed and used without materially in- 
creasing the hazard of the operation of the railroad, and where 
the business that may reasonably be expected to be received by 
the company over such connection is sufficient to justify the 
expense.—Commission v. Lake Erie & Western (Ill.). Decided 
February 21, 1917. Rehearing denied April 4, 1917. 





Transportation and Switching Rates 


The Arkansas Supreme Court holds that the test of distinction 
between “transportation” and “switching” service of freight cars, 
for which different rates are set by the State railroad commis- 
sion, is not only whether the switching service follows transporta- 
tion, but whether the movement of cars is under the yardmaster’s 
direction, in which case it is switching service, or under the train- 
master’s direction, in which case it is transportation service. The 
fact that the entire freight service rendered by a railroad company 
is confined to its own side or switching tracks will not prevent it 
from being transportation service. In an action against a rail- 
road for unjust discrimination it is held that the state railroad 
commission’s regulations fixing carload rates for switching 
freight cars within terminal districts of the cities of Little Rock 
and Argenta instead of tonnage rates as required for transporta- 
tion are not unreasonable, and the court had no right to disturb 
such regulations. Judgment for the plaintiff was reversed and 
the complaint dismissed.—St. Louis, I. M. & S. v. Clark P. B. Co. 
(Ark.), 192 S. W. 382. Decided February 19, 1917. 


UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT 


Assumption of Risk—Supreme Court’s Exercise of Jurisdiction 





The federal safety appliance acts prohibit a carrier engaged 
in interstate commerce from hauling a car with a defective 
coupler, if it can be repaired at the place where the defect was 
discovered. The Seaboard Air Line received such a car at one 
of its yards. The local car inspector and repairer, who dis- 
covered the defect, undertook to make the repairs. It was nec- 
essary to raise the coupler, and for this a jack was the ap- 
propriate appliance. None having been furnished him, he sat 
down under the coupler and raised it with his shoulder, which 
was thereby seriously strained. For the purpose of making sim- 
ilar repairs the repairer had repeatedly asked the chief car in- 
spector for a jack; and a few weeks before the accident he 
had been promised one. He sued the company under the fed- 
eral employers’ liability act in a state court of South Carolina, 
and testified to the above facts. The case was tried twice before 
a jury, and was twice reviewed by the Supreme Court of South 
Carolina. At the first trial the court directed a non-suit on the 
ground that the plaintiff had assumed the risk. The Supreme 
Court set aside the non-suit (102 S. C., 276), holding that in 
view of the promise to supply a jack, the question of assumption 
of risk should have been left to the jury. At the second trial 
the defendant’s request for a directed verdict on the grounds both 
that the plaintiff had assumed the risk and that there was no 
evidence of negligence on the railroad’s part was refused, and 
judgment entered for the plaintiff, and the State Supreme Court 
held the trial court had properly left the case to the jury. 

On error to the Supreme Court of the United States it was 
held that no clear and palpable error was shown which would 
justify the court in disturbing that ruling. The court followed 
Great Northern v. Knapp, 240 U. S., 464,466, another case under 
the same statute, where the question of assumption of risk was 
left to the jury, the court there saying: “Having regard to the 
appropriate exercise of the jurisdiction of this court, we should 
not disturb the decision upon a question of this sort unless error 
is palpable.” Mr. Justice Van Devanter and Mr. Justice Mec- 
Reynolds dissented—Seaboard Air Line v. Lorick. Decided 
April 23, 1917. 
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Railway Officers 





Executive, Financial, Legal and Accounting 


Macy Nicholson has been elected assistant to vice-president 
of the Great Northern, with office at St. Paul, Minn. 


D. S. Abernethy, assistant engineer of construction of the 
Southern Railway System at Charlottesville, Va. has been ap- 
pointed executive general agent, with office at Chattanooga, Tenn., 
vice E. M. Durham, Jr., promoted. 


G. F. Tucker, auditor of the Gulf & Ship Island at Gulfport, 
Miss., has been promoted to the newly created position of con- 
troller, in charge of accounting and freight claims as heretofore, 


with office at Gulfport, and the position of auditor has been 
abolished. 


Robert Bruce Scott, general attorney of the Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy, with office at Chicago, Ill, has been appointed gen- 
eral solicitor with jurisdiction over the entire system. Kenneth 
F. Burgess has been appointed general attorney succeeding Rob- 
ert Bruce Scott, promoted. 


The title of Norman Call, secretary and assistant treasurer of 
the Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac, and the Washington 
Southern, at Richmond, Va., has been changed to assistant to 
president, with the same duties as in the past and such others 
as may from time to time be assigned to him by the president. 


E. Miller, auditor of the New Orleans & Northeastern, has 
been appointed assistant controller of the Southern Railway 
system, with office at Cincinnati, Ohio, and the authority of 
R. F. Heath, auditor, and of Charles Patton, assistant treasurer 
of the Southern at Cincinnati, has been extended over the New 
Orleans & Northeastern; J. S. Powell has been appointed as- 
sistant auditor of the New Orleans & Northeastern, with office 
at New Orleans, La. 


Operating 


Ralph Peters, Jr., has been appointed assistant trainmaster of 
the Long Island Railroad, with office at Jamaica, N. Y., assigned 
to special duties. 


The title of W. D. Duke, assistant to the president of the 
Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac and the Washington 
Southern, at Richmond, Va., has been changed to general 
superintendent. Mr. Duke will continue in charge of operation 
as in the past. 


James T. Colbert, superintendent of the Pittsburg & Shaw- 
mut at Kittanning, Pa., has been promoted to general superin- 
tendent, with headquarters at Kittanning, and Delmar D. Lucore 
has been appointed superintendent of telegraph and _ signals, 
with headquarters at Kittanning, vice C. L. Lathrop, resigned. 


F. M. Nowell, trainmaster of the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western at Scranton, Pa., has been appointed division superin- 
tendent of the newly created Wabash Detroit Terminal, with 
headquarters at Detroit, Mich., and A. F. Helm, division super- 
intendent of the Wabash at Detroit, has been transferred to 
Montpelier, Ohio. 


F. E. Clarity, superintendent of transportation of the Denver 
& Rio Grande at Denver, Colo., has been appointed assistant 
general maanger of the Utah lines, with headquarters at Salt 
Lake City, Utah, vice F. R. Rockwell, deceased, and L. F. Wilson 
has been appointed superintendent of transportation, with head- 
quarters at Denver, vice Mr. Clarity. 


Samuel E. Miller has been appointed acting superintendent of 
transportation of the Boston & Maine, with office at Boston, 
Mass., during the temporary absence of Warren C. Kendall, 
superintendent of transportation, who is now in Washington to 
serve under the Council for National Defense as one of the 
commissioners appointed by the American Railway Association. 


D. L. Sommerville, superintendent of the St. Lawrence division 
of the New York Central at Watertown, N. Y., has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Mohawk division with office at 
Albany, succeeding D. W. Dinan, promoted; L. S. Emery, super- 
intendent of the Ontario division at Oswego, succeeds Mr. Som- 
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merville, and H. Scott, assistant superintendent at Jersey Sh 
Pa., has been appointed superintendent of the Ontario divis 
with headquarters at Oswego, succeeding Mr. Emery. 


William A. Hayes, who has been appointed superintende:: 
of the Madison division of the Chicago & North Western w 
headquarters at Baraboo, Wis., as has already been announced 
in these columns, was born on December 25, 1863, at Mountain 
Ash, South Wales. He began railway work on February 20, 
1880, with the Chicago & North Western, and served in station 
service until October, 1884, and then entered train service as : 
freight brakeman. In December, 1887, he was appointed a con 
ductor, and in March, 1909, was promoted to trainmaster on the 
Madison division. On March 25, 1912, he was promoted to ; 
sistant superintendent, which position he held at the time of hi 
recent appointment as superintendent of the same road, as ahove 
noted. 


Thomas S. Kinnersley, whose appointment as car set 
agent of the Oregon Short Line, with office at Salt Lake City, 
Utah, was noted in these columrs two weeks ago, was 
at Logan, Utah, on 
April 24, 1878. He at- 
tended the University of 
Utah for a year, and 
completed his education 
with a two-year course 
at a business college. 
On March 7, 1903, he 
entered railway service 
as a stenographer with 
the Oregon Short Line 
at Salt Lake City. In 
1905 he was appointed 
secretary to the general 
superintendent, and in 
the following year was 
appointed chief clerk to 
the car service agent. 
On March 1, 1915, he 
was promoted to chief 
clerk to the superin- 
tendent of transporta- 
tion, and now becomes, 
as noted above, car service agent, succeeding to part of the 
duties of E. C. Manson, promoted to superintendent of transpor- 
tation of the Union Pacific system. 


T. S. Kinnersley 


L. T. Foster has been appointed terminal trainmaster of the 
Seaboard Air Line, with jurisdiction over Richmond terminals; 
H. A. Benton, trainmaster at Abbeville, S. C., has been appointed 
trainmaster, with office at Richmond, Va., vice J. R. Query, pro- 
moted; C. D. Thornton, trainmaster at Hamlet, N. C., succeeds 
Mr. Benton; A. L. Pritchett, trainmaster at Hamlet, has been 
appointed trainmaster, with jurisdiction over Wilmington, Mon- 
roe, and Charlotte districts and Caroleen branch, vice Mr. 
Thornton; W. G. Jones, assistant trainmaster at Hamlet, has 
been appointed trainmaster, with jurisdiction over the Raleigh 
and Hamlet districts, and Pittsboro branch, vice Mr. Pritchett; 
R. Hill, chief despatcher at Atlanta, Ga., has been appointed 
trainmaster at Atlanta, vice T. H. Furman, transferred, and E. U. 
McDonald succeeds Mr. Hill. 


Augustus E. Ruffer, whose appointment as superintendent o! 
transportation, of the Erie, with headquarters at New York, has 
already been announced in these columns, was born on July 23, 
1875, at Port Jervis, N. Y. He began railway work on October 
19, 1889, with the Erie as a messenger, and served for two 
years in the despatcher’s and superintendent’s office. He then 
was appointed an assistant clerk to the chief despatcher, and 
from 1894 to 1896 was a clerk in the superintendent’s office. 
From 1896 to September, 1905, he served in the office of the 
superintendent of transportation consecutively as file clerk, ac- 
cident clerk, special car tracer, manifest clerk, assistant « ief 
clerk and chief clerk. On September 1, 1905, he left the service 
of the Erie to become special agent in the operating department 
of the Lehigh Valley, which position he held until Octob: 
1906, when he returned to the Erie as special agent in the « 
ating department. On May 1, 1911, he was appointed 
master ‘on the Susquehanna division, and from May of th: 


lowing year to December, 1915, he was assistant superinte! 
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on the New York division, with headquarters at Jersey City, 
N. J. He was appointed superintendent of the Wyoming di- 
vision at Scranton, Pa., on December 1, 1915, which position he 
heid at the time of his recent appointment as superintendent of 
transportation of the same road, as above noted. 


Daniel W. Dinan, superintendent of the Mohawk division of 
the New York Central, at Albany, N. Y., has been appointed 
general superintendent of the Second district, with headquarters 
at Buffalo. He was born on November 14, 1866, at Whiteport, 
N. Y., and graduated from New Paltz Academy in June, 1883. 
He began railway work the following December as station agent 
and telegrapher on the West Shore. He subsequently served 
from March, 1886, to November, 1900, as train despatches on the 
West Shore at Kingston, and then consecutively as trainmaster 
and chief trainmaster of the New York Central at Jersey Shore, 
Pa.. He was later appointed assistant superintendent, at the 
same place, and from May, 1906, to April, 1911, was superin- 
tendent at Corning, N. Y. On April 1, 1911, he was appointed 
superintendent of the Mohawk division, at Albany, N. Y., which 
position he held at the time of his recent appointment as gen- 
eral superintendent of the same road, as above noted. 


Traffic 


W. H. Bennett has been appointed commercial agent of the 
Southern Railway System, with headquarters at Knoxville, 
Tenn. 


R. E. Barnhart has been appointed commercial freight agent 
of the Baltimore & Ohio, with headquarters at Huntington, 
W. Va. 


R. P. Mount, traveling freight agent of the Chicago Great 
Western at St. Joseph, Mo., has been appointed commercial 
agent at Tulsa, Okla. 


Frank Koch, assistant freight traffic manager of the Texas & 
Pacific, with office at New Orleans, La., has resigned to accept 
service with another company. 


Robert A. Dennis, secretary and chief clerk to the director of 
traffic of the Union Pacific System at Chicago, Ill., has been ap- 
pointed general agent, with headquarters at Buffalo, N. Y. 


Philip Brady, assistant manager of the department of tours 
of the Chicago & North Western-Union Pacific Lines, with of- 
fice at Chicago, Ill., has been appointed district passenger agent 
of the Union Pacific in New York City. 


Waldo G. Paine, vice-president and traffic manager of the 
Spokane & Inland Empire at Spokane, Wash., has been ap- 
pointed assistant general freight and passenger agent of the 
Spokane, Portland & Seattle, with the same headquarters. 


M. L. Harris, assistant general passenger agent of the Maine 
Central at Portland, Me., has been appointed general passenger 
agent, with headquarters at the same place, vice H. D. Waldron, 
deceased, and the office of assistant general passenger agent has 
been abolished. 


C. Schonfelder, Jr., assistant general freight agent of the 
Texas & Pacific at Dallas, Tex., has been appointed general 
freight agent with the same headquarters, succeeding J. B. Payne, 
promoted. A sketch and photograph of Mr. Schonfelder ap- 
peared in the Railway Age Gazette of June 2, 1916, page 1200. 


C. H. Caswell, general agent, freight department of the Chi- 
cago, Rock Island & Pacific, at Chicago, Ill., has been granted 
an extended leave of absence, having been commissioned a cap- 
tain in the quartermaster’s reserve corps and ordered to active 
duty. M. T. Craney, assistant general agent, freight department, 
will assume Mr. Caswell’s duties during his absence. 


Albert C. McIntyre, soliciting freight agent of the Lehigh 
Valicy at Chicago, has been appointed commercial agent, with 
office at Toledo, Ohio, succeeding E. H. Schuttenberg, resigned 
to go into other business, and H. A. Leech, traveling freight 
agetit, has been appointed commercial agent at Pittsburgh, Pa., 
succeeding F. N. Hait, resigned to go into other business. 


R 1. Morris, assistant general freight agent of the Southern 
Railway System at Louisville, Ky., has been appointed general 
freight agent, with headquarters at Louisville, and the office of 


assistent general freight agent has been abolished. A portrait of 


Mr. Morris and a sketch of his railway career were published 
in the 


Railway Age Gazette of February 9, 1917, page 247. 
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W. B. Ryan, commercial agent of the Illinois Central at Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., has been appointed assistant general freight agent at 
Memphis, Tenn. J. G. Johnstone, traveling freight agent at 
Pittsburgh, has been appointed commercial agent, with the 
same headquarters, succeeding W. B. Ryan, promoted. A. C, 
Worthington, traveling freight and passenger agent at San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., has been appointed commercial agent, with the same 
headquarters. 


Engineering and Rolling Stock 


Dwight C. Morgan, Jr., has been appointed mechanical en- 
gineer of the Pittsburg & Shawmut, with headquarters at 
Brookville, Pa. 


Bernard Blum, acting division engineer of the Northern Pa- 
cific, lines east of Paradise, Mont., has been appointed engineer 
maintenance of way, with headquarters at St. Paul, Minn. 


Edward Bird Ashby, chief engineer of the Lehigh Valley at 
New York, has been appointed consulting engineer with head- 
quarters at the same place. Mr. Ashby was born on May 23, 
1864, at Buffalo, N. Y., 
and graduated from 
Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute at Troy, in 
1886. He began railway 
work later in the same 
year in the office of the 
engineer maintenance of 
way at Williamsport, 
Pa., of the. Philadel- 
phia & Erie, now a part 
ofthe Pennsylvania Rail- 
road. He subsequently 
served consecutively to 
1897 as supervisor and 
engineer on the same 
road. From 1897 to 1899 
he was principal assist- 
ant engineer mainten- 
ance of way on the Bal- 
timore & Ohio, and then, 
to 1900, was assistant 
engineer maintenance of 
way on the Lehigh Valley. He then served for eight years as 
engineer maintenance of way, and in 1908 was appointed chief 
engineer, which position he held at the time of his recent ap- 
pointment as consulting engineer of the same road, as above 
noted. . 





E. B. Ashby 


Louis Yager, acting engineer maintenance of way of the North- 
ern Pacific, lines east of Paradise, Mont., has been appointed 
engineer maintenance of way, with headquarters at St. Paul, 
Minn. 


E. L. Martin, resident engineer of the Missouri, Kansas & 
Texas, at San Antonio, Tex., has been appointed engineer main- 
fenance of way, with headquarters at Dallas, succeeding A. A. 
Matthews, transferred. 


E. F. Mitchell, group engineer of the Western group of the 
Presidents’ Conference Committee on Federal Valuation, has 
been appointed chief engineer of the Texas & Pacific, with 
headquarters at Dallas, Tex., succeeding C. H. Chamberlin, ef- 
fective April 1. Mr. Mitchell was born in July, 1864, and was 
educated in private schools. He entered railway service in 1882 
as an employee of the construction department of the Pennsyl- 
vania. He remained with this road in various capacities in the 
construction and maintenance departments until 1887. From 
that time to 1890, he was division engineer maintenance of way 
of the Norfolk & Western, and from 1890 to 1892 assistant en- 
gineer in charge of surveys and track construction, and drafts- 
man for the Denver & Rio Grande. He was then engaged in 
private, civil and mining engineering practice in Colorado until 
1900, when he returned to the Denver & Rio Grande as assistant 
engineer. From 1901 to 1904 he was chief engineer of the San 


Luis Valley Land & Mining Company in Colorado, and from 
1905 to 1912 was engineer of construction and chief engineer of 
the Missouri Pacific. For the next four years he was engaged in 
private practice as consulting engineer until his appointment as 
group engineer of the western group of the Presidents’ Confer- 
ence Committee on Federal Valuation. 























































George T. Hand, whose resignation as division engineer of 
the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western was announced in these 
columns last week, has been appointed chief engineer of the 
Lehigh Valley, with 
headquarters at New 
York. He was born at 
Elizabeth, N. J., and be- 
gan railway work as a 
rodman on the National 
Docks Railway, now a 
part of the Lehigh Val- 
ley. Later he became 
principal assistant en- 
gineer, and assisted in 
the construction of piers, 
warehouses and other 
parts of the Lehigh Val- 
ley’s Jersey City ter- 
minals at National 
Docks. He subsequently 
entered the service of 
the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western, serv- 
ing consecutively as as- 
sistant engineer, terminal 
engineer and division en- 
gineer, in charge of the Morris and Essex division, and now 
returns to the Lehigh Valley as chief engineer, as above noted. 
Mr. Hand as a consulting engineer has also carried out im- 
portant work for the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, for the 
cities of Newark and Perth Amboy, and in the construction 
of tidewater terminals in both North America and South 
America. 





G. T. Hand 


Purchasing 


The office of H. F. Lowther, assistant purchasing agent of the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western at New York, has been 
abolished. 


H. P. Shanks, assistant purchasing agent of the Louisville & 
Nashville at Louisville, Ky., has been appointed purchasing agent 
succeeding J. P. Harrison, resigned. 

T. H. Ryan has been appointed purchasing agent of the Ala- 
bama & Vicksburg, and the Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific, 
succeeding W. J. Kelleher, who has resigned to go into other 
business. 


W. A. Summerhayes, general storekeeper of the Illinois Cen- 
tral at Burnside Shops, Ill, has been appointed assistant pur- 
chasing agent, with office at Chicago, and William Davidson, 
assistant general storekeeper at Memphis, Tenn., has been ap- 
pointed storekeeper. 


On May 1 the stores and purchasing departments of the 
Wabash were separated; Ernest Baxter has been appointed gen- 
eral storekeeper, with office at St. Louis, Mo., vice A. J. Sewing, 
who has been assigned to other duties, reporting to J. E. Taussig, 
vice-president at St. Louis. 

Special 


Andrew Gibson, formerly engineer maintenance of way of the 
Northern Pacific lines east of Paradise, Mont., with office at St. 
Paul, Minn., who was granted leave of absence on account of 
ill health, has now returned to duty and been appointed superin- 
tendent of tie-treating and timber preserving plants, succeeding 
Lowry Smith, assigned to other duties. 


OBITUARY 


D. J. McDonald, a retired railroad contractor, died on his farm 
near Aurora, Ill, on April 26, aged 60 years. His last active 
work was in connection with the building of the Tidewater 
Railway through the coal regions of Virginia and Tennessee. 
He retired from business about seven years ago. 








LumBer Propuction 1N 1916.—A total computed lumber cut 
for the United States in 1916 of 39,807,251,000 board feet is an- 
nounced by the Forest Service. Southern yellow pine with a 
total of 14,975,000,000 feet forms 37.6 per cent of the entire cut. 
Douglas fir, its nearest competitor, is credited with 5,416,000.000; 
while oak. with a cut of 3,500,000,000, is third. 
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Equipment and Supplies 


UP 





LOCOMOTIVES 


Tue Cuicaco, Burtincton & Quincy, reported in last we 
issue as contemplating the purchase of 65 locomotives, has ‘s- 
sued a formal inquiry for these locomotives. 


Tue ILLino1s NorTHERN, which has been figuring on the p: 
chase of two locomotives within the past few weeks, has w 
drawn from the market on account of the high prices quote 


Tue Russtan GOVERNMENT was reported in last week’s issue 
as having ordered 60 Decapod type freight engines from the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works. This order should have been given 
as 75 engines. The Baldwin Locomotive Works, according to a 
recent statement of President Alba B. Johnson, is now working 
on three orders from the Russian government totaling 278 
gines, all of which are to be completed this year. These orders 
have been reported in the Railway Age Gazette, and includ 
addition to the 75 mentioned above, 63 narrow gage Mallet ty; 
locomotives, reported last week, and 150 Decapod locomotives. re 
ported some time ago. 


FREIGHT CARS 


Tue Cuicaco & ALTON is reported as inquiring for 500 50-ton 
coal cars. 


Tue Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & Paciric is inquiring for 1,625 
steel underframes for box cars. 


THE BETHLEHEM STEEL CoMPANY has issued inquiries for 50 
55-ton all steel gondola cars. 


Tue Satt Laxe & UTAH will come into the market in the 
near future for about 35 gondolas. 


THe SotvAy Process Company has ordered 20 hopper cars 
from the Pressed Steel Car Company. 


Tue Lorain STEEL Company has ordered 25 gondola cars 
from the Ralston Steel Car Company. 


THe Lake Mititinc & SMELTING Company has ordered 3 
hopper cars from the Western Steel Car & Foundry Compan) 


Tue Dayton & Goose CREEK, a line now under construction, 
and of which R. S. Sterling, 928 Chronicle building, Houston, 
Tex., is president, will come into the market shortly for a num- 
ber of freight cars. 


Tue DututH & Iron Rance, reported in the Railway 
Gazette of February 16 as inquiring for 50 gondola, 25 box and 
25 flat cars, has ordered 50 gondolas from the Pressed Steel Car 
Company, 25 box cars from the Standard Steel Car Company, 
and 25 flat cars from the American Car & Foundry Company 





IRON AND STEEL 


THE Cuicaco & EASTERN ILutnots has ordered steel fora viaduct 


“at Shelbyville, Ill, 298 tons, from the Decatur Bridge Company 


Tue Union Paciric has placed an order with the Illinois Stee! 
Company for 30,000 tons of rails for delivery in the last quarter 
of 1918. 


Tue Cuicaco Union Station Company has ordered 3,090 
tons of steel from the American Bridge Company for viaducts 
at Polk and Taylor streets. 


SIGNALING 


Tue St. Louis & SAN FRAncisco has ordered from the Gen- 
eral Railway Signal Company materials for a mechanical inter 


locking at Parsons, Kan.; Saxby & Farmer machine, 30 w: rk- 
ing levers and 2 spare spaces. The General Railway Signa! 
Company has also received an order for another machine, trom 
the same road, to be installed at Fairland, Okla., 16 levers; 'S° 
orders from the Louisville & Nashville, the Chicago, North 
Shore & Milwaukee, the Pere Marquette, the Denver, Laramie 


& North Western, and the Atchison, Topeka & Santa fF‘ 












n 
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Supply Trade News 


SSUSTUUSUAUOUOUUENNNODONNONENLY 
SULDAOGOCNNENOEAGNONENOREEONES 





John W. Dix, assistant general manager of sales and structural 
engineer of the Carnegie Steel Company, died at Atlantic City 
April 28. 


Charles Whiting Baker has resigned as editor-in-chief of the 
Engineering News-Record, New York, and has been succeeded 
by F. E. Schmitt. 


Charles F. Murray, general patent counsel for the United 
States Steel Corporation, has resigned to engage in patent law 
practice at Chicago. 


J. T. Luscombe has been elected vice-president and general 
manager of the Paxton-Mitchell Company, Omaha, Neb., ef- 
fective May 1, 1917. 


The Goodwin Car Company announces the removal of its Chi- 
cago office on April 28 from 10 South La Salle street to 10 
East Jackson Boulevard. 


John G. Barry has been appointed general sales manager of 
the General Electric Company. Mr. Barry has long been man- 
ager of the company’s railway department, and is well known 
throughout the electrical 
industry. He began his 
business career as a 
production clerk for the 
Thomson-Houston Com- 
pany at Lynn, Mass., in 
1890. Soon, however, 
he was transferred to 
the company’s’ Boston 
office in the commercial 
department. In 1892 the 
Thomson-Houston Com- 
pany and the Edison 
General Electric Com- 
pany were united to 
form the General Elec- 
tric Company, and two 
years later Mr. Barry was 
transferred to Schenec- 
tady in the railway de- 
partment. He was soon 
made assistant manager 
of the railway depart- 
ment, and in 1907 he was appointed manager of the department. 
Mr. Barry will continue his present duties as manager of the 
railway department. 





J. G. Barry 


Brown & Company; Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa., makers of fine irons 
and steels, has changed the location of its New York office from 
50 Church street to. Room 2038, Grand Central Terminal. 


The Railway Electric Switch & Supply Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., has been incorporated under the laws of Delaware with a 
capital stock of $1,500,000. The company will manufacture rail- 
way switches and allied products. 


Harry C. Quest, for a number of years in the railway specialty 
business, has associated himself with A. A. Ridgway under the 
firm name of Ridgway-Quest Company, Chicago, for the manu- 
facture of paints and varnishes for the railway field. A large 
and well appointed plant has been equipped for this purpose. 


J. W. Deetrick, for some years general manager of the Re- 
public Iron & Steel Company, Youngstown, Ohio, has been 
elected second vice-president and also a director of the company. 
The title of general manager has been abolished, but Mr. Dee- 
trick will continue to exercise supervision over operations at all 
of the plants and will be known as second vice-president in 
charge of operation. 


The Joliet Railway Supply Company, Chicago, has appointed 
Atkinson & Utech, Inc., 111 Broadway, New York, its eastern 
sales agents, to handle its business in eastern territory and all 
export business where the purchasing is done in New York. The 
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Joliet Railway Supply Company has also appointed the follow- 
ing representatives: V. J. Burry, mechanical engineer, with head- 
quarters in Chicago; Jos. F. Leonard, Mutual building, Rich- 
mond, Va.; W. M. McClintock, Hackney building, St. Paul, 
Minn.; Alfred Connor, Majestic building, Denver, Col.; F. F. 
Bodler, Monadnock block, San Francisco, Cal.; W. F. McKenney, 
Portland, Ore.; S. I. Wailes, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Hubbard & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., manufacturers of shovels, 
spades. scoops, railway track tools and other steel specialties, 
has purchased the plant of Beall Brothers, Alton, Ili., shovel man- 
ufacturers, as well as the Jackson Shovel & Tool Company, 
Montpelier, Ind. In the future these two plants will be oper- 
ated as branches of the Pittsburgh factory under the former 
titles of Beall Brothers and the Jackson Shovel & Tool Company. 
Hubbard & Co. has also acquired control of the Ohio Shovel & 
Stamping Company, Canal Dover, Ohio, and the shovel works 
of the Husey-Binns Company, Charleroi, Pa. The equipment of 
these plants will be moved to Pittsburgh to increase the ca- 
pacity of the home plant. In addition new buildings will also be 
erected and equipped with machinery for making rolled or one- 
piece shovels. Another plant, that of the Beall Tool Works at 
East Alton, IIl., has been taken over, and will make railroad track 
tools, hammers, sledges and other products. The officers of the 
consolidated company are John W. Hubbard, president; S. A. 
Rankin, treasurer; Joseph Y. Smith, manager of the shovel de- 
partment; A. F. Zinsmaster, manager of the washer and special 
stamping department, and William S. Remmel, manager of the 
railroad and too! department. 


William Lodge, president of the Lodge & Shipley Machine 
Tool Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, died suddenly last Monday. 
William Lodge was born in Leeds, England, in 1848. He at- 
tended the common schools until at the age of 17 he became an 
apprentice at the machine shops of Fairburn & Co., of Leeds, 
where his term of indenture covered four years. He then came 
to the United States and resided in Philadelphia until 1872, when 
he went to Cincinnati, and shortly afterward became foreman 
in the shops of Steptoe, McFarland, Nottingham & Co. The 
senior member of the firm, John Steptoe, was the first machine- 
tool manufacturer west of the Alleghenies. After eight years 
with this concern, Mr. Lodge entered into partnership with 
William Barker, and they conducted a successful business in the 
manufacture of machine tools under the firm name of Lodge, 
Barker & Co. In 1886 Mr. Barker disposed of his interest to 
Charles Davis, and the company was reorganized under the 
name of Lodge & Davis. Six years later, in 1892, Mr. Lodge 
withdrew from the firm, and the same year organized the Ohio 
Machine Tool Company, the organization being continued till 
1893, when he became associated with Murray Shipley, and the 
present company was incorporated under the name of the Lodge 
& Shipley Machine Tool Company, of which Mr. Lodge was 
president. Mr. Lodge was the author of “Rules of Management 
with Practical Instructors on Machine Building.” He was a 
member of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers, join- 
ing the society in 1890. 


“Industrial America,” a Trade Directory for Use in Russia 


The American-Russian Chamber of Commerce of New York 
announces that the 1918 edition of Industrial America, the hand- 
book of industrial, commercial and financial information, to- 
gether with a classified trade directory of American firms for 
use in Russia, is now in course of preparation. American manu- 
facturers who are interested in the Russian field are invited 
to forward to the American-Russian Chamber of Commerce in- 
formation regarding their firms and their products for listing in 
the trade directory section of the handbook. There is no charge 
for such listing, the purpose of the directory being to place before 
Russian purchasers the most complete and comprehensive list 
possible of responsible American firms who can supply the wants 
of Russian consumers. Proper forms for supplying information 
for the trade directory may be had by applying to the American- 
Russian Chamber of Commerce, Woolworth building, New York. 

It is planned to make Industrial America an annual feature 
in the movement to establish permanent trade relations between 
the United States and Russia. The first edition of Industrial 
America, which was issued last year, is a book of 528 pages, 
7 by 10 in. in size, bound in flexible red leather. 
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CANADIAN Paciric.—This company will build a _ reinforced 
concrete bridge to consist of three 35-ft. spans over London 
street crossing at Windsor, Ont., and a steel bridge to consist of 
three 27-ft. spans, over Buells creek and Brockville loop line 
at Brockville. 


CHARLESTON-GAULEY (ELEcTRIC).—Incorporated with $100,000 
capital, it is said, to build a line from Charleston, W. Va., 
southeast to Gauley Bridge, about 35 miles. C. Dickinson, presi- 
dent; G. P. Alderson, G. B. Brooks and J. H. Nash, all of 
Charleston, are incorporators. 


CUMBERLAND VALLEY.—This company has given a contract to the 
Mason & Hanger Company, Lexington, Ky., for grading work 
involving the handling of 100,000 cu. yd. on an extension of 
double track from Oakville, Pa., to the eastern limits of Ship- 
pensburg, Pa., about 6 miles, also for similar work involving the 
handling of 35,000 cu. yd. from the present end of double track 
at 71 mile siding into Hagerstown, Md., yard, about 1.3 miles. 


Dickinson & NorTHWESTERN.—This company has been in- 
corporated under the laws of North Dakota to build a road 
from Dickinson, Stark county, northwest to Gorham in Billings 
county, a distance of nearly 40 miles. General offices, shops and 
other facilities will be erected at Dickinson. T. D. Casey, presi- 
dent, Dickinson, N. D. 


ILLiNoIs CENTRAL.—A contract has been awarded by the Illinois 
Central to the Railroad Water & Coal Handling Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill., for the construction of a water station at Princeton, 
Ky., including 3 miles of 10-in. pipe line, a pump house, double 
unit oil engines and single acting duplex pumps. Water will 
be delivered to locomotives through five 12-in. standpipes, sup- 
plied by 14-in. mains from the tank. The cost of the station is 
‘estimated at $60,000. 


Lenich & New ENGLAND.—This company is making surveys 
for the construction of a branch line from Bethlehem, Pa., west 
to Allentown, thence to Catasauqua, about 8 miles. The con- 
struction work will probably be started early in the coming sum- 
mer. There will be several undergrade or overhead crossings of 
public highways on the new branch. Two important terminals 
are proposed in Allentown, and spurs will be built at inter- 
mediate points. 


Ocean City & FENwick IsLANp (ELectrric).—Plans are be- 
ing made to build an electric line from Ocean City, Md., to 
Fenwick Island, about 8 miles. W. B. S. Powell, president, 
Ocean City. 


PuiILapeLtpHiA & Reapinc.—This company will start work soon 
on improvements at Rutherford, Pa., to include a 100-ft. turn- 
table and extensions to the powerhouse. Additional stalls to the 
enginehouse will also be built and alterations made to the ma- 
chine shop. 


SouTHERN Raitway.—This company will build an overhead 
bridge to cross the freight yard south of Greenville, S. C. It 
will be a 185-ft. through truss structure, and will cross eleven 
tracks, including two main line tracks at Gates street. 

The Southern Railway will construct a building at Alexandria, 
Va., for use of the test department. The building will be a 
brick structure 47 ft. by 80 ft., two stories and basement, with 
reinforced concrete frame and floors. 


Tampa SouTHERN.—This company is planning to build a line 
from Tampa, Fla., south via Bradentown, Palmetto and Manatee 
to Sarasota, about 57 miles. There will be five steel bridges on 
the line. D. C. Gillette, president, Tampa. 


Texas Roaps (Etectric).—The Standard Utilities Construc- 
tion Company is reported incorporated in Texas with $100,000 
capital to build an interurban electric railway from Dallas, 
northwest through Denton and several smaller towns to Slidell, 
about 48 miles. The project also involves the construction of a 
large electric power station. The incorporators include M. W. 
Deavenport and H. Rowe, Denton; I. E. Cornelius, Muskogee, 
Okla., and C. F. Hopkins, Tulsa, Okla. 





CO 





CanapIAN Paciric.—Lord Shaughnessy, president, has made 
following announcement: “The proposed issue of collate: 
trust bonds by the Canadian Pacific was entirely at the insta: 
and for the benefit of the British treasury. The compan 
would reap no benefit whatever, but felt it a duty to g 
such financial co-operation as was possible in present circu 
stances. Had the issue been made, the company’s loan 
credit and cash to the exchequer of the empire would hay: 
approximated $250,000,000. The transaction has been p 
poned indefinitely, because now conditions resulting from the 
entrance of the United States into the war have made ot! 
financial plans more desirable.” 


DeLtaware & Hupson.—This company has notified the New York 
Public Service Commission, Second district, that it will not 
for the present make use of the commission’s permission to 
issue $4,000,000 bonds. The decision to postpone this financ- 
ing was arrived at after the announcement of the government's 
plans for immediate financing. 


MississipP1 VALLEY.—This road, which runs from Tyler, Mo., 
through Steele, on the St. Louis-San Francisco, to Dolphin, 22 
miles, has been sold under foreclosure. The road has not been 
in operation for two years. 


New York CentraL.—This company has notified the New York 
Public Service Commission, Second district, that it will not 
for the present make use of the commission’s permission to 
issue $10,000,000 bonds. The decision to postpone this financing 
was arrived at after the announcement of the government's 
plans for immediate financing. 


New York, New Haven & Hartrorp.—See comments on the 
annual report for the calendar year 1916 elsewhere in this 
issue. 


Norro_tk SouTHERN.—Stockholders are to be asked to authorize 
an issue of $1,000,000 notes. 


WESTERN MaryLanp.—See Wheeling & Lake Erie. 


Wueetinc & Lake Erwe.—Kuhn, Loeb & Co., and Blair & Co., 
have sold at a price said to be 88 and accrued dividends their 
$11,450,000 Wheeling & Lake Erie prior lien 7 per cent stock. 
It is believed that this stock was bought by interests repre- 
senting either the Western Maryland or John D. Rockefeller, 
who controls the Western Maryland. The Wheeling & Lake 
Erie prior lien stock was offered to stockholders at par in the 
reorganization plan, but only a very small part of it was sub- 
scribed for, and Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and Blair & Co., which 
bankers held the original Wheeling & Lake Erie notes which 
were defaulted, received this stock under the reorganization 
plan. The 7 per cent prior lien stock carries with it control. 
The reorganization plan provided that holders of this stock 
have the right to elect a majority of the board of directors for 
five years. 





Proposep Construction WorK IN Mancuuria.—Among the 
construction work planned in Manchuria are the Dairen engine 
sheds, a system of sidings for the use of the Anshanchan Steel 
Works, the completion of the double-track bridge over the Hun, 
the extension of the Ssupingkai station for handling through 
traffic on the Ssupingkai-Ghengchiatum Railway, and the replac- 
ing of 60-pound rails with 80-pound ones on 48 miles of line— 
Commerce Report. 


Procress or WorK ON THE SECOND SimpLon TuNNEL.—Work 


on the second Simplon Tunnel has been greatly impeded owing 
to war conditions. The work on the northern section was stopped 
in August, 1914, and was not re-commenced until February, 1916, 


but work has been continued on the southern section with « re- 
duced number of men. On July 31, a distance of 20,340 ft. of 
the northern section, and of 24,600 ft. of the southern had been 
tunnelled. At the present rate of progress it is calculated that 
the former section will be completed on December 31 next, and 
the latter on August 31, 1918. 


















{| ADVERTISEMENT. | 


ANNUAL REPORT 


THE NEW YORK, NEW HAVEN AND HARTFORD RAILROAD COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES. 


New Haven, Conn., April 17, 1917. 
To THE STOCKHOLDERS: 

The Interstate Commerce Commission changed the fiscal year of railroads 
from a year ending June 30, to the calendar year, and to conform to this 
change your Directors have changed the fiscal year of the Company to the 
calendar year. 

This statement is made for the calendar year ending December 31, 1916, 
and is a supplement to the forty-fifth annual statement as it includes the 
first six months of the calendar year 1916 embraced in the statement for 
the’ fiscal year ending June 30, 1916. A statement showing the results 
of operations from July 1, 1916, to December 31, 1916, is shown on pages 
i8 and 19 of this statement. 

Certain schedules and statistics included in previous annual statements 
are omitted from this statement and if further information or details are 
desired they will be supplied by applying to Howard Elliott, Chairman, 
Boston, Mass.; J. M. Tomlinson, Vice-President and Comptroller or A. E. 
Clark, Secretary, New Haven, Conn. 

The annual statements of the Company will hereafter be made for the 
years ending December 31. 


INCOME ACCOUNT FOR TWELVE MONTHS ENDING DECEMBER 


31, 1916. 
Comparison 
Twelve with 
: Months previous year. 
to Increase 
Dec, 31, 1916. or Decrease. 
Average Miles Operated..... ....++.. 1,994.69 —9I.23 
Railway Operating Revenues: 
INS 5 psec RES BG RUNS haere es ened aews $39,727,424.73 $4,329,976.00 
IN a DOs aa's. ore eles daiwa oreo Sb Sa 31,085,035.06 3,088,109.97 
ee EE ee CECT CORE CET 144,882.50 —4,119.05 
BE) bio e scabs Caicos d cae 39H tee alee 780,314.92 65,237.63 
MMO aia oc bisa hh rk AN HOS a a aceteaenetinn 4,237,484.33 1,303,441.44 
Other Transportation «ook oc. sc iccesceecee 1,439,328.00 393,487.54 
IE aa. c piniceeheranin oe siete expe pate 3,311,862.37 1,094,464.80 
WOMEN, CNN oars alots Ge ns cia hateia-e Greene @ 705,834.74 54,982.41 





Total Railway Operating Revenues...... 80,432,166.65 10,325,580.74 



































Pi ea ) re $40,323.14 $5,338.42 
Railway Operating Expenses: 
Maintenance of Way and Structures...... 8,977,055.63 1,109,710.69 
Maintenance of Equipment ............... 10,693,991.17 495,938.44 
I iin atest eee cain ha te RGSS RS aris 505,332.59 36,876.45 
Transportation—Rail Line ............... 31,218,961.54 6,696,007.35 
Miscellaneous Operations .............4+. 1,054,325.55 359,989.01 
CEE a unew die id iw hvinwieietre Reine erasers 1,975,363.09 335,229.07 
Transportation for Investment—Deduct... 53,000.77 —33,938.25 
Total Railway Operating Expenses...... 54,372,028.80 8,999,812.76 
Pee Bile CAnstGi0) oss oiiccs see ccaines $27,258.38 $4,616.65 
Net Revenue from Railway Operations.. 26,060,137.85 1,325,767.98 
Pak Be: CAMAPERE) occ ve vccevecwces $13,064.76 $721.77 
Radway, Tax Arras. sis cc scccacicdcwsses 3,005,254.61 336,556.47 
Fae Rite CAGRERE): ccc eck cccarcees $1,506.63 $174.89 
Uncollectible Railway Revenues ............ 5,846.37 —2,454.67 
Total Taxes and Uncollectible Railway 
ree SR a eT ry 3,011,100.98 334,101.80 
Railway Operating Income ............ 23,049,036.87 991,666.18 
Miscelianeous Operating Income............ 9,321.48 — 2,392.99 
Total Operating Income................ $23,058,358.35 $989,273.19 
Far Die CAOSUGEE) os 6 av0ssvestseves $11,559.87 $546.91 
Non-Operating Income: 
DOR DONNIE aie sccrsasesatsswes ewan $1,868,996.71 $400,207.51 
Income from Funded Securities........... 1,028,784.58 584,012.98 
Income from Unfunded Securities......... 1,664,924.15 692,513.47 
Rent from Locomotives, Passenger Train 
Cars and Work Equipment ............ 379,115.88 133,031.04 
Joint Facility Rent Income............... 125,249.64 —11,583.69 
Income from Lease of Road.............- 1,552,746.62 —112,146.49 
Miscellaneous Rent Income.............- 659,993.47 20,852.47 
MEINGUIIOOUIE. Ngo enw oe os nie wateesaicewes 8,469.71 12,881.67 
Total Non-Operating Income............ 7,288,280.76 1,719,768.96 
Gross TeGomee 6.0.6 ctsscs Fed a lita eal eee 30,346,639.11 2,709,042.15 
Fee BINS TAREE). ocscsieceecw sense $15,213.71 $1,421.94 





Deductions from Gross Income: 


Rent for Locomotives, Passenger Train 
Cars, Floating and Work Equipment and 








Balance for Hire of Freight Cars....... 3,346,483.49 2,163,360.26 
Toint Facility Tents. ccc ccsccccccscvesaces 2,966,217.35 122,889.84 
Pent for LOGSGG TROGRB si 6 icc ccc sccswrens 6,151,342.73 —14,716.02 
DRDOES TOURS 5 Foi 164 0428 ne 000604 194,779.31 —11,417.88 
Miscellaneous Tax Accruals ........-ee0. 96,196.58 1,170.70 
Separately Operated Properties— 

oston R. R. Holding Co. Guarantee.... 120,390.53 — 2,335.89 

N & B. Ry. Co. Guarantee (Bond 

Interest) ea tetatt e Wetee baw a Gs. 6 ane ORie 864,000.00 

Tolinpent Bit PUNGOE PIED. 6.6. caesccesvess 9,354,991.31 —2,401.22 
Interest on Wnfunded Debt..............- 1,539,576.22 —495,059.34 
PINES. 6 i.5ocpcclaveon as shen eu sevece 157,684.23 51,714.10 
Total Deductions from Gross Income.... 24,791,661.75 1,813,204.55 
Per Mile (Av6rage) occ ccvscccssccces $12,428.83 $962.08 
Ee BC. sib si0ie esa ae sewed vienass $5,554,977.36 $895,837.60 

Ratio of Operating Expenses to Total Operat- 
ROM = MINEO Foo 9k in x a are bs 4s 6 a ROS I 67.60% 2.88% 

Ratio of Operating Expenses and Taxes to 
Total Operating Revenues ............... 71.34% 2.81% 





Note—The N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R. Co. Income Account does not include 
interest due from Subsidiary Companies unless earned and paid in cash. 

On Pages 18 and 19 of this report is a statement showing the result of 
operations during the period from July 1 to December 31, 1916, 


GENERAL REMARKS. 


REVENUES. 
The volume of business during the past year was éxceedingly heavy due 
portly, to the European war and to the expansion of general business through- 


out New Engiand. 
Total Operating Revenues show an increase of $10,325,580.74 or 14.73% 
EXPENSES. 


over the previous year. 

Total Operating Expenses increased $8,999,812.76 or 19.84% over 1915. 
The _ increase in Operating Expenses is due to the unusually severe weather 
in. January, February and March, the very large amount of business 
offered which caused serious congestion at many points, great unrest among 
men and many strikes, steadily increasing prices for fuel and material and 
rising wages. 

TAXES. 


Taxes for the year were $3,005,254.61, an increase of $336,556.47 or 
12.61%. Part of this increase in taxes is due to increase in the Federal 
Income Tax from one to two per cent. and to Federal Capital Stock Tax 
and to larger revenues. 


NON-OPERATING INCOME, 


Non-Operating Income for. the year increased $1,719,768.96 or 30.88% 
due to increased dividends received from the Central New England Railway 
Compary and New York, Ontario and Western Railway Company, and to 
increased interest received from subsidiary companies. 

Owing to the increased volume of business some of the subsidiary com- 
panies were able to pay the interest on their obligations to this company 
and also to pay some of the back interest due the New Haven Company, 
which interest had not heen taken into the Income Account of this Com- 
pany unless earned and paid in cash by subsidiary companies, 


DEDUCTIONS FROM GROSS INCOME, 

Deductions from Gross income increased $1,813,204.55 or 7.89% due 
entirely to Hire of Equipment which increased $2, 163 ,360.26 or 182.85% 
because of congestion of freight, embargoes and lack of facilities by ship- 
pers and the railroad which prevented prompt unloading of cars. 

Rent for Leased Roads, Miscellaneous Rents and Interest on Debt 
show decreases. 


PROFIT AND LOSS. 


Charges and credits to Profit and Loss have been made during the year 
as shown on Pages 10 and 11. As has been pointed out in the two previous 
annual reports there will be losses in the sales of some of the properties 
which must be disposed of under the decree of the Federal Court. 0 at- 
tempt has been made to carry these prospective losses into the balance 
sheet at the present time as the amount is undetermined and also because 
the losses will be offset in part by profits in properties of the Company 
which have increased in value. The Profit and Loss surplus of $12,959,- 
774.05 represents, therefore, the credit to that account before any readjust- 
ments of values of securities or other properties, some of which cannot be 
made for several years. 


COMPARATIVE RESULTS. 
The following statement shows the Operating Income for ae a 
ing December 31, 1913, 1914, 1915 and 1916, for The New 
Haven and Hartford Railroad Company and the Central New England Ry. 
way Compahy combined, as they are practically operated as one company. 


1913. 1914. 
Operating peveeees Soa ate aes a era a ve $72,356,585.62 $68,471,603.88 
ee ee ECO CER TET PE eee - 51,935,123.80  49,986,229.11 
Taxes and Uncollectible Railway Revenues... 3,706,405.82 3,260,845.48 
CURSE TROOIND Sia ce wicd sscrd- cei vaasensic 16,715,056.00  15,224,529.29 
Ratio of Operating Expenses to Total Operat- 

SE So ruisig's's 4 40's6 5.46 5.0 Wis DUC Sr Pe 78% wee 00% 
OTROS, ROCERUIG noo iccis ks anc secsadsion $74,750,698.13 $85, 640, $65. 10 
Oe a ee ees 47.757,950.75 57,313,169.10 
Taxes and Uncollectible Railway Revenues... 2,825,070.03 3,201,927.46 
EE ane 24,167,677.35 25,125,268.54 
Ratio of Operating Expenses to Total Operat- 

iG ENED oo dins oS A aGe Sha 0 i004 ose Eee 63.89% 66.92% 


Respectfully ‘colabiwel by order of the Board of Directors, 
Howarp Ettrortt, 
Chairman. 
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PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. 
Credit. 
Balance br-wght forward from December 31, 1915 
Net income for the year 
Amount received for stamping 136,792 Five Hundred Franc 
French Loan Debentures, par value of $96.50 each and 
coupon $1.93 each 
Profit on sale of land 
Final adjustment in counection with the Boston & Albany 
Operating Agrecmert of 1912, which was cancelled as of 
Jan. 31, 1914 
Amount received from outside parties for cost of sidetracks 
and other facilities located on railroad property 
Profit on sale of securities 
Difference between cost and par value of 3,795 Five Hundred 
France French Loan Debentures purchased 
Dvercharges unrefundable and transferred to Profit and Loss. 
Cancellation of unpaid wages 
Miscellaneous Credits 


Discount on Equipment Trust Certificates Series 
“BB” dated December 1, 1915 

Discount on Equipment Trust Certificates Series 
“CC” dated September 1, 1916 

Loss on Second Mortgage Notes of Park Square 
Theatre, Boston 

Old Colony R. R. Co. account representing excess 
of current liabilities over current assets as- 
sumed at the time of lease, July 1, 1893 

Cost of printing “Dollar Debentures” exchanged 
for French Franc Debentures . 

Miscellaneous charges 

Balance December 31, 1916, as per balance sheet 


22,785.00 


- $7,039,903.84 


0.5 
5,554,977.36 19,500.00 


20,000.00 


330,010.70 


113,529.86 9,621.54 


4,400.00 


52,325.52 30,940.80 $ 


280,654.60 


52,551.41 12,959,774.05 


23,873.52 $13,240,428.65 


36,315.47 
20,276.19 
12,475.23 

4,189.55 


ADDITIONS AND BETTERMENTS. 


The expenditures for the year ending December 31, 1916, follow: 
Elimination of grade crossings 35,663.92 
Thames River Bridge ..... Rinitnh es USER ate eidek wee ewe ees 668,265.7 
Miscellaneous Bridges .......... 110,093.22 
RE rey ee eee 207,307 
New and Improved Signals 283,330 
New and Extended Passing Sidings 312,409 
Miscellaneous Yard Improvements 362,919.27 
Miscellaneous Engine Houses 104,133 
Miscellaneous Rail and Other Track Material 


$13,240,428.65 


_———————————— 


$145,998.04 
Payments to other roads on unadjusted per diem 
charges during period October 1, 1907, to Feb- 


ruary 28, 1908 27,409.22 











ASSETS. 


Investments: 


Improvements on Leased Railway Property 

Sinking Funds $175,560.00 
Less Company’s own issues.. 168,000.00 

Miscellaneous Physical Property 

. Investment in buildings at Grand Central 


PED nvuate Cte ea uae eee a eae 
Unpledged 

Bonds —Pledged 
Unpiedged 

Notes — Unpledged 

Advances Unpledged 


Total Investments 
Current Assets: 


Special Deposits 

Net Balance due from Agents and Con- 
ductors 

Traffic and Car 
ceivable 


Service Balances 


Materials and Supplies 

Interest and Dividends Receivable 

Loans and Bills Receivable 

Rents Receivable 

Cree GPSS CRUG, 6 ois ccdectcxsscss 


Total Current Assets..........- 
Deferred Assets: 


Unadjusted Debits: 
Rents and Insurance Premiums 
Advance 
Other Unadjusted Debits 


Paid 


Total Unadjusted Debits 


Grand Total 


1916. 


$137,425,339.11 


61,943,107.42 


Comparison 
with 1915. 
Increase 
or Decrease. 
$2,603,506.58 
—185,656.94 





199,368,446.53 
4,315,870.61 


7,560.00 
5,356,944.11 


4,723,001.22 
52,119,953.36 
31,444,196.21 
76,463,107.59 
14,270,027.50 
5,925,768.50 
34,133,003.95 
1,783,717.69 


2,417,849.64 
204,009.66 


7,065.00 
—470.84 


—1,231,481.58 
—1,250,000.00 


—1,442,694.13 
1,455,100.00 


—3,099,957.33 
—344,160.27 





429,911,597.27 


5,167,104.88 
853,935.53 


5,751,058.71 


182,886.91 
6,045,599.21 
8,738,161.12 

422,850.52 

19,758.55 
4,033.39 
70,282.68 


—3,284,739.85 


—80,784.80 
— 205,244.99 


1,517,704.41 


—79,160.16 
1,462,471.19 
3,402,020.75 
5,099.86 
15,286.37 
4,033.39 
—189,301.43 





28,255,671.50 


104,622.59 


117,655.23 
3,823,490.74 


5,852,124.59 


12,620.00 


94,373.22 
586,197.07 





3,941,145.97 


680,570.29 





$462,213,037.33 


$3,260,575.03 





LIABILITIES. 


Stock: 
Capital Stock (in hands of public) 
Premium on Capital Stock (since July 1, 
SOOT hcntonecuswesietes ewes een 


1916. 
$157,117,900.0( 


19,282,887.50 


176,400,787.50 

Grants in aid wf Construction 37,529.28 
Long Term Debt: 
Mortgage Bonds 


Less held in Sinking Fund 


$58,749,000.00 


168,000.00 58,581,000.00 


157,598,232.50 
- 2,072,350.00 


Debentures 
Less held in Treasury... 155,525,882.50 
Miscellaneous Obligations .... 

Loans and Bills Payable 

Non-Negotiable Debt to Affiliated Companies 


222,000.00 
25,002,000.00 
625,961.05 


Comparison 
with 1915. 
Increase 

or decrease. 


—366,217.50 


3,711,000.00 


5,985.06 





Current Liabilities: 
Traffic and Car Service Balances Payable. . 
Audited Accounts and Wages Payable.... 
Miscellaneous Accounts Payable 
Matured Dividends and Interest Unpaid.. 
Matured Funded Debt Unpaid 
Unmatured Interest Accrued 
Unmatured Rents Accrued 
Other Current Liabilities 


513,023.0°¢ 
422,454.02 


3,890,202.56 


—301,912.44 
—420,874.64 
46,931.88 
—196,299.86 
500.00 
—22,948.42 
—12,160.03 
363,324.49 





12,708,349.83 
Deferred Liabilities: 
Retained Percentages due Contractors.... 
Deposits account of Sidetracks 


26,239.91 
130,504.42 





156,744.33 
Unadjusted Credits: 
Accrued Taxes, 
Personal Injury Reserve 
Operating Reserves .......... CGS ee 
Other Unadjusted Credits 


826,722.99 
600,000.00 
157,991.57 
3,398,642.77 


Reserve for Accrued Depreciation of Equip- 
6,346,028.21 
Reserve for Accrued Depreciation Account 
of Thames River Bridge and New Haven 
Passenger Station ne 
Equipment and Personal Property Leased... 
Profit and Loss—Surplus 


800,000.00 
9,517,069.23 
12,959,774.05 


$462,213,037.33 


Sere: Tee sev vccnxs 


Contingent Liabilities: These are substantially the same 
tail in the report for the year ending June 30, 1916. 


as 








May 4, 1917 


277,343.30 
115,311.00 

29,417.74 
184,083.91 


2,770,835.16 


167,328.58 





Four-Tracking .....ccccccccccccsccccccscccacsccceeccsssees 
South Boston cut improvements .......eeeeeeecereeeeeeeeees 
New Roadway Machines .........++- ween eee teen eeeeeeeeees 
Other Additions and Betterments ......-.ceeeeeeeeeceeeeees 

Less: 
Excess of Real Estate Sold..........eeeesescceces $104,735.00 
Woacilitdes: BOCTOO <6 o6iso s cceeessenceeeecescecees 62,593.58 
New Equipment purchased consisting of 5 postal 

cars, 50 cabnoses and various additions and bet- 

terments to equipment ....cccccscccccccccccece $271,146.03 
Cars were converted as follows: 70 passenger cars, 

24 box cars, 19 flat cars, 1 coal car into “other 

COMPANY GETVICE CATE” <.occ cose cevicceacesccsne 64,611.56 
Initial payments and installments on Trust Equipment........ 


Less: 

Equipment retired: 1 steam locomotive, 107 coaches, 42 com- 
bination passenger cars, 7 other combination cars, 11 bag- 
gage and express cars, 8 postal cars, 1 pay car, 89 box, 
67 flat, 70 coal, 39 caboose, 1 derrick car and 136 “‘other 
COMPANY SETVICE CATH”... ccc cccecrccccccecvcccvcececce 


Chavied 00: Cast oF Bates ccc ccciicececcavcnss ae Sea tahaarnt ore 
Trust Equipment charged to Equipment Suspense 


Less: 7 
Credited to Equipment 


ee ee ee 


Total as above 


CeCe eee eee rere reer eee eeeeeeeseseseeeesesees 


2,603,506.58 


335,757.59 
829,398.10 


3,768,662.27 


521,414.53 
$3,247,247.74 


$2,603,506.58 
829,398.10 


3,432,904.68 
185,656.94 
$3,247,247.74 








COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF OPERATING EXPENSES. 





Comparison 
with 1915. 
Increase 
MAINTENANCE OF Way AND STRUCTURES. 1916. or Decrease. 
DRRPIINEOI «och yon wae'siesien trea ey es $524,750.94 $124,795.39 
Boadway Maistenanee: 22.c.6cccsiiesccccvievess 572,497.59 894,581.80 
I EN REND - 5.0 ce dinie swe S.0h Racers 1,321.14 151.02 
Bridges, Trestles and Culverts.............. 397,429.70 —28,202.35 
+Bridges, Trestles and Culverts—Depreciation 640,000.00 520,000.00 
MIDS seslinct Tava ord cad urea bee ceean tated calor hy csi ast 823,315.09 —443,164.92 
BG ret Suwa  aharwiel o dunce Sate are cease SEe Pea e ewes 235,239.61 —32,332.79 
Trier TINO Wate oii i. ws civcects wos naes 255,870.11 30,568.27 
ME ciislareGca ale Ses wistewkinatenng eran veslwine 14,755.87 —103,941.04 
Track Laytag and Surfacing << so icc cccscces 1,535,606.02 —904,901.20 
PISUEGE UES PORCHES oie cc deceeswavasrcinsc 32,420.75 —12,627.00 
Snow and Sand Fences and Snow Sheds.... 606.96 —498.55 
COOGEE GRE SIRI oie a5 eivins- er cc ease eee ee 198,786.45 —12,993.57 
Station and Office Buildings ............... 558,852.06 116,040.84 
*Station and Office Buildings—Depreciation.. 40,000.00 40,000.00 
DOGG REe GRD 55 cece eos ta netewavawnees 24,831.36 9,082.02 
WORE SIMONE mated acates doses, 0a Roce eh @ lo Sisicewle-eis 45,747.86 11,897.61 
eel CN oa oak Wis cane sae ew.ce san eames 38,480.34 20,462.35 
Shops and Engine Houses ............++e005 238,748.90 —18,650.39 
WOAEVED GO PINON <55ec0s8 sinc ae ea cue ces 142,723.67 54,823.60 
Coal and: Qire' Wharees: «ssi scie cic cicaessineces 43,751.11 24,801.75 
Gas Producing Plants ..........esesseseses 3,456.73 586.57 
Telegraph and Telephone Lines............- 146,483.40 83,127.26 
Signals and Interlockers. 6... .cccecccescses 557,984.53 174,102.60 
Power Plant Dams, Canals and Pipe Lines... 224.29 —941.62 
Power Pisnt Busing: <.ccciccesncvecsccese 6,699.78 2,006.34 
Power Sub Station Buildings ............... $723.73 —13,662,29 
Power Transmission Systems .........-+++- 911.87 31,810.02 
Power Distribution Systems ............+++- 429,392.50 138,050.45 
Power Line Poles and Fixtures ..........-+ 18,266.73 656.11 
Miscellaneous Structures .........-eeeeeees 1,076.48 2,138.71 
BIG ces ciecees NE ER Ser ery me 48.25 —114.43 
Uk ieee, IRRNO Se Craig sr Sacks nwhaseasiete 1,276.11 —13,168.51 
Small Tools and Supplies .........esseeeee- 76,576.57 32,384.61 
Removing Snow, Ice and Sand...........++- 356,984.01 205,792.62 
Assessments for Public Improvements....... 540.08 —10,604.91 
Sajuries: te. PECANS: ocak case bive wos sone ews 74,570.69 33,763.94 
OMT AOI scary cys ot se ow ews coe lepieirs aiorsiatels 96,078.00 30,486.87 
Stationery and Printing ........-seceeceees 8,868.94 7,003.66 
ether Wa «cies a ones os vinieniew'e¥enain 27,722.81 27,657.66 
Maintaining Joint Tracks, Yards and Other 
PaciiGeeE,, 606 sts Hae wl wees eee vrwerees 823,505.74 91,962.89 
Maintaining Joint Tracks, Yards and Other 
WACiHHUleete - With ukG eeaeueaniwscraeneeet 13,623.68 5,069.40 
‘tal Maintenance of Way and Structures $8,977,055.63 $1,109,710.69 





_— 


+ -\ccount of rebuilding Thames River Bridge, New London, Conn. 


Account of New Haven Passenger Station. 
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MAINTENANCE OF EQUIPMENT. 
Superintendence 
ee, TEER CCE TCE Oe 
Power Plant Machinery—Shop Power....... 
Power Plant Machinery—Train Power....... 
Power Sub Station Apparatus 
Steam Locomotives—Repairs .......+-+ee6: 
Steam Locomotives—Depreciation 
Steam Locomotives—Retirements 
Other Locomotives—Repairs ......2-+see00- 
Other Locomotives—Depreciation 
Other Locomotives—Retirements .........+- 
Freight Train Cars—Repairs—Home ........ 
Freight Train Cars—Repairs—Fcreign....... 
Freight Train Cars—Depreciction 
Freight Train Cars-—Retirements 
Passenger Train Cars—Repairs .......++++- 
Passenger Train Cars—Depreciation 
Passenger Train Cars—Retirements ......... 
Motor Equipment of Cars—Repairs ......... 
Floating Equipment—Repairs—Tug Boats.... 
Floating Equipment—Repairs—Car Floats... 
Floating Equipment—Depreciation 
Work Equipment—Repairs ............+0+8+ 
Work Equipment—Depreciation ............ 
Work Equipment—Retirements ............. 
Injuries to Persons 
AE Oe EE EE Te 
Stationery and Printing 
NE ONO S 66.0 sc diner na ee beeen ne 
Maintaining Joint Equipment at 

OE Aincra set ress CERO Nae ERE O OK SRO 
Maintaining Joint Equipment 
—Cr. 


eee reer eee ee eee eee eee eetee 


Seer eeeees Seer erereses 


Superintendence 
Outside Agencies 
I liao ase ala. ala ging G,b.s'e:4 si 0 a 61090 
eee a ae er ee 
Industrial and Immigration Bureaus. . 

OMIM ie a cae ce eas aa aie ss wed 
Stationery and Printing 
Other Expenses 


Total Traffic 


eee ee ee ee 


TRANSPORTATION—RAIL LINE, 
IIE 650 oo ais os Fao bn0c 0% 25s ee aes 
Dispatching Trains 
eee ne EP Te Torre eer 
Weighing, Inspection and Demurrage 
CORE BU PE WHRREWEE occ i Sic coc cew'evsaas 
Station Supplies and Expenses ............. 
Yardmasters and Yard Clerks.............+. 
Yard Conductors and Brakemen............ 
Yard Switch and Signal Tenders............ 
Yard Enginemen 
Ee SPOUONINOR, 56 oc ciwescseeeeess 
POS SOF FETA LOCGWMIGUVES occ sce cie cin vese 
Yard Switching Power Produced............ 
Yard Switching Power Purchased 
Water for Yard Locomotives ... ............ 
Lubricants for Yard Locomotives .......... 
Other Supplies for Yard Locomotives....... 
Engine House Expenses—Yard ............. 
Yard Supplies and Expenses ..............- 
Operating Joint Yards and Terminals—Dr... 
Operating Joint Yards and Terminals—Cr... 
Train Enginemen 
pS, ere 
Fue! for Train Locomotives 
Train Power Produced 
Train Power PUucthasaed coc cscs vc cecadeccasss 
Water for Train Locomotives .........+.+0- 
Lubricants for Train Locomotives .......... 
Other Supplies for Train Locomotives....... 
Engine House Expenses—Train 
Ce Oe ee eee ee ee 
Train Supplies and Expenses ........+00000- 
Signal and Interlocker Operation............ 
Croeting Protection 2.0. ec. cvescsccccscess 
Drawhrides Operation ..ccccissascccsecices 
Telegraph and Telephone Operation 
Operating Floating Equipment—Fuel 
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Comparison 
with 1915, 
Increase 





1916. or Decrease. 
$353,242.77 $64,667.62 
164,940.96 53,281.98 
12,448.63 6,461.23 
75,493.52 —34,068.39 
230.53 —578.10 
2,743,529.83 746,981.38 
292,358.20 3,569.62 
4,742.03 —105,431.42 
448,553.84 29,793.46 
76,809.84 —127.28 
550.00 —9,007.89 
1,916,464.21 —1,077,883.34 
468,032.36 165,743.36 
955,976.06 —2,895.65 
77,841.38 —377,976.68 
1,484,102.14 656,718.22 
381,942.46 —2,610.56 
137,949.14 51,434.75 
162,216.06 42,851.73 
176,709.21 37,091.21 
137,596.06 —95,831.34 
99,019.68 11,431.89 
187,241.34 144,752.68 
24,211.88 1,004.39 
88,605.82 47,033.35 
62,483.31 42,435.37 
120,046.12 60,002.93 
13,799.95 10,647.36 
249.58 182.77 
41,725.85 27,289.95 
4,537.53 —1,026.16 
10,693,991.17 495,938.44 
194,937.79 369.66 
107,783.84 18,327.33 
134,049.10 —1,742.42 
6,064.62 2,101.83 
9,048.32 1,400.14 
184.48 29.09 
53,241.38 16,377.02 
23.06 13.80 
$505,332.59 $36,876.45 
$676,983.65 $121,866.43 
200,555.26 34,468.81 
5,920,328.96 1,153,789.20 
3,690.95 300.60 
145,334.24 55,960.85 
455,631.01 133,856.01 
500,980.96 76,305.54 
1,352,112.21 304,062.91 
269,788.68 10,149.20 
661,849.53 135,912.33 
121,304.80 24,500.71 
952,801.46 298,125.95 
74,615.90 12,937.44 
48,393.90 31,035.67 
58,187.29 16,605.60 
7,574.19 —1,546.48 
14,107.27 4,222.43 
235,530.81 84,306.88 
23,683.79 8,558.47 
958,306.60 259,125.99 
46,054.87 —1,449.03 
2,480,831.97 433,545.10 
347,380.97 47,312.61 
5,095,404.57 1,414,350.21 
413,973.85 10.579.18 
408,795.43 150,595.89 
259,273.34 36,944.74 
59,125.14 3,017.37 
106,681.56 39.943.26 


758,808.70 
3,470,299.58 
874,019.54 
672,084.90 
411,667.99 
65,051.31 
126,593.89 
220,187.28 


126,080.56 
529,396.15 
140,647.31 
48,413.72 
21,271,06 
2,636.04 
36,481.70 
10,541.01 
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Operating Floating Equipment—Incidentals... 


Operating Floating Equipment—Loss and 


Damage . 

Operating Floating Equipment—Manning .... 

Operating Floating Equipment—Subsistence. . 

Operating Floating Equipment—Superintend- 
ents and Cle1ks 

Operating Floating Equipment—Boston Har- 
bor Transfer 

Operating Floating Equipment—Fairhaven & 
New Bedford Ferry 

Stationery and Printing 

Other Expenses 

Operating Joint Tracks and Facilities—Dr... 

Operating Joint Tracks and Facilities—Cr... 

Insurance 

Clearing Wrecks 

Damage to Property 

Damage to Property by Fire 

Damage to Live Stock on Right of Way 

Loss and Damage—F reight 

Loss and Damage—-Baggage 

Injuries to Persons 


Total Transportation—Rail Line 


MISCELLANEOUS OPERATIONS. 


Dining and Buffet Service 

Hotels and Restaurants—Bridgeport 

Hotels and Restaurants—Hartford 

Hotels and Restaurants—Midway 
House 

Hotels and Restaurants—New Haven 

Hotels and Restaurants—New London 

Hotels and Restaurants—Providence 

Hotels and Restaurants—Waterbury 

Hotels and Restaurants—Willimantic 

Hotels and Restaurants—Laborers’ Camps.... 

Producing Power Sold 

Other Miscellaneous Operations—Midway Ice 


Boarding 


Total Miscellaneous Operations 


GENERAL, 


Salaries and Expenses of General Officers... 
Salaries and Expenses of Clerks and Attend- 
ants 
General Office Supplies and Expenses 
Law Expenses 
Insurance 
Pensions 
Stationery and Printing 
Valuation Expenses 
Other Expenses .. 
General Joint Facilities—Dr 
“General Joint Facilities—Cr... 
Total General 


TRANSPORTATION FOR INVESTMENT—Deduct 


RAILWAY AGE GAZETTE 


86,726.48 


19,176.09 
317,142.75 
41,097.12 


11,946.71 
5,004.65 


6,679.02 
266,038.20 
44,827.94 
311,033.82 
11,410.37 
24,731.70 
94,411.26 
44,428.05 
39,598.44 
3,394.85 
665,285.62 
9,239.26 
833,723.34 


31,218,961.54 


408,993.93 
42,270.10 
29,948.35 


29,483.52 


256,466.97 


1,53 


1,054,325.55 


163,299.27 


928,778.77 
82,498.07 
237,206.53 
3,254.60 
192,984.15 
44,875.53 
194,060.97 
67,816.08 
60,589.12 


1,975,363.09 


8,184.19 
—3,002.18 
20,193.87 
842.62 
879.68 
—244.45 


—1,293.58 


213,047.15 
5,586.50 
521,771.33 


6,696,007.35 


14,525.43 
11,565.17 
22,948.82 


13,960.96 


— 3.06 


359,989.01 


6,422.74 


198,879.34 
26,852.69 
22,916.95 

836.86 
11,705.13 
20,590.56 
46,984.10 
30,673.95 

— 30,757.69 
124.44 


335,229.07 





53,000.77 


—33,938.25 





Tota. OPERATING EXPENSES.......... $54,372,028.80 


$8,999,812.76 


INCOME ACCOUNT FOR SIX MONTHS ENDING DECEMBER 31, 


1916. 


Average Miles Oterated 


Railway Operating Revenues: 
Freight 
Passenger 
Excess Baggage 
Mail 
Express 
Other Transportation 
Incidental 
Joint Facility 


Total Railway Operating Revenues...... 


Per Mile (Average) 
Railway Operating Expenses: 
Maintenance of Way and Structures 
Maintenance of Equipment 
Traffic 
Transportation—Rail Line 
Miscellaneous Operations 
General 
Transportation for Investment—Deduct.... 


Total Railway Operating Expenses 


Per Mile (Average) ; 
Net Revenve from Railway Operations. . 


Per Mile (Average) 


Six Months 
to 
Dec. 31, 1916. 


Comparison 
with — 
corresponding 
six months, 
1915. 
Increase 
or Decrease. 
—19.86 





$19,724,871.19 
16,731,024.08 
75,068.06 
422,972.40 
2,240,460.73 
703,647.93 
1,674,997.57 
370,087.07 


$1,279,404.09 
1,464,467.85 
—9,443.83 
65,542.85 
659,157.88 
160,741.39 
471,786.16 
28,857.35 





41,943,129.03 


$21,133.02 


4,597,107.85 
5,209,548.41 
255,471.58 
15,815,444.35 
595,345.03 
1,045,186.04 
7,149.19 


4,120,513.74 


$2,264.92 


197,889.57 
—165,664.94 
35,054.17 
2,795,404.69 
208,545.75 
218,931.88 
3,509.87 





27,510,954.07 


3,293,670.99 





$13,861.38 
14,432,174.96 


$1,780.40 
826,842.75 





$7,271.64 


$484.52 


Railway Tax Accruals 
Per Mile (.4verage) 
Uncollectible Railway Revenues 


Total Taxes and Uncollectible Railway 
Revenues 


_ Railway Operating Income 
Miscellaneous Operating Income 


Total Operating Income 


Per Mile (Average) . 


Non-Operating Income: 

Dividend Income 

Income from Funded Securities 

Income from Unfunded Securities 

Rent from Locomotives, Passenger Train 
Cars and Work Equipment........ ecktet 

Joint Facility Rent Income 

Income from Lease of Road 

Miscellaneous Rent Income 

Miscellaneous 


Total Non-Operating Income 
Gross Income 


Per Mile (Average) . 


Deductions from Gross Income: 


Rent for Locomotives, Passenger Train 
Cars, Floating and Work Equipment and 
Balance for Hire of Freight Cars....... 

pores Facility Rents 
ent for Leased Roads 

Miscellaneous Rents 

Miscellaneous Tax Accruals 

Separately Operated Properties— 

Boston R. R. Holding Co. Guarantee.... 
N. Y., W. and B. Ry. Co. Guarantee 
(Bond Interest) 

Interest on Funded Debt 

Interest on Unfunded Debt 

Miscellaneous 


Total Deductions from Gross Income.... 


Per Mile (Average) 
Net IncoMe 


Ratio of Operating Expenses to Total Operat- 
ing Revenues 

Ratio of Operating Expenses and Taxes to 
Total Operating Revenues 


Vol. 62, No. i8 


1,574,000.00 
$793.06 
2,480.68 


149,0( 
$8 


Qt +? 
ox ) 





1,576,480.68 


149,08 





12,855,694.28 
5,330.65 


677,7: 


—1,28 





$12,861,024.93 


$676,47 





$6,480.02 


$680,419.00 
491,147.08 
1,019,969.18 


228,944.94 
84,890.11 
774,378.38 
333,108.00 
6,689.12 


3,619,545.81 


16,480,570.74 


$8,303.73 


1,347,261.21 
1,490,676.31 
3,075,531.03 
373.51 
46,777. 
61,592.93 
432,000.00 
4,679,227.06 


640,747.70 
64,293.42 


11,934,480.69 


$6,013.18 
$4,546,090.05 


65.59% 


11,609.23 
—424,943 
15,100.32 
266,306.78 
$192.42 
$1,239,220.50 


Nore-—The N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R. Co. Income Account does not Include 
interest due from Subsidiary Companies unless earned and paid in cash. 


On Pages 4 and 


5 of this report is a statement of the Income Account 


as reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission for the twelve months 
ending December 31, 1916, and comparison with the previous calendar year. 


AFFILIATED COMPANIES. 


With the exception of the investment in the Housatonic Power Company, 
which was sold on January 31, 1917, the investments in affiliated com- 


panies are the same as on June 30, 1916. 


A summary of operations of 


the affiliated companies for the year ending December 31, 1916, follows: 


I. Railroads held directly. 

TI. Railroads held indirectly. 
Street Railways held directly. 
V. Other properties held directly. 


Street Railwavs and Steamship Lines held indirectly. 


I. RAILROADS HELD DIRECTLY. 


CentRAL New Encianp Raitway Company. 
Income Account for Year Ending December 31, 1916. 


Operating Revenues 
Operating Expenses 


Net Revenue from Railway Operations...... 
Tax Accruals and Uncollectible Railway Rev- 
enues 


Railway Operating Income 
Non-Operating Income 


Gross Income 
Deductions from Gross Income 


Net Income 


1916. 
$5,208,198.45 
2,941,140.30 


2,267,058.15 
190,826.48 


2,076,231.67 
197,066.39 


Comparison 
with 1915. 
Increase 

or Decrease. 
$564,086.23 


555,405.59 





2,273,298.06 
1,358,647.59 


914,650.47 


Dividends amounting to $470,684.00 were paid during the year. 
The Operating Expenses and Taxes were 60.13% of the Total Ops 


Revenues, an increase over 1915 of 5.57%. 


The credit to Profit and Loss Account as of December 31, 


$1,816,537.02. 
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